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APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 


{Governvicnt  Notice  No.  1754,  dated  12th  November,  1913). 


It  is  hereby  notified  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  facilities  for  higher 
education  (general,  professional,  and  technical)  existing  in  the  Union  of  .South  Africa, 
and  to  rejjort  as  to  what  provision  in  regard  to  university  teaching  and  research  should 
exist  in  order  to  render  such  higher  education  suitable  for  and  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  also  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  conditions  on  which 
the  endowments  referred  to  in  the  University  of  South  Africa  Bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Assembly  during  the  session  of  1913  could  be  best  utilised  in  the  promotion 
of  higher  education. 

And  further  to  approve  of  the  appointment  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  members 
of  the  said  Commission: 

The  Honourable  Sir  Pekcevai.  Maitlaxd  Laukexce,  K.C.M.li..  LL.D.. 
Chairman. 

.loiix   Pekrv,   Esquire,   M.E..   D.Sc,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.,   lately  Professor    of 
Mechanics  and  Mathematics,  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington: 

Melu>    De    Villieu>,   EsiH  ike,   M.A.,   LL.B.,  of  Wynberg.  lately    Chief 
Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State; 

Reverend     Hermaxus     Stephaxis      Bosmax,    B.A.,     of     Pretoria:      with 

Wilfrid  C;eok(;e  Rithvex  Mlurav,  Esquire,  M.A.,  as  secretary. 
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Pbeliminaby. 


PAR. 


The  question  of  University  Reform  was  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Univer- 
sity Bill  of  191.3.  which  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question     .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1-4 

The  Commission,  after  some  unavoidable  delay,  was  constituted  in  November,  1913, 
and  began  its  inquiry  in  the  foUowinp  February.  Evidence  was  taken  at  the  various  educa- 
tional centres  and  much  information  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  . .  . .  5-8 

The  Terms  of  Reference  are  analysed  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  defmed. 

The  Commission  have  to  consider  existing  facilities  for  higher  education,  general,  pro- 
fessional and  technical,  to  report  on  the  provision  which  should  be  made  in  regard  to  university 
teaching  and  research,  and  the  best  method  of  utilising  certain  endowments  for  the  promotion 
of  the  end  in  view  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  9-12 

The  work  of  the  present  University  includes  the  testing  of  that  done  in  schools,  not  only 
by  the  >Iatriculation  examination  but  by  those  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Certificates  and  the 
examinations  in  Music   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        13-15 

Reference  is  made  to  the  relation  between  the  University  and  the  public  service  and  the 
desirability  of  requiring  an  academical  qualification  for  the  higher  posts  .  .  ..  ..  ..  16 

The  relation  of  the  University  to  secondary  education,  and  the  testing  by  the  former  of 
the  latter,  is  discussed    . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  17 

Some  statistical  information  is  given  as  to  the  percentage  to  population  of  University 
students  and  pupils  in  secondary  schools        .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  18 

Pbofessionai.    .\sd    Technical    Education  :     The    Teachino    Profession. 

The  subjects  of  inquiry  include  professional  and  technical,  as  well  as  general  education. 
Higher  education  is  that  of  persons  above  secondary-school  age  .  .  .  .  .  .  19 

No  provision  for  higher  education  can  be  satisfactory'  imless  suitable  instrviction  is  given 
by  competent  teachers  in  both  primary  and  secondary  schools      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  20 

Reference  is  made  to  the  various  branches  of  technical  education,  which  at  present  falls 
mainly  but  not  entirely  within  the  scope  of  Provincial  Administration  . .  .  .  . .  21 

I  After  receiving  soiuid  primary  education,  children  shovUd  proceed  to  continuation  or 
vocational  schools  and  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  more  capable  students  to  proceed 
thence  to  more  advanced  studies        . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  22 

The  Commission  have  been  invited  to  give  a  wide  interpretation  to  the  phrase  "  higher 
education"  in  the  South  Africa  Act,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers  and 
technical  education  ;  but  our  response  to  tlxis  suggestion  must  be  limited  in  its  scope.  We 
cannot  consider  in  any  detail  such  topics  as  that  of  native  education,  or  other  branches  now 
luider  provincial  control,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the  subjects  included  in  our 
reference.  The  dual  control  of  educational  matters  causes  considerable  difficulty,  both 
administrative  and  financial  ;  but  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Commission  must  be 
confined  to  matters  with  which  the  Government  and  Parliament' of  the  Union  are  empowered 
to  deal  23-29 

The  Training,  Remuneration  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

The  cost  of  education,  including  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  is  defrayed  partly  out 
of  Union,  partly  out  of  Provincial  Revenue.  Under  the  Financial  Relations  Act  of  1913, 
certain  special  revenues  or  subsidies  have  been  granted  to  the  Pro\-ince3  other  than  the  Cape. 
This  circumstance  is  reflected  in  the  educational  budgets  of  the  several  Provinces        . .  .  .  30 

The  expenditure  on  education  has  been  increasing  by  rapid  strides,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensiu"e  its  yielding  a  due  educational  return  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  31 

The  position  and  cost  of  primary  education,  and  arrangements  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
in  the  several  Provinces,  are  compared  and  discussed  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        32-33 

A  strong  case  appears  to  exist  for  the  standardisation  of  the  emoluments  of  teachers  of 
equal  qualifications  throughout  the  Union   .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  34 

Some  reference  is  made  to  the  history  of  the  subject  and  the  work  of  training  institutes 
and  normal  schools        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .        35-37 

The  position  of  the  teaching  profession  is  discussed.  At  present  the  proportion  of  teachers 
in  public  schools  possessing  any  academical  qualification  is  small,  and  a  considerable  number 
have  no  recognised  certificate  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .        38-39 

The  various  certificates  are  described.  The  First  Class  certificate  is  now  substantially 
confined  to  graduates  who,  after  going  through  an  approved  course,  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  Union  Department  . .  . .  . .  40 
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Tlip  (irradinK  »f  srhools.  aiul  the  system  of  "  sooonilary  tops,  "  are  ilisciissed.  Secondary 
teachers  should  l)e  eiicoiiraced  to  CTadnate.  taking  B\ihseii\ieiitly  a  professional  eo\irse  in 
advanced  subjects  ..  41-42 

The  I'niversity  and  the  CoUopes  should  co-operate  with  tiie  Department  iu  improving 
the  supply  of  secondary  teoc\>ers.  Education  is  now  a  subject  of  University  instruction  at 
Cape  Town.  Stellenboscli.  Orahamstown  and  nioenifonteiu,  Thei-e  should  tie  n  systematised 
correlation  of  theoretical  and  experimental  work.  Courses  of  Kxtension  Lectures  should  he 
arranped  with  Hpecial  reference  to  the  rcq\iircments  of  teachers  ,  .  .  .  .  .        4S-45 

Thk  I'nivkusitv   ami  Tin;   I'l  ni-n'  Schoous. 

Tin-  iM^pinnintts  of  secondaiv  edination  may  he  trari'il  to  the  foundation  of  the  South 
African  College  in  IS'iil  and  of  otlier  Colleges,  especially  during  the  povemorship  of  Sir  Georpe 
(Jrey  ( l«.'>4-til ).  In  1S.">H  the  Hoard  of  Public  Examiners  was  established.  This  Board  was 
superseded  by  the  <T»'ation  of  the  I'niversity  of  the  Cape  in  1S73.  The  I'niversity  was  nioilelled 
on  the  Tniversity  of  Lonihm.  as  it  existed  after  its  degrees  ha<l  lieeii  thrown  open  4(>-4ft 

The  constitution  of  the  I'niversity,  its  history  and  progress,  during  the  forty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  incorporation,  its  property.  a.ssets  and  financial  position,  are  discus.sed. 
There  is  at  present  scune  difficulty  in  balancing  revenue  a'ld  ex|)enditiue.  A  moderate  regis- 
tration fee  might  be  imposed  on  all  matriculated  stmlents  and  a  further  fee  on  the  I'onferment 
of  degrees,  entitling  the  grad\iate  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  Convocation  ..  ..  ..  ..        50-53 

A  further  step  tor  tlie  promotion  of  higher  education  at  the  Cape  was  taken  by  the  enact- 
ment of  Act  '24  of  1874.  which  was  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  secondary  education 
in  State  schools.  Some  reference  is  made  to  the  Stellenboscli  Gymnasimii.  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  1  SSI  and  designated   ""  Victoria  College "   in  ISSti  ..  ..  ..  ."14 

The  Victoria  College  and  the  South  .\frican  ('ollege  have  ceased  to  prepare  students  tor 
matriculation,  except  in  their  school  departments,  while  the  Diocesan  College  and  the  St. 
Andrew's  College  at  Grahamstown  now  confine  their  instruction  to  the  pre-matri<'ulati»n  stage  55 

Meanwhile,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  State  schools.  The  classiflcation  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  Cape  Province  is  explained.  Most  of  the  candidates  for  matriculation 
are  now  educated  at  such  schools         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5(> 

Similar  work  is  carried  on  by  the  public  high  schools  in  the  other  Provinces  and  also  by 
private  schools,  some  of  which  receive  grants  from  the  State  .  .  57 

The  stage  appears  to  have  recently  been  attained  at  wliicli  there  may  be  said  to  exist 
in  all  the  Proviiu-es  a  sufficient  niunber  of  secondary  schools,  svifficiently  well-equipped,  to 
prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  University.  The  University,  however,  mu.st  for  the 
present  maintain  its  own  test  for  such  entrance  and  could  not  rely  on  any  system  of  school- 
leaving  examinations  as  an  adequate  substitute  therefor  58 

Thk  M.\TRictn..\Tioii  Examin.\tios. 

Matriculation  should  lie  a  necessary  preliminary  to  graduation.  This  is  not  the  civse  at 
pre.sent,  so  far  a.s  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  is  concerned  .  .  50 

The  question  of  an  age-limit  is  discussed.  Candidates  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
their  names  for  the  examination  under  a  minimum  age  of  1()  ..  60 

The  number  of  candidates  for  matriculatiim  steadily  increa.sed  till  I'.tll.  In  1!H"2  there 
was  some  dimimition,  and  in  1013  a  considerable  decrease  iu  the  niuuber  of  caiuiidates  and  a 
still  greater  decline  in' the  percentage  of  passes.  This  was  mainly  attributable  to  a  raising 
of  the  standtird,  and  an  increa.«e  in  the  amount  and  range  of  preparatory  study  recpiired      .  .  61 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  failures  occurred  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, complaints  as  to  the  character  of  which  have  lieen  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation 
bv  the  I'niversity  Council.  It  would  be  regrettable  if,  thro\igh  undue  .severity  in  such  papers, 
English-speaking  students  were  discmiraged  from  the  study  of  the  Dutch  language,  or  fire  versa  02 

The  matriculation  test,  so  far  as  the  range  of  .study  is  concerned,  does  not  appear  to 
be  inadequate,  but  under  the  present  system  there  is  much  tlifticult \  iu  nirauging  a  satisfactory 
test  for  practical  work  in  science         . .  .  .  . .  03 

So  far  as  classical  studies  are  concerned,  it  might  be  desirable  to  afford  more  encourage- 
ment to  the  study  of  literature  as  distinguished  from  scholar.ship  in  the  narrower  sense. 
German  methods  are  compared  and  some  modifications  in  the  present  examination  suggested  .  .  04 

The  numlier  of  compuLsory  subjects  and  papers  might  with  advantage  be  reduced  and  a 
higher  quality  of  work  demanded  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  05 

The  proper  synthesis  of  science  and  literature  in  secondary  and  higher  education  is  still  a 
matter  of  controversy,  and  both  sides  will  probably  have  to  abate  their  extreme  pretensions  .  .  06 
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The  question  of  the  most  suitable  vehicle  of  education  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
aptitude.  Some  knowledge  of  Latin  is  indispensable  for  the  )pnmed  professions,  but  the  time 
occupied  by  technological  students  in  acquiring,  for  the  piu-poses  of  un  entrance  examination, 
a  slight  smattering  of  the  rudiments  might  in  many  cases  be  employed  to  greater  advantage. 
In  the  case  of  students  proposing  to  read  for  a  degree  or  diploma  in  applied  science,  or  for 
a  qualification  as  land  surveyor,  Latin  might  be  made  an  optional  subject  at  matriculation  .  .        67-68 

The  Vniveksity  C'crBBictn.uM. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  higher  education  of  matriciJated 
students,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  proceed  to  the  degree  in  Arts  . .  . .  . .  . .  69 

Among  the  latter  are  candidates  for  the  survey  examinations,  for  certificates  as  teachers, 
for  the  law  certificate,  the  civil  service  law  examinations,  and  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  mining 
engineering  and  agriculture     . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  •  •  •  .  . .  TO 

Medical  students  should  be  encouraged  to  graduate,  thus  obtaining  exemption  from  the 
first  two  years  of  the  medical  coiu-se.  This  is  now  obtainable  by  those  who  take  the  B.A  in 
Science,  which  would  perhaps  be  better  described  as  the  B.Sc.       ..  71 

Great  advantage  has  been  experienced  at  Harvard  University  from  requiring  a  preliminary 
degree  for  admission  to  its  professional  schools,  such  as  those  of  law  and  medicine  . .  .  .  72 

Students  in  Arts  have,  as  a  preliminary  test,  to  pass  the  Intermediate  Examination.  The 
degree  in  Arts  can  be  obtained  tlvree  years  after  matriculation.  Candidates  can  tlien  proceed 
to  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  in  law  or  for  the  higher  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science . .  .  .  73 

The  present  Inteniiediate  Examination  has  l>een  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  legitimate 
criticism.  Some  such  test  will  still  liave  to  be  maintained  for  certain  purposes,  but  so  far 
as  concerns  stuctents  readiiig  for  a  degree  in  Arts  at  one  of  the  Colleges,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  replace  it  by  internal  examinations  .  .  .  .  74 

FACiLrriES   for   Higher   Education   at   I'NivERsrry   Coij,eges. 

We  proceed  to  discui5s  the  historj-,  present  position  and  organisation  of  the  various 
Colleges,  the  financial  resources,  facilities  afforded  and  special  requirements  of  each  centre. 
The  latter  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  report  of  a  Departmental  Commission,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Thomson,  which  was  appointed  in  1911  ..  ..  ..  ..  75-77 

Effect  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission,  while  otliers 
requiring  statutory  authority  were  embodied  in  the  Higher  Education  Bill,  introduced  last 
year  simultaneously  with  the  University  Bill,  but  not  proceeded  with.  Financial  statements 
have  been  received  by  the  Commission  from  each  College  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  78 

We  begin  om'  examination  of  College  work  with  a  review  of  the  present  position,  require- 
ments, and  suggested  lines  of  future  progress,  of  tha  South  African  College  . .  79 

Statistics  are  given  as  to  the  number  of  students  in  each  College  and  the  cost  to  the  State 
per  student.  Such  cost  is  much  greater  in  the  other  Provinces,  where  the  Colleges  are  at 
present  "  State-run  "  institutions,  than  in  the  "  State-aided  "  Colleges  of  the  Cape.  The 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  if  enacted,  would  not  at  present  effect  any  material  change 
in  the  position  in  this  respect.  The  work  of  a  University,  taken  as  a  whole,  can  never  be 
self-supporting    .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  -        80-82 

The  most  useful  benefaction  to"a  University  or  a  College  is  a  contribution  to  its  general 
endowment  fund  or  provision  for  the  development  of  some  special  branch  of  its  work  .  .  . .  83 

While  there  are  differences  in  detail,  the  constitution  of  the  South  African  College  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  tliat  of  the  Colleges  generally.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Council, 
while  the  Senate  is  responsible  for  the  curriculum  and  supervision  of  students.  The  College 
has  no  Principal.  The  Principal  of  each  College,  or  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  .  .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  84 

The  position  of  the  Faculty  is  discussed,  with  reference  to  emoluments,  leave  of  absence, 
retiring  allowances,  and  opportiuiities  for  study  and  research        .  .  . .  . .  . .  85-86 

The  South  African  College  is  at  present  working  on  a  deficit,  but  derives  a  surplus  from 
its  School.  The  connection  at  present  existing,  in  th.c  case  of  both  the  South  African  College 
and  the  Victoria  College,  between  the  College  and  tl.e  School,  is  in  many  respects  advantageous, 
and  the  status  quo  in  this  respect  shotild  for  the  present  be  maintained     .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  87 

A  report  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Perry  on  the  laboratories  and  other  appliances 
for  scientific  work  at  this  and  the  other  Colleges.  .Attention  is  called  to  certain  deficiencies 
in  the  field  of  applied  science  and  especially  in  the  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  .  .  88 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  at  the  South  African  College  to  the  various  branches  of 
engineering,  and  the  first  two  years'  course  in  mining  engineering  for  the  diploma  of  the  School 
of  Mines  may  be  taken  at  Cape  Town.  The  College  in  other  branches  grants  its  own  diploma, 
which  is  recognised  by  the  London  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  College  course,  in  both 
civil  and  electrical  engineering,  provides  useful  officers  for  various  departments  of  the  public 
service.  The  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  might  be  extended,  vmder  certain  conditions. 
to  all  branches  of  that  science,  and  should  be  granted  on  the  results  of  the  work,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  performed  by  the  student  at  his  own  College .  .  .  .  89-90 
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Sporial  facilitios  exist  at  tlic  S.mtli  Alri<'uii  t'iillt>;;o  fur  tiiolonical  stiulips.  ami  i>8peoiaU\ 
that  of  l)Otany,  wliicli  is  suppniti'il  by  the  Huhis  t-iuldwiiinnt.  anil  shoulil  be  pri)nii>ti>(l  by  the 
recent  creation  of  a  national  Botanical  Oanleu  at   Kirstenbosch.  adjacent  to  Oroote  Schtnir. 
Botany  and  horticvilture  owe  much  to  the  enterprise  of  tlu-  Dutch  in  introducing  to  Europe 
the  flora  of  Asia  anil  Africa.      I'harmacolofiy  and  materia  medira  may  find  here  a  valuable 
field  for  invest ij;ftt ion  ..  ..  ■•  ■•  ■■        91-'J3 

Meilical  students  can  at   present  t.ikc  the  first  two  years'  course  at  the  South  African 
(.'oUe^e.      Sviggestions    have    been    made    for    providing   fin-   the    full    course.     Arrangements 
might  be  niiwle  at  no  great  cxju-nse  for  n  third  year's  com-se  in  Pharmacology,  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology.      A  coiuse  in   Hygiene,   in  preparation  for  the  Diploma  in   Pulilic  Health,  has 
already  beei\  arranged  by  the  College  and  is  recogni.sed  in  tlie  Tnited  Kingdom.      'I'he  successful 
prosecution  of  the  above  studies  shoidd  entitle  canilidates  to  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Medicine. 
Provision  might  also  be  made  for  the  study  of  forensic  medicine,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
course  for  a  professional  iiMalilication,  consisting  mainly  of  clinical  studies,  can  for  the  present 
be  more   advantageously   p\irsued   in   Europe.     The   essential   point    is   tliat    the   foundation 
should  be  laid  by  a  souml  training  iix  the  elements  of  pure  science,  ciiiibliiig  tlic>  student   to 
derive  the  greatest  profit  from  sid)Sequent  teaching  and  observation  04-97 

The  facilities  for  legal  studies  are  at   present   very  restri<ted.   both  as  to  stall',  sidijects. 
and  etiuipment.       The  re((\iirement  of  a  degree  in  .\rts  as  a  preliminary  to  that  in  law  shoidd 
be  maintained.      Law  should   be  treated   in  the  Vniversity  as  a  subject   of^'scicntilic  study. 
Civil  Law,  the  History  of    Law,  Comparative    Jurisprudence.  Constitutional  Law  an<l  History, 
International  Law  and  I'olitical  Philosophy,  are  among  the  subjects  for  the  study  of  which 
facilities  shoidd  be  s\ipplied.        The  study  should  not  be  conlincd  to  those  i-ontemplating  the 
law  a.s  a  profession.      Provision  should  be  made  for  the  creation  of  a  good  library,  for  th«  use 
of  both  teachers  and  students  .  .  ..  ..  ■■  ■■  <I8-I01 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Sovitli  .Xfriian  College  has  ri'ieiitly  been  made 
by  the  establishment  of  n  Chair  of  Economics.      In  this  subject  also  a  special  library  is  unich 
required.   The  study  of  economic  science,  as  of  geogiaphy  and  acc<nnitancy.  in  their  advanced 
branches,  and  the  elements  of  fiiumce,  shoidd  be  incluilod  in  a  Faculty  of  Commerce,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  is  becoming  increasingly  recognised  as  an  important,  if  not  indispensable, 
feature  in  a  modern  University  ..    lt'--l":t 

The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  University  training  to  those  about  to  engage  in  ciun- 
mercial  or  industrial  pursuits  is  becoming  more  general  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.     Some  illustrations  are  given  of  the  demand  for  such  training  and  the  considerations 
on  which  it  is  hosed.     The  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Economics  might  be  granted  to  students  who 
passed  successfully  a  full  course  in  the  varicnis  branches,  while  a  diploma  might  be  awarded 
for  a  shorter  course        .  .  .  .  ■  ■    ItU-lllo 

The  curriculum  in  .\rts  and  Science  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail.      In  some  branches, 
more  specialised  instruction  and  more  accommodation  is  required.      One  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  is  the  formation  of  a  University  Library,  for  which  the  present  Smith  African  College 
Library  may  serve  as  u  nucleus.     The  services  of  a  cpialified  librarian  should  b<>  obtaineil. 
.\11  the  University  Colleges  require  furtlier  and  better  equipment  in  this  respect .  .  .  .  .  .    lOG-107 

A  Universit.v  in  South  Africa  should  possess  its  own  Press.     Such  an  institution  has 
elsewhere  been  foimd  to  increase  the  reputation  of  a  University  and  would  supply  many 

facilities  in  which  we  are  now  deficient  ..  ..  ..  ..  108 

More   and   better   residential   accommodation   and   recreation   grounds   for   students  are 
much  required.     The  latter  are  scarcely  obtainable  in  convenient   proximity  to  the  College 
buildings  at  Cape  Towni.      A  University  is  a  place  for  botli  stud_\-  and  recreation,  but  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  pursuit  of  athletic  sports,  and  the  distinction  attached  to  proficiency  in 
such  competitions,   being  allowed   to   become  an  obsession.      Such   matters  should  be  given 
their  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the  student,  and  facilities  provided  for  their  enjoyment,  but 
should  not  be  pushed  to  excess  or  allowed  to  become  a  ruling  passion       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    109-1  111 

The  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  has  done  much  for  higher  education  with  compara- 
tively slight   assistance  from  the  public  funds.      Among  its  present  requirements  are  more 
and  more  suitable  hostel  accommodation,  and  more  bursaries  tenable  for  a  longer  period  by 
deserving  students.     The  present  accommodation  is  shared  by  the  students  of  the  adjacent 
Theological  Seminary, who  are  associated  with  the  College  students  intheir  sports  and  social  life   111-1 1:2 

The  University  has  recently  instituted  the  degree  of  H.D.,  most  of  the  candidates  for 
which  have  come  from  this  Seminary.      It  appears,  however,  that  the  local  authorities,  repre- 
senting the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  are  not  in  favour  of  the  granting  of  theological  degrees 
by  an  imdenoininational  University.     The  question  is  one  as  to  which  we  think  further  experi- 
ence is  necessary,  and  we  do  not  make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject.     Should  the 
Theological  Seminary  desire  to  be  made  a  Faculty  in  Theology  of  the  University,  with  freedom 
to  present  its  own  candidates  for  a  divinity  degree,  there  arc  precedents  for  granting  such  an 
applicatiim  ..  ••  •■  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■•  ••    11^-114 

Stellenbosch  is  too  far  from  Cape  Town  for  any  arrangement  to  be  miuie  for  teaching 
on  an  inter-collegiate  basis,  such  as  can  be  organised  when  the  constituent  Colleges  of  a 
University  are  in  the  same  locality.  With  increasing  specialisation,  however,  some  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  study  will  probably  in  future  have  to  be  devised, . .  , .  . .  115 
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It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  Faculty  of  Education  might  he  oonfentiated  at  Stellen- 
bosch,  but  there  is  sufficient  scope  for  this  work  at  both  centres,  and  probably  also  at  both 
Graharastowu  nn<l  Hloemfontein.  where  Cluiirs  have  been  established  in  recent  years  .  .  1 1(5 

Stops  should  be  taken  for  the  establishment  at  the  Victoria  (.'i>llege  of  a  Chair  of  Agricul- 
ture. Stellenbosch  possesses  exceptional  atlvantages  for  the  study  of  agricultural  science 
which,  especially  as  pursued  in  some  of  the  American  State  Universities,  has  yielded  very 
valuable  economical  results.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Union  ilepends  on  the  scientific  development  of  its  agricultural  resources 
and  of  such  subjects  as  veteriiuiry  science  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    117-118 

Keference  is  made  to  the  present  state  of  agricultural  education,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Union  Department  of  .Agi-iculture.  Proposals  hu\e  been  made  for  courses 
for  advanced  students  in  the  Agricidtural  Colleges.  The  I'niversity  at  the  same  time  is 
arranging  a  four  years'  course  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture.  The  synthesis  of  Uni- 
versity and  departmental  work  in  this  branch  is  at  present  incomplete  and  requires  careful 
study  110 

The  higher  branches  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  science  should  be  pursued  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  University  Colleges,  and  especially  with  that  of  those  at  Stellenbosch 
and  Pretoria.  .\11  technological  work  benefits  by  association  with  the  general  %vork  of  the 
University.  Experience  in  .Vnierica  and  elsewhere  is  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
Sufficient  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  the  necessary  specialisation  and  for  practical  and 
experimental  work.  All  technical  and  professional  training  should  be  fomuled  on  as  broud 
and  thorough  a  general  education  as  circumstances  may  permit  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    IJO-lJo 

Erom  the  work  of  the  Victoria  College  at  Stellenljosch  we  proceed  to  that  of  the  Huguenot 
Collejie  lit  Wellington,  wfiich  was  established  a.s  a  College  for  young  women,  but  at  present 
admits  «  certain  number  of  men  students.  Under  the  Act  of  1!I07  this  arrangement  should 
have  terminated  at  the  end  of  last  year,  but  the  Colleges  Bill  of  last  year  authorised  its  pro- 
longation for  a  fiuther  period.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  regidarise  the  position.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  separate  Colleges  for  women,  and  the  Huguenot  College  woidd  be  well 
advised,  as  promptly  a.s  may  lie  practicable,  to   "' revert  to  type  "  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    1211- 1  "J? 

The  position  of  the  College  and  facilities  there  afforded  are  discussed.  It  should  retain 
a  useful  place  in  the  sphere  of  University  work,  especially  in  such  branches  as  the  training  of 
teachers,  masic,  horticuUiue  and  social  science*  ..  ..  ..  ..  I-JS 

The  present  position  of  musical  studies  in  the  University  curricuhun  is  exammed.  The 
conferring  of  degrees  hi  music  is  imderstood  to  lie  in  cimteMiplation.  but  any  attempt  to  create 
a  Faculty  of  Music  would  be  premature  ..  ..  \2'J 

Domestic,  or  Social,  Science  in  its  advanced  branches  is  an  appropriate  sidjject  for  Uni- 
versity instruction,  and  shovild  be  included  on  a  proper  basis  in  a  Ladies'  College  as  a  subject 
proficiency  in  which  might  be  recognised  either  by  a  degree  or  by  a  special  diploma      . .  .  .    I3U-131 

Grahamslovvu  possesses  many  advantages  as  a  centre  for  both  higher  anil  secondary 
education.  The  Rhodes  College  wius  incorporated  in  19114.  and  much  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  financial  position,  however,  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  It  is 
difficult  to  balance  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  .scheme  for  permanent  buildings  requires 
additional  help  of  a  substantial  kind.  There  is  now  a  fairly  strong  faculty  and  a  considerable 
numlier  of  students.  The  institution  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  promotion  of  higher 
education  over  a  large  and  progressive  area  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    l:j"2-13o 

The  University  Colleges  in  the  other  Provinces  were  incorporated  by  Acts  of  the  respective 
•Colonies  passed  on  the  eve  of  Union.  They  are  all  at  present  State  institutions,  built,  equipped 
and  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenue.  An  accoimt  is  given  of  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  resident  students         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    l;!(>-137 

The  Grey  University  College  is  a  development  of  the  (Jrey  College  at  Bloemfontein, 
founded  in  18.").5.  Its  progress  has  on  the  whole  l>een  fairly  satisfactory,  although  recently 
there  has  been  a  slight  .set-back,  attributable  to  special  causes.  The  work  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  Province  has,  however,  nuich  advanced.  an<l  the  .schools  should  in  an  increasing 
degree  prove  feeders  to  the  University  College  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .    138-140 

Provision  is  now  made  at  this  College  for  the  advanced  training  of  teachers  xmder  a 
Professor  of  Education,  whose  time  at  present  seems  to  lie  insufficiently  occupied.  Some 
connection  slutidd,  if  possible,  be  established  lietween  the  work  of  the  University  College 
and  that  of  the  Agricultiual  College  now  being  erected  in  the  neii;hbo\uhood.  A  suggestion 
is  made  with  regard  to  the  cstalilishment  of  a  Chair  of  Military  History  anil  Science      . .  .  .    141-143 

The  number  of  stuilents  at  the  Natal  University  College  is  at  present  verv  small.  A 
falling-off  this  year,  both  here  and  at  Bloemfojitein.  was  partially  attributable  to  the  large 
proportion  of  the  candidates  for  matriculation  who  failed  in  Dutch.  Secondary  education 
in  the  Pro\ince,however,  is  making  good  progress,  and  the  College  should  have  a  fair  oppor- 
twiity  of  demonstrating  its  usefulness.  Better  eqiiipment  in  the  way  of  books,  in  all  the 
newer  Colleges,  is  much  required  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    144-140 

The  Durbai\  Technical  Institute  has  had  an  educative  influence  on  local  opinion,  and 
forms  a  useful  link  between  general  oducatinn  and  vocational  training  .  .  . .  . ,  . .  147 
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'     The  evolution  of  higher  education  in  the  Transvaal  has  had  a  comparatively  short  but  "^ 
rather  complicated  liistory,  of  which  wo  give  an  outline.     Roforenco  is  made  to  the  work  of  ^ 
t)ie  Johannesburg  Council  of  Education,  of  tlie  School  of  Mines  at  Johaniiesbiu-g,  originally  ; 
eatablished  as  a  Technical   Institute,   and   afterwards  designated   the   Transvaal   University 
College,  and  of  the  present  University  College  at  Pretoria.     In  1904  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  made  a 
donation  of  certain  landed  property,  and  in  190.')  a  bequest  of  the  sum  of  £200,000,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  Transvaal.     Mr.  Beit  died  in  1900,  and  the  income  of  the  bequest  has     i 
since  then  been  received  by  the  Coimeil  of  Education  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..'.148-155 

The  project  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  at  Pretoria,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  that  purpose  of  fluids  voted  by  the  Transvaal  Parliament,  has  not  yet  taken  definit 
shape.  Agricultural  and  veterinary  science  should  if  possible  bo  promoted  in  connection 
with  the  biological  and  other  scientific  branches  of  University  teaching.  Advantage  should 
be  taken,  for  the  purposes  of  bacteriological  research  and  the  comparative  study  of  animal 
and  human  medicine,  of  the  Institutes  at  Joluumesburg  and  Onderstopoort.  The  University 
should  be  in  a  position  to  grant  a  diploma  for  veterinary  science  and  post-graduate  studies 
in  these  subjects  should  also  be  encouraged    ..  ..  ._  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..    loO-ltiO 

Some  correlation  should  be  established  between  the  technological  work  of  the  School 
of  Mines  and  the  courses  of  study  at  the  University  Colleges.  All  students  of  the  Suhpol  of 
Mines  should  matriculate  at  the  University,  and  the  School  sluuUd  be  entitled  to  present 
them  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    llil-lU2 

The  College  Department  of  the  Potchefstroom  Seminary  contains  a  considerable  numlier    I 
of  matriculated  students  reading  for  a  degree  in  Arts.      But  as  long  as  it  retains  its  denomi- 
national character  it  is  not  entitled  under  the  present  regulations  to  any  giant  in  aid  from 
the  State,  and  its  pupils  must  be  classified  as  "external"  students  ..  ..  ..  ..  1G3 

ExTEKNAL  Students. 

The  Cape  University  has  always  admitted  external  students  to  its  Intermediate  and 
degree  examinations,  following  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  practice  of  the  University  of 
London,  where  the  (piestion  has  aroused  much  controversy.  It  is^diflficult  to  provide  any  test, 
representing  the  same  standard  of  attainments,  for  both  internal  and  external  students, 
and  the  passing  of  an  examination  affords  no  evidence  that  the  student  has  recei\ed  a  Uni- 
versity training.  Some  statistical  information  has  been  supplied  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  external  to  internal  students,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  nianj'  cases,  especially 
in  the  teaching  profession,  in  which  the  requirement  of  residence  or  training  at  a  College  would 
preclude  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  Existing  privileges  in  this  matter  should  not  be  lightlj- 
withdrawn,  but  efforts  should  be  made,  by  means  of  scholarships  and  bursaries,  to  give  poor 
but  deserving  students  the  benefit  of  collegiate  training,  while  teachers  should  bo  encouraged  ~ 
to  graduate  before  beginning  their  professional  work.  It  will  probably  bo  foimd  necessary 
to  limit  the  examination  of  external  students  to  the  course  in  Ai'ts  and  certain  branches  of 
science,  in  which  practical  tests  are  of  minor  importance.  It  must  be  loft  to  the  University 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  sidmission  of  such  students  to  its  examinations     .  .  .  .  ...  1(54-171 

The  University  and  the  Colleges. 

A  strong  case  has  been  established  for  University  reform  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the 
relations  at  present  subsisting  between  the  I'niversity  and  the  Colleges.     There  is  a  consensus     j 
of  expert  opinion  on  this  point .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .    172-174 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  effecti\e  organisation  of  education  is  hampered  by  tho  system  of 
external  examinations.  The  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  University  during  the  last  few  years, 
both  geographical  and  educational,  has  diminished  its  etficiency  as  an  examining  body  .  .  .  .    175-176 

The  work  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  Colleges  is  cramped  by  the  Uni\ersity  syllabus, 
while  the  energies  of  students  are  diverted  from  their  true  objective.  Much  time  is  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  changes  in  detail  and  schemes  for  revision.  The  evidence  of  some  of  the 
Professors  is  referred  to  on  these  points  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    177-179 

Experience  elsewhere  is  to  the  same  effect.  In  Germany  and  America  much  less  import- 
ance is  attached  to  examinations,  and  much  more  to  class  work,  than  is  the  case  in  England 
and  France.  Some  reference  is  made  to  the  history  and  present  position  of  higher  education 
in  the  latter  country 180-182 

The  London  Commission  was  of  opinion  that  "'  both  a  detailed  syllabus  and  an  external 
examination  are  inconsistent  with  the  true  interests  of  University  education,  injiu'ious  to  the 
students,  degrading  to  the  teachers,  and  ineffecti\e  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  vdew  "  '  ; 

The  question  of  the  reform  of  the  system  of  higher  education  in  South  Africa  has  been 
the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion,  and  various  schemes  have  been  proposed  by  the  Colleges 
and  the  Council  of  the  University.  The  South  African  College  in  1905  desired  incorporation 
as  a  separate  University  with  its  own  charter,  but  the  opinion  of  the  other  Colleges  was]adverse 
to  the  system  of  single-college  Universities.  It  lias  been  felt  of  late  years,  in  England,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  policy  of  decentralisation  may  be  carried  too  far.  .  ..  ..    184-188 
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A  scheme  of  University  re-organisation  was  adopted  by  Die  Council  in  1907,  l>ut  held 
over  pending  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference,  which  met  in  I'.MIS.  und  made  certain  proposalK, 
most  of  which,  owing  to  subsequent  changes  in  the  situation,  itnist  now  bo  regarded  as  obsolete. 
Xo  proposals  which  I'ould  now  be  framed  could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  would  pre- 
judice the  legitimate  expansion  of  existing  institutions        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ■•    189-1H3 

Suggestions  have  been  made  (1)  for  single-college  Universities.  (2)  for  a  single  national 
University  with  wider  powei-s  and  functions.  (S)  for  a  federation  of  groups  of  Colleges.  We 
examine  these  proposals  in  the  order  stated  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  I'*'* 

The  only  Colleges  which  could  now.  or  fur  a  long  time  to  come,  apply  for  separate  charters 
are  those  at  Cape  Town  and  Stellcnbosch,  which  however  are  at  present  in  some  respects 
inadequately  equipped  for  such  development.  Their  separation  would  greatly  weaken  the 
University  and  impair  its  usef\dness  for  tlie  discharge  of  its  functions  as  a  centre  for  higher 
education  out.side  Capo  Town  and  Stellenhosch  ..  ..    19^191) 

The  ideal  of  a  single  national  University  is  rather  an  iilcal  than  a  practical  objective. 
In  view  of  the  distances  involved,  and  the  scattered  nature  of  our  population  such  a  University 
could  not  meet  the  reasonable  reciuirements  of  the  people  of  the  whole  I'nion.  If  it  drew  to 
itself  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  from  the  other  Provinces,  it  would  impair  the  useful- 
ness of  the  existing  Colleges  :  if  it  failed  to  do  so,  it  would  fail  to  justify  its  own  existence. 
Xeither  do  we  possess  the  financial  resources  necessary  for  the  establishment  and  due  equip- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  For  the  promotion  i>f  I'uivei-sity  teaching  and  research  we  must 
look  to  the  existing  Colleges  as  instruments  and  coadjutors  of  the  University  .  .  19i-190 

These  considerations  point  to  tlic  adaptation  to  our  requirements  of  some  organism  of  a 
federal  character.  .Although  federalism  has  many  drawbacks,  such  a  nexug  sometimes  affords 
the  best  method  of  meeting  tlie  exigencies  of  a  period  of  transition .  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  -^^ 

Proposals  for  grouping  the  Colleges  as  constituents  of  two  Universities  have  been  received 
from  the  Colleges  at  Stellenhosch.  Pretoria,  Hloemfontein  and  Maritzburg.  The  South  .African 
College  and  the  School  of  Mines  take  a  different  view,  V)ut  the  balance  of  opinion  and  of  con- 
venience appears  to  be  in  favour  of  such  a  cour.se.  The  details  are  reserved  for  subseipient 
examination         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    201-20'J 

The  Colleges  should  be  represented  on  both  the  Council  and  Senate  of  the  University. 

The  latter  shoulil,  in  fact,  c(msist  of  the  conjoint  Senates  of  the  constituent  Colleges      .  .  . .  203 

The  Colleges  should  enjoy  considerable  freedom  with  regard  to  the  ciuriculum  and  methods 
of  testing  the  work  of  matriculated  students.  There  should  be  a  joint  matriculation  board 
for  the  two  Universities  . ,  .  .  . ,  . .  . .   204-205 

The  Intermediate  examination  should  be  confined  to  external  students  and  others  not 
proceeding  to  a  degree  in  Arts.  Candidates  for  the  ordinary  degree  shoidd  be  examined  by 
their  own  College,  with  the  concurrence  of  external  examiners.  Due  credit  should  be  given 
to  class  work,  of  which  records  should  be  kept  .  .  . .  '-OO 

Examinations  foi-  lioni>urs  and  scholarships,  for  degrees  in  law.  and  the  higher  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Science,  .sho\ild  contin\ie  to  be  conducted  by  the  University.  The  syllalius  and 
system  of  examinations  have  been  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  improving  the  character 
of  University  teaching    .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •   207-209 

The  Medium  of  Instruction. 

In  a  bilingual  country  neither  teacher  nor    student     should    be  prejudiced  through  being 
more  conversant  with  one  language  than  the  other.     National  sentiment  is  largely  concentrated 
on  the  cultivation  and  preservati<m  of  the  mother-tongue  and  such  sentiment,  in  academical 
as  well  as  other  matters,  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.      But  there  seems  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  (jiiestion  of  the  medium  is  likely  to  cause  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
future  developments  of  higher  education.      The  desirability  of  acqviiring  a  command  of  both 
the  official  languages  is  becoming  more  generally  recognised  ami  an  inircasing  proportion  of 
both  teachers  and  students  will  in  the  f\iture  be  bilingual  ..  ..  ..    210-215 

Candidates  for  matriculatiou  lia\e  at  present  the  option  of  taking  the  papers  in  either 
English  or  Dvitch.  The  mediimi  of  instruction  in  the  Colleges  is  mainly,  but  not  exchisively. 
English.  The  matter  is  one  which  may  safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Colleges,  but 
every  attempt  should  be  maile  to  meet  the  wishes  of  students  who  desire  instruction  thrmigh 
the  mediiuu  uS  either  language.  Slundd  any  grievance  arise  facilities  should  be  given  for  its 
investigation  by  the  College  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  University,  but  the  nuitter  is  one  in 
which  we  can  rely  on  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  Colleges  will  doubtless  pursue  a  liberal 
policy  and  endeavour  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  sections  of  the  people  ..    21(5-218 

[U.G.  42— 14.] 
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We  proceed  to  consider  Imw  the  endowments  referred  to  in  the  Bill  of  last  year  ran  best 
l>o  utilised  for  the  promotion  of  liigher  education.     The  liistory  of  the  Beit  pift  and  beque.st 
has  already  l»en  sketched  (pars.   150.   151).      Some  proposals  on  the  subject  wore  made  by 
General  Smuts,  at  the  time  of  Union,  to  Sir  J.  Wcrnher  and  Mr.  O.  Beit.      A  suggestion  was 
then  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  on  the  Groote  Schuur  estate,  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.     The  sum  of  £."iOO,IHIO  (including  Mr.  .-V.  Beit's  bequest  of 
£200,000)  was  promisi-d  by  these  gentlemen,  under  certain  conditions,  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
farther  contribution  of  £25,000  was  promised  by  the  De  Beers  Company .  .  ..  ..  ..   219-222 

The  primary  condition  of  the  gift,  as  expressed  by  Sir  J.  Wernher  and  Mr.  Beit,  vtaa  that 
the  University  to  be  erected  was  to  be  a  residential  and  teaching  University     A  Bill  on  the 
subject  was  dratted  in  1911,  to  which  various  objections  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  donors. 
In  December,   1911,   Sir  J.   Wernher  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £250,000   "for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  building  and,  if  sufficient,  partly  endowing  a  University  at  Groote  Schuur."     He 
died  in  May,  11112.     The  conditions  on  which  his  bequest  will  l>e  available  are  discusstid  and 
some  of  the  risks  of  fiu-thor  delay  in  the  premises  indicated .  .  ..  ..  ..  ..    223-224 

Wo  have  to  endeavour  to  frame  a  scheme  which  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  deceased, 
the  views  of  their  representatives,  and  the  requirements  of  the  people  .  .  .  .  225 

The  draft  Bill  above  referred  to  proposed  that  the  institution  at  Groote  Schuur  should 
be  a  post-graduate  University.     This  proposal  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  donors  or  to 
expcit  opinion  in  South  Africa.      It  did  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  wa-s  not 
submitted  to  the  Legislature    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  220 

The  University  Bill  of  last  year  proposed  to  make  the  pn.ssing  of  the  lntern>ediato  examina- 
tion a  condition  of  admission  to  University  teaching  at  the  central  seat.  Objections  were 
taken  to  this  proposal  n.s  caUulated  to  interfere  with  tlic  work  of  tlie  University  Colleges.  It 
was  contended  that  the  High  Schools  would  prepare  candidates  up  to  this  stage  and  the 
Colleges  would  lose  their  best  stvidents.  We  discu.ss  the  arguments  ad\anced  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Bill.  JfatricuUition  should  remain  the  test  of  admis- 
sion to  the  X'niversity.  and  the  matriculated  student  should  be  entitled  to  admission  at  any 

College  ..      " .".227-230 

The  Bill  provided  imder  certain  conditions  for  the  merger  of  any  existing  College  in  the 
central  seat  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  present  to  the  new  University.     Certain 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  f\iture  constitutional  arrangements,  from  the  University 
Council  and  some  of  the  Colleges,  are  cited.    The  authorities  of  the  South  African  College  are 
not  opposed  to  merger  on  fair  terms  and  conditions,  and  the  combinatiim  of  the  resources  of 
the  present  University  and  of  that  College  with  the  potentialities  of  a  residential  seat,  sub- 
stantially endowed,  at  Groote  Schuur,  would  be  full  of  promise  for  the  futiue.     The  other 
Colleges  in  the  Cape  Province  are  willing  to  associate  themselves  with  such  a  plan  .  .   231-233 

Residential  accommodation  for  students,  class  rooms  and  all  necessary  adjimcts,  should 
be  provided  at  Groote  Schuur,  together  with  a  residence  for  the  Principal,  and  a  spacious 
campus,  with  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  recreation.      Such  a  site  would  lack  none  of  the  amenities 
desirable  in  the  central  seat  of  a  University  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .    234-235 

The  administrative  and  secretarial  work  should  be  condticted  in  the  present  University 
buildings  in  Cape  Town,  where  accommodation  for  students  will  also  still  be  required.     The 
work  of  the  faculties  will  be  distributed  between  the  two  centres.     We  make  some  suggestions 
•  as  to  the  moat  convenient  distribution  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  236 

The  position  of  the  Principal  of  the  South  African  University  College  is  considered.     He 
should  be  pro\'ided  with  a  suitable  residence,  receive  an  adequate  salary,  and  enjoy  security 
of  tenure.     He  should,  if  possible,  combine  academical  distinction  with  administrative  capacity. 
We  refer  to  the  position  occupied  in  the  United  .States  by  the  I'residents  of  the  principal 
Universities  and  Colleges,      Each  of  the  constituent  Colleges  should  have  a  Principal,  and  the 
position  should  be  invested  witli  due  dignity  and  weight  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .    237-241 

The  constitution  of  Deans  of  Faculties  and  the  creation  of  Boards  of  Studies  would  prob- 
ably at  present  bo  premature.     The  latter  point  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  AcsMlemic 

Senate  242 

Certain  funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Chair  of  French.     The  amount  available  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  but  might  be 
utilised  for  arranging  special  courses  of  lectures,  and  creating  a  library  including  the  most 
representative  works  in  the  various  departments  of  French  literature    .  .  .  .  . .  . .  243 

Should  the  work  of  the  South  African  College  be  merged  with  that  of  the  University  at 
its  central  seat,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  such  a  combination  will  affect  the  position  of 
the  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch.     That  College  has  hitherto  received  comparatively  little 
assistance  from  the  State  and  has  rather  a  strong  claim  for  further  support.     Wo  refer  to 
some  of  its  more  urgent  requirements . .  _  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .   244-245 

The  Huguenot  College  should  be  affiUated  to  the  re-constituted  University,  but  should 
be  entitled,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  to  apply  for  admission  as  a  constituent 
College •  • _ 246 
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Tlie  Rhodes  College,  like  the  Victoria  College,  haw  hitherto  received  comparatively  little 
iissistance  from  the  State.  There  is  a  yood  case  for  a  further  Rraut  for  pornianent  huildingB. 
The  question  of  whether  the  Khodes  t'ollego  should  be  conuected  with  Iho  Tniversity  of  the 
Cape  or  with  that  of  the  North  is  one  on  which  the  views  of  the  College  itself  appear  to  have 
varied  and  which  has  caused  the  Coinniission  considerable  dilKoulty,  us  there  are  weighty 
arcuinents  on  both  sides.  Wo  thInU  the  matter  should  l)c  left  to  the  election  of  the  College 
itself,  which  appears  at  present  to  be  ni  favour  of  joining  the  South  African  College  and  the 
Victoria  College  as  a  constituent  of  the  I'nivcrsity  situated  in  its  own  I'roviiici- .  .  .  .    -247-240 

On  this  assumption,  Pretoria  will  lie  the  central  seal  of  the  ni^w  I'niversity,  of  which  the 
Colleges  at  Pretoria,  Uloemfontein  and  Maritzburg  will  be  constituents,  while  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Johannesljurg  should  be  classified  as  a  technological  faculty  of  both  Universities. 
Its  diploma  students  from  the  Cape  will  matriculate  at  Cape  Towni,  its  other  students  at 
Pretoria.  The  latter  University  will  probably  commence  with  a  roll  of  over  SOB  matriculated 
students "iSO-^jl 

Its  equipment  and  resources  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  students  and  command  the 
services  of  able  teachers.  Its  work  may  be  brought  into  corrolatioii  with  that  of  the  proposed 
-Agricultural  College,  and  it  may  also  benelit  from  the  realisation  of  the  Krankcnwald  Estate. 
It  may  also  be  hoped  that  its  establishment  will  .stimulate  local  patriotism  ..  ..  ..    •252-253 

The  Beit  bequest,  as  well  as  the  Frankenwald  Estate,  was  originally  intended  for  tho 
furtherance  of  educational  work  in  the  Trans\aal.  We  refer  to  certain  representations 
received  (ui  tlie  subject  and  suggest  that,  if  our  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  two  Uni- 
versities is  iidoplt'd,  a  s\il)stantial  ])ortion  of  this  bequest  (£125.00(»)  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  work  of  the  University  of  Pretoria  at  its  central  seat,  thai  of  the  School  of  MiucA  and 
that  of  the  Witwatersrand  Council  of  Education,  which  has  hitherto  received  the  interest  on 
the  prmcipal  amoimt.  Certain  further  steps,  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  our  reference, 
may  have  to  be  taken,  in  the  ciuse  of  all  the  constituent  Colleges,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  '■  period  of  transition  "  alluded  to  in  the  reference  to  the  Thomson  Coiiunis-sion  .  .  ..    2.')4-25tJ 

Of  the  balance  available  (£400,000),  the  sum  of  £250.000,  in  terms  of  the  will  of  Sir  .7. 
Wernher,  has  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  University  at  its  central  seat  at  Grooto  Schuur. 
Wo  suggest  that  the  De  Bcors  donation  should  lie  used  as  the  nucleus  for  the  ci-eatiou  at  the 
Victoria  College  of  a  P'aculty  of  .\grii'uUurc  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  257 

Should  this  proposal  be  adopted,  wc  tliiuk  the  Government  should  a-ssist  by  slightly 
increasing  the  amount  of  tho  free  grant  to  that  College  proposed  by  the  Thomson  Commission 
and  contributing  the  sum  of  £.50,000  for  new  iaiiUlings.  hostel  acconunodation  and  general 
purposes  .  .  .  .  ■  ■  ■  •  258 

Somewhat  similar  suggostiiuis  are  made  witli  regard  to  the  Rhodes  College.  If  Mr.  t).  Beit 
is  willing  to  allow  one  moiety  (£25,000)  of  his  propi;sed  donation  to  go  to  the  building  fund 
of  that  College,  the  Government  slicudd  be  invited  to  make  a  similar  contribution,  which 
woukl  lie  £5,000  in  exce.ss  of  the  balance  of  the  grant  proposed  for  similar  purposes  by  the 
Thomson  Commission    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  259 

There  will  thus  be  a  balance  of  £350,000  available  for  Iniversity  buildings  at  Groote 
Schuur,  on  a  site  to  be  granted  by  tho  Govemiuent.  and  for  the  i)iu'pose  of  partially  endowing 
University  teaching  at  the  (central  seat,  a.s  ctmtemplated  by  Sir  .J.  Wernher  ami  Mr.  Beit. 
Wo  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  utilising  this  l)Cnefaction  and  add  a  sum- 
mary of  our  recouimendations  on  this  branch  of  oiu'  inquiry  . .    2(50-201 

CONST1TUT10N.\L    OlU!.\.NlS.\TION. 

We  have  not  gone  into  any  minute  detail  on  this  subject,  whii-h  \\\\\  rather  be  a  matter 
for  a  statute-making  Conunission,  whose  iluly  it  will  be  to  create  machinery  for  giving  effect 
to  any  enactment  on  the  s\ibject.  We  sketc-h  in  outline  the  i^Histitution  of  the  University' 
and  the  Colleges.  While  the  present  system  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  maintained,  and 
aVjsoluto  miiformity  in  such  matters  should  not  lie  attempted,  there  arc  certain  points  lo 
which  we  refer,  a.s  to  which  a  general  ride  should  be  adoptetl.  We  discuss  the  composition, 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Coimcil,  Senate  and  Cmivocation  of  tho  new  Universities  and  make 
some  general  recommendations  on  the  subject  . .  . .  .  .  .  .    2t>2-2tJ8 

We  conclude  with  some  general  observations  as  to  the  province  and  functions  of  the 
University,  the  objects  at  which  it  should  aim,  the  ends  it  should  sid>serve,  the  ideals  it  should 
pursue,  and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  nation        .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .    269-272 

St'MM.vBY  OF  Recommendations. 

We  append,  in  paragraph  274,  a  summary  of  our  principal  recommendations,  subject  to 
the  observations  contained  in  paragraph  273  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  .  •   273-274 
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UNIVERSITY    COMMISSION. 


REPORT 


TO  liJS  EXCELLENCY,  JliE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  DE 
VILLIERS,  PC.  K.C.M.C..  AC'l  INC  COViaJNOK-CENERAL 
OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Ma//  if  please  Your  Eicellency. 

We,  (he  CoininissioiKTs  a[)[)oiiited  to  inquire  into  the  facihties 
for  higher  edueation  (general,  professional  and  technical)  existing 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  to  report  as  to  what  provision  in 
regard  to  University  teaching  and  research  should  exist  in  order  to 
render  such  higher  education  suitable  for  and  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  peoi)le  of  the  Union,  and  also  to  consider  and  rejjort  upon  the 
conditions  on  which  the  endowments  referred  to  in  the  University 
of  South  Africa  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly  during 
the  Session  of  1913  could  be  best  utilised  in  the  j)romolion  of  higher 
education,  Ijeg  leave  to  rei)ort  to  Vour  Excellency  as  follovvrs:  — 

Preliminary.  i 

L  The  University  of  South  Africa  Bill,  as  mentioned   in  the  !^outh''Afrit"'Biii°^ 
reference,  having  been  introduced  into  the  Hou.se  of  Assembly  by'°" 
the  Minister  of  Education  during  the  Session  of  last  year,  its  sub- 
ject-matter was  refeired  to  a  Select  Committee  of  twelve  members 
for  inquiry  and  report,  with  power  to  take  evidence  and  call  for 
papers. 

'2.  The  Committee,  over  whose  deliberations  the  Minister  pre-  The  select  com- 
sided,  sat  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  and  took  evidence  ""' 
as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  from  a  considerable  number 
of  witnesses,  among  whom,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  "  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  was  found  to  exist  regardmg  the  lines  upon 
whicli  reform  is  to  be  carried  out."  The  evidence  was  printed  and  is 
contained  in  an  octavo  l)luc-book  of  over  300  pages.  it  may  be 
rcgartled  as  representative  of  the  various  as[)ects  of  academical  and 
professional  opinion  in  llic  piiucipal  educational  centres  and  its 
perusal  and  consideration  has  proved  of  material  assistance  in  the 
present  Incpiiry. 

3.  The  Select  Conunittee,  after  considering  the  mailer  at  large,  itsRcport. 
refrained  from  recommending  any  scheme  for  adoi)tion  by  the  Legis- 
latui'e,  but  recommended  the  ai)[)ointment  of  a  Commission  '"to 
inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  University  reform  and  extension 
in  the  Union;  and  also  into  the  conditions  on  which  the  handsome 
endowment,  referred  to  in  the  Bill,  could  Ijost  be  utilised  in  the  pro- 
motion of  higher  education." 

■4.  The  Committee  further  expressed   ■  the  conviction  that  it  is  t^'ge^cy  of  the 
desirable,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  youth  of  South  Africa,  that  a  '''"-■**'°°- 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  important  question  should  be  found  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  trusts,  if  its  recommendations  are  adopted, 
that  the  matter  may  be  dealt  with  effectively  iluring  the  next  session 
of  Parliament." 

[U.G.  4-!— '14.] 


ConBtitation  of  the 
Commissiou. 


Procedure. 


Meeting!. 


5.  The  anticipation,  or  aspiration,  with  which  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  concliules.  can  scarcely  now  be  realised.  Altliouyh  the 
Government  took  stej)s,  witli  no  unilue  delay,  to  give  effect  to  the 
above  recommendation,  consideral)le  difTiculties  arose  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commission,  as  indicated  in  the  last  Rei)ort  of  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Education.('  The  Commission  was  ajjpointed 
by  Your  Excellency's  predecessor  in  November  last ;  but,  owinw  to 
the  apjn-oach  of  the  academical  vacation,  it  was  thoujjht  inadvisable 
for  the  inquiry  to  be  commenced  till  aftei'  its  close. 

6.  The  members  of  the  Commission  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on 
February  10th  and  held  their  first  meetiny  for  the  discussion  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  followin<2;  day.  Before  enterinji;  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  it  was  decided,  after  full  consideration,  for  reasons 
which  it  seems  unnecessary  to  specify,  that  the  sittini^s  should  not 
be  open  to  the  public  or  the  press,  but  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  jniblication  of  a  full  leport  of  the  evidence  subniifted.  The 
Minister  havinji  approved  of  such  publication,  very  special  ett'orts 
have  been  made  to  ensure  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  report, 
which  it  is  hoped,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  will  at  all  events  ft)i'm  a  useful  record  of 
the  present  state  of  expert  opinion  on  the  subject-matter  of  our 
deliberations.  The  circumstances  of  the  incpiiry  have  naturally 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  re|)etition,  as  the  same  or  similar  points 
have  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  large  number  of  witnesses.  It  was 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  err,  if  at  all,  rather  on  the  side  of  su])erfluous 
detail  than  to  lun  the  risk  of  omitting  anything  germane  to  the 
investigation  :  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  all  events  no  material  aspect 
of  the  problem  has  been  ignored  or  overlooked. 

7.  The  Commission  have  held  a  considerable  number  of  meet- 
for  taking  evidence,  for  deliberation  and  discussion, 
for      consideration      of      the      Iveport       to      be     submitted. 

sitting  for  a  month  at  Cape  Town,  we  proceeded  to 
the  principal  educational  centres  throughout  the  Union. 
Evidence  was  taken  at  the  following  places  in  the  order 
named  :  Stellenbosch  ,  Wellington  ,  Grahamstown,  Bloemfontein, 
Kind)erlev,  Johannesburg,  Pretoria.  Maritzburg  and  Durban. 
On  returning  to  Cape  Town  the  sittings  were  resumed  there, 
some  su})plementarv  evidence  was  taken  and  certain  communica- 
tions from  the  Colleges  discussed,  after  which  the  Commission  con- 
sidered the  etTect  of  the  evidence  as  a  whole.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  adjourn  for  a  somewhat  prolonged  ])eriod  for  the  colla- 
tion of  documents,  the  ])rinting  of  evidence  and  the  j^reparation  of 
the  Rei)ort.  Meanwhile  a  good  many  additional  minutes  and 
suggestions  were  received  from  various  quarters,  and  on  many 
])oints  of  detail  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  supi)lementarv 
information  from  otficial  and  other  sources.  Fifty-nine  witnesses 
in  all  have  been  examined,  and  the  Commission  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  their  sense  of  obligation  for  the  valuable  information,  and 
elucidation  of  the  various  topics  and  branches  of  the  inquiry,  which 
has  thus  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  We  have  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  inspecting  the  University  Colleges — their  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries  and  residential  departments — the 
School  of  Mines  at  Johannesburg  and  other  institutions,  such  as  the 
Girls'  Training  College  at  Grahamstown,  the  Technical  Institute  at 
Durban  and  the  National  Botanical  Garden  at  Kirstenbosch. 
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(■)  Report  for  1913,  p.  1.  See  aleo  Eyidenca,  Q.  2786. 


8.  In  addition  to  the  oral  evidence,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  ^°°'=*«  of  .nforma- 
of  considering;  much  documentary  information,  including  a  large 

numl)er  of  l)ooks,  ))arliamentary  papers  and  other  sources,  bearing 
not  only  upon  the  South  African  situation,  but  also  upon  University 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  Dominions,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  for  some 
of  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  English  Education  Oflfice.  for  others 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Acting  High  Commissioner  and  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Ca])e  Province. 

Tmi:  Terms  of  Reference. 

9.  It  mav  be  convenient,  before  proceeding  further,  to  state  con-  Terms  of  reference, 
cisely  what  we  conceive  to  \)v  the  duties  im]K)sed  ujjon  us  by  the 

tei'ms  of  reference. 

I.  We  are  (a)  to  ascertain  l)y  inquiry  wliat  facilities  at 
present  exist  for  higher  education— general,  professional  and 
technical— in  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  and  (b)  to  report  as 
to  what  provision  in  regard  to  University  teaching  and  re- 
search should  exist  in  order  to  render  such  higher  education 
suitable  for  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

II.  We  aie  also  to  consider  and  report  ujion  the  conditions 
on  which  the  endowments  referred  to  in  the  Bill  of  last  year 
could  l)e  Ijest  utilised  in  the  promotion  of  higher  education. 

10.  The    sul)ject    of    the    investigation    is    therefore,    speaking  subject  of  inquiry, 
broadly,  that  of  higher  education ;  we  are  to  inquire  into  the  facilities 

now  existing,  and  on  tlie  assumption,  as  to  which  there  appears  to 
be  no  diversity  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not  in  all  resjjects  suitable 
and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  to  report  upon  the 
l)rovision.  in  regard  to  University  teaching  and  research,  which 
should  l)e  made  in  order  to  render  them  such,  and  also  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  endowments  can  be  best  utilised  for  the 
purpose. 

11.  The  first    point  requiring  elucidation,  as  determining    the  Highpr  edacation. 
sco])e  of   the  inquiry,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  which  should    be 
assigned  to  the  i)hrase  "  higher  education,  general,  professional  and 
technical."      This  might  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  qualified  by 

the  subsequent  limitation  of  the  steps  to  l)e  taken  in  order  to  render 
''such  higher  education"  suitable  and  adequate,  to  the  field  of 
"University  teaching  and  research.'"  The  Commission,  however, 
have  found  it  im))ossible  to  confine  the  meaning  of  "  higher  educa- 
tion," foi-  the  purposes  of  this  Report,  within  the  ambit,  in  any 
narrow  sense,  of  academical  instruction  and  organisation. 

\2.  The  reference  to  existing  facilities  for  higher  education,  in  Easting  facilities, 
the  various  branches  s])ecified,  may  well  embrace  certain  aspects, 
or  stages,  not  falling  within  the  scope,  or  complex,  of  University 
work,  but  which  cannot  be  held  to  be  in  themselves  suitable  or 
adequate  unless  regarded  as  ancillary  to  University  teaching  and 
research,  for  which  no  effective  or  direct  provision  can  at  present  be 
said  to  exist. 

13.  In  considering  the  work  of  the  in-esent  Universitv  as  a  whole.  ^«  rniveraity  and 

• ,      1  1111,  •  -11  -11  ■  ■      1  1  1        ^^*     schools.      The 

it  should  also  be  l)()rne  in  niuid  that  it  does  at  jiresent  undertake  the  junior  Certificate, 
testing  of  the  work  done  in  schools,  not  only  iiy  the  Matriculation 
[I'.G.  4-J  -14.] 


examination,  but  also  by  the  examinations  for  the  Senior  and  Junior 
Cerlificales.  Tlie  school  l<^lementary  F.xaniination  was  abolished  in 
H)0(),  ami  we  apprehend  that  no  one  would  advocate^  its  revival.  The 
"Junior  Certiticate '"  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  "School 
Higher."  It  is  an  examination  which  has  not  met  with  the  ajiproval 
of  some  of  the  de[)artnu^ntal  authoi'ities,  hut  the  number  of  eandi 
dates  annually  presenting  themselves  appears  to  imlicate  that  it 
me(^ts  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  aiul  there  is  other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.  ('  The  hope  oi  ol)tainin<i  the  certificate 
may  induce  a  certain  ])ro])ortion  of  pupils  tt)  pursue  their  studies  for 
a  longiM-  period,  and  up  to  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  than 
would  otheiw  ise  he  tlie  case.  II  is  also  recognised  as  showing  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  stanihird  in  preliminary  and  general  educa- 
tion by  the  Colonial  IMiaiiuacy  Board.  It  might  pci'ha])s  he 
similarly  utilised,  as  indicating  a  certain  measure  of  pi'oliciency,  in 
connection  witli  tlie  training  of  teachers,  whethei'  as  pupil  teachers 
or  in  training  colleges,  fof  the  thii'd-class  jirofessional  certificate. 
But,  subject  to  these  observations,  there  may  be  .som(^  doubt  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  University  continuing  to  undertake  work  of 
this  description. 

Junior  examina-  ]4  '|"ij^,  various  examinations  in  Music  also  bring  the  llniversit\-, 

alllioiigh  only  nidirectly,  m  contact  with  the  work  done  m  schools, 
and  ai)))arently  meet  the  reciuir(>ments  of  teachers  who  present  a 
large  numl)er  of  pupils,  mostly  girls.  The  number  of  can- 
didates for  this  certificate  during  the  last  five  years  has 
varied  between  ;),100  and  0,500.  of  whom  about  five-sevenths 
have  satisfied  th(^  examiners.  (')  The  Commission  has  not 
tak(Mi  (evidence  in  any  detail  witli  regard  to  these  examina- 
tions oi'  received  any  criticisms  oi'  suggestions  on  the  sul)- 
ject.  They  cover  a  wide  field  of  work  and,  although  possibly 
capalile  of  im])rovenient  in  detail— of  lieing  brought,  for  instance, 
into  closer  relation  with  tli(>  training  of  teachers — there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  within  their  own  sphere  they  serve  a  useful  pui'pose. 
The  place  which  should  be  taken  by  Music  in  the  University 
cui'iiculum  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  our  Re]iort. 

ihe  Senior  Ceitifi-  15   'I'l^.  .Seiiior  Certificate— au  examination,  at  all  events  in  its 

present  form,  of  recent  origin,  for  which  the  number  of  candidates 
l)resenting  themselves  is  comparatively  small — may  be  regarded 
as  taking  the  i)lace  of  a  leaving  examination  adapted  for  tliose 
pu])ils  in  secomlary  schools  who,  having  regard  to  their  future  pur- 
suits or  previous  course  of  studies,  do  not  contemplate  [)roceeding  to 
matriculation.  It  is  also  at  i)resent  acce])ted,  somewhat  anomalously, 
b\-  the  Universitw  in  tlie  place  of  Matriculation,  as  a  first  qualifying 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Candidates  are 
admitted  to  the  first  B.Sc.  examination  in  both  Mining  and  Agricul- 
ture, ))rovided  that  they  have  obtained  this  certificate  and  have 
passed  in  either  French  or  German  under  Group  II  and  Mathematics 
and  a  second  Modern  Language  in  Group  V.  It  is  thus  ])ossil)le  to 
l)ecome  a  graduate  of  the  University  without  matriculating.  Under 
similar  conditions,  the  certificate  is  accepted  as  qualifying  for  the 
first  examination  in  laiid-surve_\ing;  while  the  holders  of  such  cer- 
tificates, who  have  passed  in  Mathematics,  are  also  eligible  for  clerical 
posts  in  tile  i'liblic  Service.  (■) 

(')  See  Report  of  Fremantlc  Commission,  \>.  124. 
(-•)  Calendar,  p.  389. 

C)  See  Tnivcrsity  C»lenclar,  l'.il4— !.■■,  iip.  207,  237,  2.o4  ;    Regulations  for  Matricnlntion  and  Certificate 
Examinations,  ]i.  7J. 


tate. 


16.  The  opportunity  may  perha])s  hero  })o  taken  of  expressing  the  J,|'e^,hucservice°'' 
view  tliat.  should  a  Hiiilici'  Division  of  the  rul)lic  Service  he  estab- 
lished, an  acadeniieal  dei^ree,  and,  for  the  Judicial  Division,  a  degree 
in  la\v,(')  should  be  regarded  as  re(iuisite  for  admission  to  such  posts. 
The  position  is  now  rcgnlalcd  by  tlie  Public  Service  Act,  2!)  of  1912. 
midci-  which  '"  llic  administrative  and  ck'rical  division  "  of  the  service 
is  placed  in  the  same  category  (sections  1  and  '2).      No  male  officer 
can  be  appointed  to  a  clerical  post  unless  he  has  passed  the  matricu- 
lation, oi'  an  cupiivalent  exannnation,  and  "  jjossesses  qualifications 
in  prescribed  special  sul)jects  of  a  prescribed  stamlard.'"  (sec.  4)    No 
])erson  may  be  admitted  to  the  judicial  branch  unless  he  has  qualified 
as  an  advocate  or  attorney,  or  has  passed  the  Civil  Service  Lower 
Law    Examination,  or    an    equivalent    examination  (sec.  9).       Any 
holder  of  the  15. A.  (k'gree  of  the  University,  oi'  an  e(puvalent  degree, 
may,  on  entering  that  Division,  be  appointed  to  a  clerkshi])  in  th(> 
second  grade  (sec.  6);  and  the  Governor-General  is  enqjoweietl  to 
make  regulations  not  incons.istent  with  the  Act  in  res])ect  inter  alia 
to  the  grading  and  classification  of  officers  (sec.  7;]).      Lhe  Commis- 
sion on  the  English  Civil  Service,  presided  ovtn- by  Lord  MacDonnell, 
which,  after  sitting  for  more  than  two  years,  has  recently  issued  its 
Keport,  has  made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
the  composition  and  recruitment  of  the  first  Division,  or,  as  it  is  pro- 
])o^('d  to  desciil)e  it,  the  "  A(hninistrative  Class  "  of  that  Service.     The 
Rei)ort  of  the  Commission  is  not  at  ])resent  available^  for  reference, 
but  we  understand  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  evidence  is 
that  "the  l)est  education,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  training  and 
foiniative   influences  of  University  life,  ])roduces  the  best   type  of 
public  servant."  (-)      In  a    Dominion    such     as    ours,     where     the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  State  are  constantly  being  extended, 
and  the  executive  government  has  more  and  more  to  rely  on  the 
capacity  and  character  of  the  higher  permanent  officials,  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  build  u])  a  Pul)lic 
Service  of  the  best  type  and  attract  to  that  spliere  of  woi'k  a  fair  ])ro- 
])ortion  of  the  flower  of  our  youth. 

17.  Speaking  generallv,  the  Ijetter  oi)inion,  from  an  educational'^^'^*'  univCTeity  and 

.     L      e       ■  '  .      'i        ii      X   ii        ■     J  •       •  r   ii        T       ■  ■  i.      secondary  education. 

point  of  View,  a])pears  to  l)e  that  the  intromission  of  the  lauversity 
into  the  domain  of  the  schools  should  rather  l)e  circumscribed  than 
enlarged.  Any  compi'ehensive  attempt  by  a  University  to  test  the 
progress  of  secondary  education,  or  prescribe  its  sco])e,  is  on  the 
whole  to  be  deprecated.  The  matter  has  been  much  discussed  and 
was  coiisi(h'red  l)y  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Cajjc  House  of  Assembly 
in  H)0(i.  (  )  Ther(>  are  weighty  arguments  on  both  sides  •.  but.  on 
balance,  tlu>  drawbac!\s  a])pear  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  such 
a  system.  In  many  res])ects  the  influence  of  extei'iial  examinations 
exercises  a  not  less  ))rejudicial  effect  on  the  methods  of  schools  than 
on  those  of  colleges.  The  work  of  I)oth  teachers  and  pupils  a])pears 
to  be  better  tested  and  controlled  l)>"  judicious  insp(>ction  than  by 
uniform  examinations  conducted  ab  (\rtra.  sometimes  l)y  examiner.s 
with  little  practical  experience  of  the  conditions  of  such  work.  The 
function  of  the  University  is  to  maintain  an  acU'quate  standard  of 
admission,  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  students  whom  it  admits  shall 
be  ca]ial)le  of  i)rofiting  by  its  teaching.  Should  such  a  level  be 
maintained,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  that  "when  the 


('■)  This   would    imply    the   repeal    of  Sec.  12  (r)  of  Act  .'f2  of  18t).'>  (Cape).  This  is   "n/ among  the  .spot ion 9 
repealed  by  Act  L'!l  of  lit  1 2  {_xer  .Scheduli-  l\).     The  matter  is  now  rtsrulated  hy  Sec.  9  of  that  A<'. 
(-")  See  a  full  summary  in  7'/ii-  'J'niif.r.  April  I."i,  I".U4. 
(')  Sec   Report  of  Fremantle  Commission,  p.  124. 

[C.G.  4;'     14.] 
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Universities  are  prepared  to  leave  secondary  education  to  the 
scliools,  tlic  schools  will  rise  to  the  standard  which  the  Universities 
demand.  "' 

IH.  It  is  easy,  it  may  liere  he  poiutetl  out,  to  entertain  exaggerated 
ideas  as  to  the  pro])ortion  of  University  students  to  the  entire  com- 
munity which  it  is  reasonal)le  to  anticipate  and  for  whose  require- 
ments ])rovision  should  be  made.  Paulsen  gives  the  figures  for  the 
numhei'  of  students  attending  the  Universities  in  Germany,  and  the 
i  countries  of  similar  culture-conditions,  at  about  5  per  thousand  of 
the  population.  (■')  The'  London  {\)mmission,  taking  the  number 
of  matriculated  students  in  CJermau  (Adversities  in  1911.  and  those 
attending  technical  High  Schools  and  other  ])rofessional  schools 
of  similar  rank,  foiuid  that  "about  12  jier  thousand  of  the 
p()l)ulation  in  (Jermauy  were  receiving  education  of  a  Uni 
versity  standard."  (')  II"  w(;  take  the  pi-esent  number  of  matricu- 
lated studeids  in  the  University  Colleges  of  the  Union,  together  with 
the  diploma  stutlents  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  proportion  is  very 
much  the  same — say  1,300  students  out  of  a  Kuiopean  population 
of  l,2s0,000.  It  nniy  hei-e  lie  mentioned  that  in  England  last  year 
the  percentage  of  tlie  total  population  attending  secondary  schools 
recognised  as  efficient  was  over  five  per  cent.C)  The  number  of 
pu]nls  at  the  Cape  in  the  five  High  School  standards  in  11)1:2  was 
r),]01.('»  There  are  at  present  about  .2,. ")()0  pupils  in  the  secondary 
departments  of  scliools  in  the  Free  State  ;  (")  according  to  a  Ecturn 
contained  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Education 
(])]).  52-4),  there  are  about  1,800  jjupils  above  the  Vfth  Standard  in 
tlie  Ti'ansvaal,  and  about  half  that  number  in  Natal. 

Profrssioxai,  and  Tf.ciinical  Imittcation  :  The  Teaching  Profession. 

Professional  ami  19.  Souic  strcss,  wc  tliiuk,  uiav  pro]x>rlv  be  laid  on  the  inclu- 

technicai  education.  ^-^^^^  -^^  j|^^,  ivfcivuce  of  professional  and  technical  as  well  as  general 
education.  The  woi'ding  is  very  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  London  ITniversity  Commission,  which  was  api)ointed 
to  inquire,  ivfcr  alia.  "  into  the  working  of  the  present  organisation 
of  the  University  of  London,  and  iido  other  facilities  for  advanced 
education  (general,  ])rofessional  and  technical)  existing  in  London 
for  i)ersons  of  either  sex  above  secondary  school  age,  and  to  con- 
sider what  provision  should  exist  in  the  Metropolis  for  University 
teaching  and  research."  We  may  perhaps  suggest  that  higher  educa- 
I  tion  should  be  r(\garded,  with  certain  (pialifications,  as  substantially 
'  e(]uivalent  to  the  instruction  of  "  ])ei'sons  above  secondary  school 
age." 

The  teaching  pro-  20.  With  rcgai'd  to  ])rofessional  and  technical  education,  it  would 
obviously  be  ])remature,  in  the  cours(^  of  these  prelinunary  observa- 
tions, to  atteni])!  to  review  the  whole  field.  It  is  conceived,  how 
ever,  that  for  our  present  piiij)ose  no  jn'ofession  requires  more 
sedulous  consideration  than  that  of  teaching.  Unless  the  instruc- 
tion giv(>n  in  ju'imary  and  secondary  schools  is  com])etent,  efficient, 
and  suitalile  \v.  the  n(>e(ls  of  the  people,  no  provision  for  higher  educa- 


('")  London  CoramiRsion.  par.  9ii. 

('-')  (Jeniian  Universities,  p.  l;^2. 

C)  Par.   I  I.-.. 

t^']  For  .statistical  details  see    'J'imr.s  Eiliiciitioinil  Siipjjlrnii'iit.  April  7tb.  lllll. 

(')  IJeport  of  Superintendent-fieneral.  for  I!tl2,  p.  22. 

C')  Viljoen.  Q.  712(;. 


tion  can  be  expected  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  However  elaborate 
and  ornamental  the  siipcrsti'uctarc,  Iiowcvor  well-devised  the 
accommodation  it  may  contain,  no  edilice  will  endure  unless 
the  foundations  are  well  and  truly  laid.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  ren(lci'iii,<>  the  teaching  jjrofession,  in  all  ils  <i[ra(l('s  and  branches, 
suificiontly  attractive  to  secure;  m(ui  and  women  of  tiie  [)roi)er  stamp 
and  caliln'e  to  train  our  youth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  them  for 
their  worlv  in  life,  whatever  may  be  their  future  calliny.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of  Humboldt  that  '"  whatever  men  wish  to 
see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  be  first  introduced  into 
its  schools."  The  Commission  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  this 
conviction  that  they  have  made  rather  extensive  incjuiries  as  to 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers,  the  conditions  in  the  several  Pro- 
vinces, on  which  the  various  classes  of  certificates  of  competence  are 
oranted,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  methods  employed,  or  which 
might  be  employed,  for  the  correlation  of  academical  and  scholastic 
work.  On  this  point  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  Under-Secretary  for  Education,  Mr.  Whitton,  Prin- 
ci])al  of  the  Normal  School  at  Ca])e  Town,  Mr.  Adamson,  Director 
of  Education  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Dr.  Viljoen,  Director  of  Education 
in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

21.  The  subject  of  technical  education  embraces  a  wide  field  Technical. ducation. 
of  inquiry,  extending    fi'om  the  vocational  schools  open  to  pupils 

whose  primary  education  has  attained  the  minimum  standard 
required  in  the  various  Provinces,  the  practical  training  given  in 
workshops,  and  the  various  courses  which  have  been  arranged  for 
the  benefit  of  those  attending  evening  classes,  to  the  highest  branches 
of  technical  work,  and  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  such 
studies,  in  the  engineering  classes  of  the  South  x4frican  College  and 
the  School  of  Mines  and  Technology  at  Johannesburg,  The  great 
l)ulk  of  the  technical  training  at  present  falls  within  the  scope  of 
Provincial  Administration.  That  its  importance  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  these  authorities  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passing  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  subject,  submitted  to 
the  Cape  Provincial  Council  at  the  close  of  its  last  Session. (')  The 
Union  Government,  however,  has  appointed  a  Natiomd  Advisory 
Board,  and  has  recently  secured  the  services  of  an  expert  adviser 
to  the  Board,  from  one  of  the  London  Polytechnic  Institutes,  with 
the  view  to  securing  greater  systematisation  of  such  instruction.  (■) 
The  various  branches  of  technical  education,  and  particularly  the 
subjects  of  engineering  and  agriculture,  will  be  considered  in  more 
detail  at  a  later  stage.  It  nuist  suffice  for  the  present  to  ol)serve 
that  the  topic  is  one  in  regard  to  which  the  difficulties  inseparable 
frcnn  the  ]n-esent  system  of  dual  administration,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  revert^  present  themselves  in  a  very  acute  and  salient  form. 
It  is  obvious  that  to  draw  any  clean-cut  distinction,  in  the  case  of 
technical  training,  between  "  higher  "  and  "  other  than  higher  "  educa- 
tion is  practically  impossible. 

22.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  Commission  cannot  urge  too  Reiat'<"»    "f    '.»'« 

1^  '^  >^  ,1,  1,  •  ^  !•£•  1  schools  to  techuical 

strongly  that  no  pains  should  be  s])are(l  to  provide  a  basis  of  sound  training, 
and  stimulating  teaching  in  ])rimary  as  well  as  in  secondary  schools, 
so   that   pupils  on    leaving   the  former,  after  such  training  in  the 
rudiments,  with  intelligence  awakened,  should    possess  sufficient 
mental  equipment  to  enable  them  to  derive  benefit  from  the  instruc- 

(')  See  rape  Times.  May  S,  I'.ilt. 

(•')  See  Report  of  Under-Secretary,  pp.  SI— 35  ;  01— CiT. 
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tion  in  any  branch  ojf  technical  Avork  to  which  they  may  ]iroceed, 
in  the  same  way  as,  on  leavinii;  the  latter,  they  should  l)e  (lualifiecl 
for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  University.  Every  etTort  should 
be  made,  as  is  already  the  case  at  some  of  the  more  jjopulous  centres, 
to  convince  jiarents  of  the  importance  of  sending  their  children,  after 
they  have  ac(|uired  a  sound  elementary  education,  to  continuation 
schools,  vocational  schools  or  evening  classes.  We  may  mention 
that  in  Prussia  attendance  at  sueli  schools  is  at  present  com])ulsorv 
only  l)y  local  option;  hut  the  movement  is  said  to  l)e  making  steady 
;  progress,  and  there  are  only  about  25  municipalities  which  have  not 
made  such  attendance  compulsory.  Under  the  Bavarian  /"ode, 
which  constitutes  a  typical  example  of  the  thoroughness  of  German 
organisation.  (')  continuation  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
general,  or  Volkftfnrthildiinasrhvlm,  corres]ionding  more  or  less  to  our 
secondary  schools,  and  JierHUfoHliihhdxjschnleti,  or  vocational 
schools.  (^)  Further  arrangements  should  be  made,  by  the  provision 
of  bursaries  or  other  methods — such  for  instance  as  the  scholarships 
awardinl  to  students  at  evening  classes  by  various  mining  com]janies 
at  Johannesburg  (') — to  enable  those  showing  exceptional  ability 
to  proceed  to  the  higher  l)ranches  of  technological  and  academical 
study.  "A  nation,"  as  it  has  been  well  put,  "moves  forward  less 
by  the  average  citizens  than  by  its  strongest  and  finest  minds.  To 
make  the  most  of  those  minds,  and  to  send  on  to  the  University 
the  very  strongest  and  finest  among  them,  duly  prepared  by  the 
secondary  school,  this  is  the  best  investmcTit  a  nation  can  make.'  (^) 

The  Me.'^ning  of  Higher  Education. 

'Higher education."  23.  The  vicw  was  mucli  jn'essed  on  the  Commission  l)y  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Education,  that  the  reference"  to 
"higher  education"  should  be  very  broadly  interpreted.  He  sul)- 
milte(],  for  reasons  already  indicated,  that  the  C'oinmission  should 
not  confine  its  attention  to  the  work  actually  done,  of  which  should 
be  done,  at  the  University  or  the  Colleges;  and  that  s])ecial  attention 
should,  in  view  of  the  terms  of  reference,  1)e  devotetl  to  the  su])ject 
of  technical  training  and,  as  a  branch  of  professional  education,  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  i)hiase 
"  higher  education,"  as  eui])loyed  in  the  South  Africa  Act,  has  never 
received  official,  or  judicial,  definition,  and  deprecated  the  adoption 
by  the  Commission  of  any  definition  wliich  would  confine  our  inquiry 
within  too  narrow  liounds.  In  the  blue-ljook  already  referred  to, 
issued  since  he  gave  his  evidence,  he  has  develoiied  the  same  theme 
and  discus.sed  some  of  its  aspects,  which  are  distinctly  controversial. 
He  suggests  in  sul)stance  that  the  v.-hole  complex  of  education,  in 
all  its  stages  and  branches,  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Dei)artment 
of  the  Central  Government  of  which  he  is  the  permanent  head,  and 
adds  that  :  — 

"Assuming  the  desirability  of  Parliamentary  control  of 
all  education,  I  would  suggest  that  the  ])rocess  of  unification 
be  accom]ilished  in  the  following  order:  — 
{n)    the   training    of   teachers   and    vocational    education    as 
carried  on  or  to  be  carried  on  in  special  institutions ; 

(')  A  valiiab'e  account  of  the  ■  Munich  "  system,  orjrani.sprl  undfr  thtMlircc'ion  nf  Dr.  Kerschenefeiner 
will  be  found  in  a  Presidential  Addri'ss.  delivercfl  liy  Mr.  Organ,  af  the  rnccnt  Conference  of  the 
S.A.  Teachers'  Ai-sociation  (see  Cupc  Thnax,  June  23rd.  lliuy  An  EaelisH  translation  of  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner's  Ire.atise  on  the  subject,  ''  The  Schools  and  the  Nation."  has  recent'y  been  published, 
with  an  in'roduction  hv  Ij-rd  Haldane. 

(-')  7iwc<  Berlin  Corr.spond  •nc,  March  I.Sth.  T.il  t  :  Eduoationil  Supplement.  April  7th.  1!IU. 

O  Evidence,  pp.  :418-:il'.l. 

(')  Lord  Bryoe,  Iniugural  Address.  London  Educitional  Conference.  .Tan..  i;»ll,  p.  S. 
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(b)  the  education  of  the  natives,  to  be  followed  by 

(c)  education   as   rei)resented   by  the  ordinary  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  "(') 

24.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  existing  circumstances,  and  in  ^°/j^^|^°etory 
view  of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  our  response  to  the  invitation,  thus 
addressed  to  us  by  a  high  official,  must  be  of  a  very  limited  and 
guarded  character.  In  view  of  the  terms  of  reference,  the  sul)jects 
mentioned  Ijy  him  in  par.  (a)  quoted  above  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out duo  consideration;  as  to  both  (h)  and  (f),  we  feel  that  to  pursue 

them  in  any  detail  would  lead  us  too  far  afield;  to  undertake  such 
a  task  would  be  to  travel  beyond  any  reasonable  interpretatmn  of  the 
mandate  with  which  we  have  l)een  intrusted.  The  bulk  of  the 
"education  as  re])resented  l)y  the  ordinary  primary  and  secondary 
schools"  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  the  "higher"  type.  We  have 
not  l)een  invited  to  discuss  the  fundamentals  of  Froel)el  or  the  "  ortho- 
])hrenic  "  methods  of  Mme.  Montessori.  We  can  only  ex])ress  in 
general  terms  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  providing  a  sound 
basis  for  the  whole  structure. 

25.  With  sjiecial  reference  to  i)ar.  (h),  Mr.  Hofm.eyr  contends  with  Native  education, 
some  ingenuity  that  if  the  education  of  natives  were  administered 

by  his  I3epartment  "it  would  be  under  the  same  ultimate  control 
as  the  De])artment  of  Native  Affairs,  a  consistent  policy  could  be 
develoi)ed  for  the  whole  of  the  Union,  and  many  grievances  and 
anomalies  might  be  removed."  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether, 
so  far  at  all  events  as  the  dipo  Province  is  concerned,  enlightened 
native  oiiinion  would  at  present  favour  such  a  transfer  as  is  here 
contemplated.  However  that  may  Ije,  Avhile  feeling  that  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  should  be  extended  to  all  qualified  to 
])rofit  thereby,  without  distinction  of  race  or  colour,  we  cannot,  on 
the  information  before  us,  regard  the  topic  as  at  present  insistent. 
The  views  of  the  Chairman  on  the  whole  suliject  were  concisely 
adumbrated  in  a  minute  annexed  to  the  first  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Financial  Relations.      It  was  there  observed  that:  — 

"  A  disquisition  on  the  grave  problem  of  the  educational 
future  of  the  non-European  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  would 
obviously  carry  .us  far  l)eyond  the  proper  scope  of  these 
ol)servations.  On  the  one  hand,  to  overlay  a  mass  of  bar- 
barism with  a  thin  veneer  of  literature  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  desideratum;  on  the  other,  ]irojects  for  (Hfifusing 
instruction  among  our  native  and  coloured  youths  in  crafts 
and  industries,  with  the  resulting  competition  involved,  must 
necessarily  be  examined  with  extreme  caution.  It  seems 
clear  tliat  work  in  this  direction  must  long  remain  tentative 
and  experimental  in  character,  and  that  the  field  of  such 
experiments  should  be  very  carefully  selected.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  general  training  of  the  intelligence,  some  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of  discipline  and  self-control,  some  elementary 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  some  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  '  Civism,'  are  ideals  as  to  the  utility  of  which  there 
may  be  more  room  for  general  agreement.  In  any  case,  in 
view  of  the  very  sul)stantial  contril)ution  made  by  this  class 
of  the  ])opulation  to  the  ])ublic  revenue,  it  seems  possible  to 
make  out  a  strong  case  for  endeavouring  to  meet,  without 
undue  ]n-ocrastination,  any  reasonable  demands  which  may 
be  made  in  this  direction."  (') 

('■)  See  Report  of  Under-Secretary,  p.  4  7.  .j 

(')  Finnnoial   Relations  Commission,  Memorandum  b/  Mr.  Justice  Laurence,  par.  56.  ^    - 

[U.G.  4',>-14.] 
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ProgrresB  in  the  26.  It  has  been  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  very  similar  prin- 

vanous  Provinces.         .  •     i      i     •  i         t    i     ■^     ■       ,i  i      i \\       'i-  i 

ciples  are  enunciated,  in  greater  detail,  m  the  ie])ort  of  the  I  vansvaal 
Director  of  Education  for  191'^.  (')  The  mother  Coh^ny  of  the  Capo 
has  lone;  hekl  an  honourable  hegemony  in  this  branch  of  work;  and 
it  would  be  difficull  to  exaugerate  the  l)eneficial  influtMiees  e.xercised 
))y  such  an  institution  as  the  I^ovedale  Collej^e,  four  of  whose 
students  succeeded  in  passing  the  Matriculation  Examination  of 
1910.  Great  interest  has  in  recent  years  l)een  shown  l)y  the  natives 
themselves— ]ierha])s  esi)ecially  in  the  Transkeian  Territories,  where 
they  enjoy  tlic  piivileye  of  a  large  measure  of  local  self-government 
— in  secui'ing  the  ])enefits  of  (MJucation  extending  beyond  the  (elemen- 
tary stage.  In  Natal  also  much  activity  is  being  displayed  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  both  Indians  and  natives;  but  such  activities, 
while  deserving  recognition,  are  scarcely  likely,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  Ining  any  considerable  number  of  non-European  students 
within  the  field  of "  University  teaching  and  research."  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  may  here  incidentally  be  remarked  that,  in  its  future 
developments,  we  are  of  opinion  that  im))ortance  should  be  attached 
to  the  i:)ursuit  of  such  studies  as  anthropology,  ethnology  and 
philology,  with  special  reference  to  the  races  and  languages  of  the 
sub-continent. 

Their    administra-  27.  Uudcr  the  provisious  of  the  South  Africa  Act,  the  subjects 

referred  to  by  Mr.  Ilofmeyr  at  present  fall  within  the  scope  of  Pro- 
vincial Administration  and  must  remain  so  until  Parliament  other- 
wise determines.  If  another  quotation  fi'om  the  memorandum  on 
Financial  Relations  may  be  forgiven,  the  situation  was  tliere  dis- 
cussed, two  years  ago,  in  terms  which  still  api)ear  to  be  applicable 
to  the  ]iroblem. 

"It  is  im]~>ossi])le,"  it  was  then  observed,  "to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  be  taken  to 
have  contemplated  the  transfer  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
Legislature^  to  the  central  authority  at  some  future  date. 
Meanwhile,  '  Education,  other  than  higher  education,'  remains 
a  branch,  and  the  most  iin])ortant  l)ianch.  of  Provincial  work. 
In  this  section  [section  85,  clause  (iii)]  may  1)0  said  to  lie  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  On  the  abstract  question  as  to 
whether  education  should  oi'  should  not  permanently  remain 
within  the  ambit  of  Provincial  Administration,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Commission  is  expected  to  express  any  opinion  or 
that  it  is  desirable  for  any  opinion  to  be  formed  by  anyone 
until  much  more  experience  has  been  acquired.  It  is  related 
of  a  ciMtain  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech,  he  took  out  his  watch  and  said  he  could 
tell  his  audience  exactly  what  every  child  throughout  the 
country  was  being  taught  at  that  ]iarticular  moment.  Should 
any  such  system  of  centralised  routine  ever  be  adopted  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  could  remain 
sufficient  material  for  retaining  the  machinery  of  Provincial 
Councils.  Sucli  functions  as  were  not  al)sorl)ed  ])y  the  cen- 
tral Government  could  probably  l)e  most  conveniently  and 
economically  transferred  to  authorities  of  the  Cour.tv  Council 
t.ype.  Should  a  strong  case  ))e  made  out  for  the  transfer  of 
the  control  of  education  to  the  central  authority,  such  con- 
I         siderations  as  I  have  ventured  to  adumbrate  above  (see  pars. 

(')  See  Report  of  Under  Secretary,  p.  105. 
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17-20)  may  not  prove  decisive;  should  the  balance  be  more  or 
less  evenly  inclined,  they  may  possibly  weigh  down  the  scale 
in  favour  of  nuiintaining  and,  where  convenient,  extending 
the  principle,  within  appropriate  limits,  of  provincial 
autonomy.  They  may  also  point  to  the  advisability  of 
equi[)ping  the  Provincial  Administrations  with  the  necessary 
machinery  for  discharging  functions  of  sufficient  amplitude 
and  responsibility  to  attract  to  the  service  of  the  State,  in  that 
sphere  of  action,  a  fund  of  capacity  which  might  otherwise 
remain  unemployed."  ('; 

28.  So  far  as  the  work  of  the  present  Commission  is  concerned.  Functions   of   the 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  travelling  beyond  our  functions  to  make  any  ^■''™°"^'°°- 
specific  recommendations  to  which  effect  could  not  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances be  given  by  the  Government  or  the  Legislature  of  the 

Union.  Neither  could  any  useful  purpose  be  served  by  an  abstract 
discussion  of  the  well-worn  to])ic  of  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  centralisation  and  devolution.  It  can  scarcely 
be  assumed  that  Parliament  will  feel  justified  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  until  the  further  inquiry  into  the  whole  sul)ject  of  local  self- 
government,  whieh  is  understood  to  be  in  contemplation,  has  been 
completed.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  for  some  time  to  come 
—at  all  events  for  the  triennial  period  for  which  the  Provincial 
Councils  have  recently  been  elected — the  present  arrangements  are 
unlikely  to  undergo  substantial  modification. 

29.  We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  fact  that  those  arrangements,  DifficuUiee  of  dual 
both  from  the  administrative  and  financial  point  of  view,  and  for"^"*"' 
various  reasons  on  which  stress  was  laid,  both  in  his  evidence  and 

in  his  report,  by  the  Under-Secretary,  do  involve  no  small  amount    » 
of  emljarrassment  and  many  practical  diiTicultios.       The  system    \ 
under  which  the  educational  estimates  are  prepared  by  the  Pro-      ' 
vinces,  while  much  of  the  cost  is  defrayed  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  of  the  Union,  has  obviously  unsatisfactory  features  and 
effects.     The  tendency  on  the  one  hand  may  Ije  to  demantl  too  much, 
on  the  other  to  refuse  what  is  urgently  required. 

The  Training,  Pemuneration  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 

oO.  One  point  to  which  our  attention  has  been  specially  directed,  The  training  and 
and  on  \\hicli  it  seems  that  a  few  observations  may  here  properly  [e^here""""  °^ 
be  made,  is  with  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  the  cost  of  the 
training  and  remuneration  of  teachers  is  defrayed.  The  broad 
system  of  financial  relations,  between  the  Union  and  the  Provincial 
Governments,  recommended  by  the  Majority  Eeport  of  the  recent 
Commission,  and  ado})ted  in  principle  by  the  Act  of  1913,  was  that 
of  contribution  by  the  former  to  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  "  pound 
for  pound."  All  the  Provinces,  under  that  Act,  derive  certain 
revenue  from  licences  and  transfer  duties;  Init,  in  view  of  their 
financial  position  and  estimated  requirements,  additional  funds  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  other  Provinces  to  which  the  Cape, 
where  local  self-government  was  far  more  advanced,  received 
nothing  corresponding.  The  large  revenue  derived  from  native 
pass-fees  in  the  labour  districts  was  handed  over  to  the  Transvaal, 
while  special  annual  sul)sidies  were  granted  to  Natal  and  the  Free 
State.  The  results  appear  to  be  reflected  in  the  eilucational  budgets 
of  the  several  Provinces. 


(')  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Justice  Laurence,  par,  19. 
[U.G.  42— '14.] 
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The  cost  of  primary         ;j  J     \t  (jjc  Cape  tliG  exi)encliture  on  education,  cxcludinu  that 

»nd   spcondary  edu-      .,        ,  ,  ,        h    .  .  ^  ,.,  ,  -n-  i-ii 

cation.  01  tlu'  loCfil  authoi'ities,  lias  steatlily  and  ra])idly  increased  since  the 

be<,nnnin_<i;  uf  the  present  centurv.  Diirinir  that  period,  it  has 
mounted  uj),  in  round  figures,  from  £267,000  to  over  £1,000,000,  while 
the  amount  to  be  derived  from  school  fees  and  rates  during  the  cur- 
rent year  is  estimated  at  over  £250,000.  (')  The  increase  in  this 
branch  of  pul)lic  expeiuliture  throughout  South  Africa,  as  in  Clreat 
Britain  and  otiier  parts  of  the  Empire,  has  indeed  during  recent 
years  l)een  ({uite  })henoiiienal;  its  ratio  to  our  national  resources, 
and  the  burden  it  imposes  on  the  pulilic  revenue,  is  becoming  a  very 
forinidal)le  one.  It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  we  are 
getting  full  value  for  these  heavy  disbursements.  ('  The  corre- 
si)oiiding  increase  in  school  places,  in  the  number  of  pujjils  in 
attendance,  and  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  seems  insullicient  fully 
to  account  for  the  augmentation.  While  doubtless  much  of  the 
outlay  on  improved  acconunodation  has  Ijcen  I'cally  necessary,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  the  economics  of  con- 
struction might  l)e  moi'e  closely  studied,  a  i)()licy  of  conceidralioii 
might  advantageousl}'  be  pursued,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  cur- 
rent expenditure  might  be  recovered,  in  the  shape  of  either  fees  or 
rates,  from  those  in  a  position  to  contribute  in  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  incurred. 

Compulsory  educa-  32.  lu  tlic  Proviuccs  otlicr  (lum  tlic  Cape  then'  are  no  school- 

rates,  while  the  amount  collected  in  fees  is  comparatively  small.  In 
the  Transvaal  primary  etlucation  is  gratuitous,  while  elsewhere 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  fees  ai)pears  to  l)c  easily  obtain- 
able. In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  the  education  of 
European  children  is  compulsory  uj)  to  the  Sixth  Standard.  In  the 
latter  Province,  however,  at  the  time  of  Union,  nearly  half  the  Euro- 
pean children  of  school  age  were  reported  to  be  not  attending  school, 
but  the  position  since  then  has  been  vastly  improved  in  this 
respect.  (')  In  Natal  the  standard  of  com]nilsion  is  the  I'ifth,  at 
the  Cape  it  usually  does  not  extend  beyond  llie  Fourth,  and  we 
understand  that  the  standards  in  each  Province  are  substantially 
siniilar  in  character.  In  the  Cape  Province  moreover  the  matter  of 
enforcing  attendance  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  auiliority. 
We  understand  that  practically  all  the  School  Boards  (with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Mossel  Bay)  now  requiie  attendance,  at  all 
events  up  to  the  Fourth  Standard,  in  the  case  of  children  residing 
within  the  three-mile  radius  of  the  school,  while  in  some  districts 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  those  living  at  a  greater 
distance. 

Salaries  of  teachers.  33.  While  tlic  ciitire  cost  of  tlic  Salaries  of  teachers  is  defrayed 

by  the  State  in  the  other  three  Provinces,  only  half  is  so  defrayed  at 
the  Cape.  (')  At  the  Cape  the  average  cost  to  the  State  per  head 
of  European  pupils  is  £4  lis.  3d.,  while  in  the  Transvaal  it  amounts 


(')  Report  of  Under-Secretary,  p.  S3  ;  Estimates  of  riovinciiil  Kxpcuditurr,  IDll  — r.M.">.  The 'attir  figure 
dors  not  im^Iiide  the  proceed>i  of  native  local  taxation  in  the  Traoskeian  Territories  and  Glen  Grey 
District,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  applied  to  educational  purjioses. 

(-')  A  similar  doubt  has  receiitly  ti-en  expressed  in  Kn^'l.and.  '•  We  are  spending,  it  is  commonly  stated 
nearly    £:<iMi(i(i.iili(i   of   public   money  on   education,   and   there  is  ta!k  of  spvndinsr  more.     Is  more 

money  really   needed.  <  xco|it  for  i>ne  purpose,  viz.,  to  provide  better  salaries  for  teachers  .' Before 

money  is  {rrantcd,  let  us  at  any  rate  take  thought  ipf  where,  and  for  what  objsct  more  money  is 
re<|uired.  Let  us  take  stoc'i  of  the  whole  present  sitiiaticn.  and  mike  .'•ure  that  the  present  expendi- 
ture is  beinfr  wisely  and  economically  applied  and  is  yielding:  a  due  educational  return."— Lord 
Bryce,  nhi  ttupnt,  p.  7. 

(')  S:e  evidence  of  Dr.  Viljoen. 

(*)  This  is  so  in  theory,  but  as  the  school-rate  is  now  limited  by  statute  to  jd.,  there  is  often  a  deficit  which 
has  to  be  provided  out  of  Provincial  revenue. 
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to  £9  4s.  11(1.  The  average  cost  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  High 
or  Secondary  Schools  amounts  at  the  Cape  to  £6  :2s.  4d.,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal to  £12  ISs.  id.  The  average  cost  of  students  in  training  for 
the  teaching  profession,  including  bursaries,  and  exclusive  of  pu})il 
teachers — who  appear  to  ])c  mainly  confined  to  the  secondary'  schools 
at  the  Cape— is  at  the  Cape  under  £25,  in  the  Transvaal  over  £54. 
At  the  Cape,  in  191o,  there  were  17  Training  Colleges,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,649  pupils,  in  the  other  Provinces  8  such  colleges,  with  an 
aggregate  of  .'520  pupils.  (') 

34.  The  linancial    position    being  as  summarised   above,  it    is  The  euppiy  of 
scarcely  surprising  to  learn  that,  while  the  Cape  is,  to  a  large  extent, 

the  nursery  of  teachers,  the  position  of  the  profession  in  that  Pro- 
vince, notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  annual  expenditure, 
remains  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  sup[)ly  of  competent  teachers 
far  from  equal  to  the  demand.  Many  qualified  teachers  are  drawn 
to  the  other  Provinces  by  the  offer  of  higher  salaries  than  the  Cape, 
with  the  resources  at  present  available,  is  able  to  provide.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  something  more  approximating  to  homogeneity 
is  clearly  a  desideratum.  The  emoluments  and  prospects  of  teachers 
of  equal  qualifications  and  service  should  as  far  as  possible  be  stan- 
dardised throughout  the  Union,  with  a  carefully-planned  system  of 
local  augmentations  for  places  where  the  cost  of  living  is  exception- 
ally high,  and  perha})s  also  for  those  for  which,  on  grounds  of  health 
or  other  considerations,  experience  shows  that  it  is'difficult  to  find 
eligible  candidates.  The  present  system  by  which  good-service 
allowances,  or  retirement  benefits,  are  jeopardised  should  a  teacher 
l)roceed  from  one  Province  to  another  seems  to  be  quite  indefensible. 

35.  From  the  days  of  De  Mist,  whose  School  Ordinance,  proniul-  History  of  the  sub- 
gated  in  1805,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  British  resumption  of  sovereignty  '* 

at  the  Cape,  was  largely  occupied  with  provisions  for  a  training- 
school  for  teachers,  to  those  of  Professor  Marais,  whose  long  and 
faithful  services  to  the  cause  of  education  were  fittingly  recognised 
at  the  opening  last  May  of  the  Training  Institute  at  Stellenbosch,  (') 
the  subject  has  always  lield  a  foremost  place  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
concerned  with  the  work  of  education  in  South  Africa.  It  has 
been  exhaustively  considered  by  various  Commissions,  from  that 
of  18G1,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Watermeyer,  to  the  iremantle 
Commission,  ap[)ointed  by  the  Cape  Government,  on  the  eve  of 
Union  in  1910,  which  was  specially  instructed  to  report  on  "the 
sup])ly  of  teachers,  their  qualifications  and  the  means  of  training 
afforded."  Some  of  the  recommendations  of  that  Commission — with 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  grading  of  schools  and  the  relations  of 
j)rimarv  and  secondary  education — have  aroused  considerable  con- 
troversy, and  many  of  them  deal  with  technical  matters  not  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry.  No  one,  however,  can 
l)eruse  the  Report  without  recognising  the  care  and  ability  with 
which  it  has  been  compiled,  the  valual^le  contribution  which  it 
eml)odies  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  the  assistance  it  affords 
in  the  ajjpreciation  of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

36.  So  early  as  1842  the  Government  established  a  Normal  Scmin-  Normal  schools. 
ary  at  Cape  Town,  which,  however,  failed  to  produce  a  sui)ply  of 
teachers,  and  appears  to  have  been  closed  in  1860.    Inspector-General 

Ross,  in  his  valuable  Report  of  1883,  asserted  that  no  immediate  re- 


C)  Report  of  Uniler-Secretary.  pp.  4S— .%.->.  Of.  Evidence  of  Dr.  Viljoen,  Q.  7<i.".l.  p.  HO. 
(-')See   ('•ijif   limes,  May  4  th  lull. 

[U.G.  42—14.] 
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forni  of  the  school-system  was  possible  "nuunly  bccfiuse  the  school 
is  what  the  teacher  is,  and  tlie  problem  of  the  traiiiinti  of  teachers 
has  not  yet  b(^en  seriously  considered."  But,  some  years  l)efore  this, 
an  important  step  in  advance  had  l)een  taken  by  the  establishment, 
in  1878,  by  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Church,  of" the  Normal  Collej'e 
at  Cape  Town,  an  institution  wliieli  still  enjoys  the  services  of  tlie 
Principal  then  appointed,  whose  evidence  the  Commission  have  had 
the  advantage  of  obtaininu.  We  lool\  forward  to  the  discharoe  by 
some  College  of  this  ty})e,  in  the  time  to  come,  of  functions  similar 
to  those  of  the  French  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  eminent  historian,  M.  Lavisse,  is  doing  so  much,  at 
their  most  plastic  and  impressionable  age,  to  mould  the  elite  of  the 
future  teachers  of  the  nation.  (') 

Training' coUfgcs at         37.  Tlicre  are  at  present  five  training  colleges  for  Eui'o})ean 
the  I  ape.  teachers  in  the  Cape  Province,  of  which  two  are  at  Cape  town  and 

the  others  at  Stellenbosch,  Wellington  and  Grahamstown.  The 
erection  of  others  is  contemplated  in  the  immediate  future  and  there 
arc  also  a  certain  number  of  training  schools,  in  connection  with 
girls'  high  schools,  at  other  centres.  To  take  a  single  instance,  which 
happened  to  come  under  our  personal  observation,  no  one  could 
witness  the  work  now  being  carrietl  on,  in  all  its  ramifications,  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  Girls'  Training  College  at  Grahamstown — a 
well-equipped  and  admirably  situated  foundation,  of  which  the 
success  may  be  attributed  to  the  inspiring  example  of  a  woman  of 
genius  and.  the  devoted  labours  of  those  following  in  the  path  she 
trod — without  appreciating  how  much  is  now  being  done,  often  in 
circumstances  of  discouragement  and  diliiculty,  to  spread  the  light 
of  the  intellectual  life — not  without  the  radiance  of  a  light  that  is 
higher — throughout  the  great  spaces  of  our  land. 

The  teaching  pro-         38.  Tlic  teacliiug  profcssion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks, 
'°''''°°'  has  at  no  stage  of  civilisation,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances, 

and  in  those  instances  as  a  rule  only  incidentally,  been  a  well- 
remunerated  calling.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  is  embraced 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact.  While  its  emoluments,  as 
compared  with  those  obtainable  in  other  careers,  requiring  a  larger 
initial  outlay  of  time  and  money,  are  never  likely  in  themselves  to 
make  it  attractive,  and  the  prizes  it  holds  out,  even  to  the  most 
successful,  are  few  and  moderate,  it  has,  as  Mr.  Whitton  put  it,  a 
fascination  of  its  own  to  those  with  a  real  vocation  for  such  work. 
Their  labours  should  be  encouraged,  not  only  by  a  reasonable  wage, 
but  still  more  by  public  appreciation  of  the  service  they  render  to 
the  public  weal.  This  has  been  specially  recognised  both  in  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  where  the  social  standing  and  respect 
enjoyed  by  those  engaged  in  scholastic  and  academical  pursuits — . 
from  the  "  School  Marm  "  in  a  prairie  township  to  the  President  of 
an  Eastern  University — the  general  recognition  of  the  imjDortance 
of  their  work,  and  the  high  position  in  the  public  esteem  held  by 
teachers  and  professors  of  eminence  and  distinction,  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  supply  of  such  persons  and 
exercised  a  broadly  humanising  influence  on  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 


(')  An  interesting:  account  of  the  history  and  activities  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  will  be  found  in 
Matthew   Arnold's   "  A  French  Eton,"  pp.  279,  283 — 5. 
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39.  For  reasons  already  indicated,  we  have  felt  that,  having  Academical  quaiifi- 
regard   to  the  subject  of  professional   education,  included   in   our  *■* '°°^' 
reference,  some  preliminary  consideration  should    be  given  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  as  supplying,  so  to  speak,  the  motor-muscle 

of  the  whole  organism,  the  indispensable  basis  from  which  the 
builders  must  proceed  to  the  higher  stages  of  the  structure.  We 
feel,  however,  somewhat  restricted  in  any  such  disquisition  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  at  present  mainly, 
though  not  entirely,  a  matter  of  Provincial  administration.  Strictly 
speaking,  we  are  only  concerned  with  it  as  forming  a  branch  of 
University  work;  and  the  statistics  of  the  subject  unfortunately 
shoAV  how  slender  is  the  connection  at  present  subsisting  between  the 
University  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  scholastic  jirofession.  In 
the  Fremantle  Report  will  be  found  figures  on  the  subject  taken  from 
that  of  the  Cape  Superintendent-General  of  1909;  his  report  for 
1911,  which  is  now  available,  shows  only  a  slight  improvement  in 
this  respect.  Out  of  some  4,500  teachers  employed  in  State  schools 
—we  exclude  from  the  total  those  emplo3^ed  in  Mission  and 
Aborigines'  Schools — only  slightly  over  1,000  were  matriculated 
members  of  the  University,  only  400  had  passed  the  Intermediate 
examination,  only  251  possessed  a  University  degree.  Ihe  great 
majority  of  those  with  some  qualification  from  the  University  possess 
a  professional  certificate  as  well;  the  number  of  those  with  a  pro- 
fessional but  no  academical  certificate  has  largely  increased;  but 
there  is  still  a  large  number  of  teachers,  mainly  emijloyed  in  schools 
for  the  native  or  coloured  population,  with  no  recognised  certificate 
of  any  kind.  (') 

40.  The    Commission    have   taken  a  considerable    amount    of  Teachers-  certifi- 
evidence  as  to  the  different  classes  of  certificates  at  present  obtain- 
able by  teachers.      We  may  refer  to  the  information  on  the  subject 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  Mr.  Whitton  and  Dr.  Viljoen.     The  system, 

so  far  as  concerns  the  Cape,  is  summarised,  not  we  think  quite 
accurately,  iu  the  report  of  the  Fremantle  Commission  at  page  194.  (") 
Further  details  as  to  the  present  position  will  be  found  in  the  last 
report  (1911)  of  the  Superintendent-General  at  pages  14-18.  We  need 
not  pause  to  discuss  the  "  T.o  Junior,"  which  is  confined  to  coloured 
and  native  pupil-teachers.  Candidates  for  the  "  T.3  Senior  "  have 
to  pass  three  annual  examinations  after  Standard  VII  or  to  take  one 
year's  course  after  Matriculation.  A  candidate  can  obtain  the 
"  T.2,"  which  has  practically  taken  the  place  of  the  old  "  middle-class 
certificate,"  either  one  year  after  obtaining  the  "  T.3,"  or  two  years 
after  Matriculation — not  one  year,  as  stated  by  the  Fremantle  Com- 
mission— or  one  year  after  the  Intermediate,  having  in  the  mean- 
time pursued  the  course  of  study  laid  down  in  the  regulations.  A 
new  syllabus,  involving  some  modifications  in  detail,  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  current  year.  (^)  The  requirements  for  the  (corre- 
sponding certificates  in  the  other  Provinces  are  summarised 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Under-Secretary  at  page  51.  These  cer- 
tificates render  the  holders  eligible  for  appointments  under  the  Pro- 
vincial   Administration.       The    teachers'    First-Class    Certificate — 


(')  Report  of  Fremantle  Commission  j).  9 ;  Report  of  Superintendent  General  lOU,  p.  14;    for  the  most 
recent  statistics  on  tlie  subject,  which  may  be  rejrarded  on  the   whole  as  distinctly  encourajjing, 
we  may  refer  to  an  article  iu  the  Eilin-ation  dinette.  Cape  I'roviuce,  for  April  l(i.  UIH,   pp.  112'J-;il. 
,  [The  Report  of  the  Superintendent-General  for  1912,  received  sine?  the  above  was  written,  contains 
similar  details,  showing  little  change  in  the  position  as  a  whole  (pp.  21-5.)] 

Q  Of.  Whitton,  Q.  2506. 

O  See  aii(,;ilioii  G,i:,-ttc,  April   16,  19H. 
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which  seems  formerly  to  have  been  giHiiled  very  lavishly  in  Natal — 
is  now  contlnecl  to  fjradnates  of  the  Univeisity  (')  who  have  i^one 
Ihrouiili  an  a})i)roved  course  and  passed  an  examination  conducted 
l)y  tlie  Union  Dei)artment  of  Education.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
of  which  the  second  will  he  lield  foi'  Ilu>  first  time  in  tlie  i)i'esent  year. 
11  is  understood  that  in  future  none  but  the  holders  of  such  cer- 
tificates arc  to  1)1'  regarded  as  eli,yible,  in  the  ordinary  course,  for  the 
position  of  l'rinci})als  of  Hii>h  Schools. 

Primary  and  pecon-  4]   With  regard  to  tlu^  relation  of  primarv  and  secondarv  educa- 

d  a  r  y       education  ;  ,  .  j  i        /-i  '  •       •  i  i  •  "•    •  i.       At        '        i\        i 

secondary  tops.  tion,  tlu'  Lommissiou  luivc  uuicle  SOUK'  uiquiries  as  to  the  methods 
whicii  at  i)resent  exist  for  enabling  the  more  capable  students  to 
proceed  to  the  more  advanced  stage.  Some  of  the  piimary  schools 
now  have  what  are  known  as  "  secondary  tops."'  At  the  Cape  these 
are  classified  as  "A.l"  schools,  giving  i)rimary  education  up  to  the 
\'lllh  Standard,  and  also  having  classes  in  Stanihirds  C  to  E,  pre- 
paring for  the  University  Senior  ("ertihcate  and  Matriculation.  This 
system,  analogous  to  that  often  adopted  in  Scotland,  in  a  good  many 
cases  enal)les  i)upils,  \vithout  leaving  their  ])arents'  place  of 
residence,  to  make  furtlier  progress  in  their  studies  than  would 
otherwise  l)e  possible;  l)ut  it  is  not  without  serious  drawljacks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  organisation.  The  attention  of  the  teaching 
staff  is  divided  between  two  classes  of  work,  of  which  one  or  the 
other,  if  not  both,  is  lial)le  to  suffer  prejudice.  When  the  numbcu' 
of  |)upils  in  the  "top"  is  small,  they  lose  the  advantage  of  contact 
and  eninlation  with  others  of  similar  attainments.  Th(>  opinion  of 
educational  authorities,  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  llie  Fiee  State, 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  replacing  secondary  tops  by  greater  facilities, 
in  the  way  of  bursaries  and  otherwise,  for  proceeding  from  primar\' 
to  secondary  schools.  (')  That  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  advan- 
tages to  be  claimed  for  the  system  of  combination,  and  that  the 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  experts  in  other  countries  is  by  no  means 
unifoi-mly  adverse,  is  shown  in  a  recent  report  of  Ins))ector  Russell, 
a  gentleman  of  long  scholastic  experience  in  South  Africa,  in  which 
he  criticises  with  great  vigour,  and  indeed  no  little  as])erity,  the 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  grading  of  schools,  and  on  various 
other  su1)Jects,  arrived  at  I)}'  the  Fremantle  Commission.  () 

seconaary  teachers  42.  Wliilc  doubts  may  l)e  entertained  as  \o  tlu^  adequacy,  either 
and  university  tram-  j^^  quantity  or  (|uality,  of  Ihe  ])resent  supply  of  teachers  for  primary 
schools,  the  jiosition  in  that  lespecl  with  regard  to  secondary  educa- 
tion leaves  still  more  to  l)e  desii-ed.  Mr.  P'remantle  states  in  his 
report  that  there  is  a  general  ojiinion  "that  the  tiaining  of  secondary 
teachers  is  one  of  the  functions  of  Univeisities  and  University  Col- 
leges." He  quotes  the  Mosely  Commission  as  showing  that  the 
American  Universities  are  ])articularly  active  in  this  work,  which 
has  also  l)een  taken  up  in  Great  Britain.  He  concurs  with  the  pro- 
position, laid  down  by  the  Transvaal  Comnnssion  on  'i'echnicai 
Education,  that  "  a  department  for  the  ti'aining  of  teachers  is  attached 
to  all  the  most  modern,  most  progressive  and  most  democratic 
Universities."  He  adds  that  "  it  does  not  follow  that  there  should 
be  no  ])ractising  school  connected  with  the  college  to  which  the 
students   belong.      Wide   experience  is   an   advantage — nor   is   the 


(')  This  is  Fuhject  to  the  qualification  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.   Thomt-on,  i},  lidl-:!  ;  cf.  Hofmeyr 

y.".0-2. 
(-■)  Cf.  Reunert,  (>l'.H-.5. 
(')  Report  of  Superintendent-General  for  I'.Hl,  pp.  2.5-111. 
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theoretical  pa  it  of  ilui  training  to  Le  regarded  as  of  small  account.  It 
is  a  (|uesti()n  wlictlier  tlie  professional  training  should  come  after 
tlu!  completion  of  the  academic  course  or  run  concurrently  with  it. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  two  should  be  ke])t  a])art,  and  that  we 
should  aim  at  a  two  years'  piofessional  course  following  on  gradua- 
tion or  its  equivalent  for  all  secondary  tcachers."(' )  With  these  views 
your  CommissioneT-s  desire  to  record  their  general  agreement  (") 
and  we  note  with  satisl'action  that  some  steps  are  being  taken  to 
give  clfect  to  the  recommendation.  '-During  the  last  year,"  the 
Superintendent-General  reports,  "selected  second-class  certificate 
students  (23  in  all)  who  had  obtained  a  University  degree,  were  again 
allowed  to  omit  certain  minor  sul)jects  of  the  course,  and  to  attend 
advanced  University  courses  in  High  School  subjects  as  well  as  in 
the  history,  philosophy  and  theory  of  education.  (') 

4:0.  '1  he  number  of  candidates  for  this  certificate  is  at  present  far  Defidcn.y  in  the 
from  adequate,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  among  those  who  ""^p'^' 
do  obtain  it,  only  a  minority  are  really  well-eciuipped  for  High  School 
woi'k.  As  the  Su])erintendent-General  remarked  some  years  ago: 
'■'file  whole  question  of  the  training  of  an  adecjuate  supply  of 
teachers  with  higher  than  elementary  qualifications  calls  for  atten- 
tion. The  means  of  su])ply  that  have  hitherto  sufficed  do  so  no 
longer,  and  the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for  inviting  the 
University  and  the  Colleges  to  co-operate  M-itli  the  Department  in 
this  inrpoitani  matter  on  those  lines  in  which  co-operation  has  pro- 
ceeded successfully  in  Great  Uritain. '('j  To  the  same  effect  we 
may  quote  the  more  recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Adamson,  the  Transvaal 
Director  of  Educati(_)n.  "  It  is  in  every  respect  desirable,"  he  says  in 
his  rcpoit  for  J 91 2,  "  that  the  University  Colleges  should  take  up  the 
work  of  training  teachers.  The  supply  is  woefully  short,  and  more- 
over we  want  to  get  hold  of  the  young  graduate  and  attract  him  to 
the  schools."  "Among  secondary  teachers,"  says  a  recent  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  on  Education  in  Vermont,  "one  or  twi! 
years  of  graduate  work  in  education  are  coming  to  distinguish  the 
lit  from  the  unfit." 

44.  "May  I  ask  what  he  is  Professor  of?"  Martin  Chuzzlewit  Professors  of  eiu. 
enquired,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  making  the  acquaintance,  at''*"'"' 
a  boarding-house  in  JMew  York,  of  Professor  Mullit.  "  Of  education. 
Sir,"  said  Jefferson  Brick.  It  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
text that  the  Professor's  right  to  the  title  was  rather  general  than 
s])ecific;  but  in  these  matters  we  have  advanced,  1)oth  in  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States,  since  Dickens  narrated  the  adven- 
tures of  Chuzzlewit  in  America  and  elsewhere.  There  are  at 
present  Professors  of  ICducation  at  three  of  the  Colleges — 
Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch  and  Bloemfontein — while  a  Lecturer 
on  the  subject  has  recently  been  apjiointed  at  the  Rhodes  College 
at  Grahamstown.  Of  the  long-sustained  efforts  which  the  authori- 
ties at  Stelleul)osch  have  made  in  this  direction,  some  description 
will  be  found  in  the  interesting  address  by  Professor  Marais,  the 
(loijcn  of  that  institution,  to  which  wo  have  referr(>d  above:  while 
the  lectureship  at  Grahamstown  should  prove  a  useful  complement 


(')  Reiiort  pi>.  201.2 

(■■)  I'r.  fipsor  Perry  difl'eis  on  ll  is  point. 

C)   Uepori.  for  I'.HI,  \\.  15. 

(')  Ee.iort  for  I'JO^.  p.  2">  ;  Fie;uantle  Commission   Report,  pp.  u'un.l 

[l^G.  \'2     14.] 
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to — or  find  a  useful  complement  in — the  work,  already  descril)ed, 
of  the  Girls'  Traininii;  College  in  that  city.  At  all  these  centres, 
every  facility  exists  for  the  combination  of  theoretical  with  practical 
instructit)n.  We  conceive  that  it  is  higlily  desirable  that  all  can- 
didates for  third-class  certificates  should  be  encouraged  to  matricu- 
late; and  that  those  prei)aring  for  the  higher  certificate  should, 
whenever  practicable,  after  completion  of  their  general  studies, 
attend  courses  of  the  University  I'rofessors,  in  addition  to  the  train- 
ing they  may  receive  at  the  Normal  Schools.  In  other  words,  the 
University  and  the  Departments  should  co-operate,  i)y  means  of  a 
systematised  correlation  of  academical  and  experimental  work.  The 
teachers  of  youth  should  l)e  insi)ired  with  high  aims  and  fortified 
by  high  ensample;  he  or  she — we  shall  find  it  convenient,  throughout 
this  report,  in  speaking  of  University  students,  to  use  the  masculine 
pronoun  as  including  ))oth  gendei's— shoidd  l)e  steepeil  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject;  they  shotdd  be  keen  and  alert  to  study  modern 
developments,  such  as  the  problems  of  experimental  psychology ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  student  should  be  learning  how  to  handle  a  class, 
to  cultivate  heuristic  methods,  to  awaken  interest,  stimulate  intelli- 
gence and  inspire  thought.  Above  all  the  teacher  should  always 
rememljer  that,  if  his  teaching'is  to  be  fruitful,  he  must  never  cease 
to  be  a  learner.  Such  an  one  may  sometimes  feel  like  Rasselas 
when  informed  of  the  indis})ensable  qualifications  of  a  poet ;  but 
the  higher  the  ideal,  the  greater,  we  may  hope,  will  be  the  measure 
of  achievement. 

Extension  lectures  45.  Another  matter  to  which  we  think  attention  nuiy  be  directed 

is  the  possibility  of  bringing  teachers,  as  a  class,  into  closer  relation 
with  the  work  of  the  University  by  a  well-planned  scheme  of  vaca- 
tion, or  extension,  lectures.  Some  tentative  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  made,  ('  but  the  method  is  capable  of 
much  organised  development.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  very 
useful  courses  have  in  recent  years  been  prepared,  on  a 
wide  range  of  sul)jects,  for  the  special  Ijenetit  of  teachers, 
who  are  accommodated,  during  part  of  the  long  vacation, 
in  the  various  colleges.  The  main  obstacle  which  now  exists 
to  carrying  out  this  suggestion  is  that  most  of  the  Professors 
and  Lecturers  at  our  own  Colleges  have  insufficient  leisure 
for  such  work.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  which,  with  a  better 
academical  equipment,  we  may  hope  to  see  remedied  at  no  distant 
date;  when  this  is  done,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  by  means  of  such 
courses  and  the  influence  of  })ersonal  contact,  some  further  rcq)- 
p7-ochement  may  l)e  established  l^etween  those  engaged  in  higher 
and  secondary  education  and  a  powerful  stimulus  applied  to  the 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholastic  work. 

The  University  .\nd  the  Public  Schools. 

History  of  public  46  It  sliould  uot  bc  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
African  Col ieVe°"  the  Commissiou  fail  to  appreciate  the  excellent  work  in  the  sphere 
of  secondary  education  which  is  at  present  being  achieved  through- 
out the  Union  or  the  remarkalile  in-ogress  which  has  been  made  since 
the  establishment  of  the  i)resent  University  in  1873.  The  first 
beginnings  of  such  work  may  jjerhaps  be  traced  to  the  foundation 
by  private  effort  of  the  South  African  College  in  1829.      Its  merits 


(')  See  Report  of  Under-Secretary,  p.  21. 
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were  soon  recognised  by  a  Government  grant,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated l)y  an  Oi'dinanceof  1837,  which  constituted  its  fundamental 
instrument  until  1878,  when  an  Act  was  i)assed  under  which  its 
shareholclers  relin(|uished  their  rights,  in  order  to  make  the  College 
a  distinctively  puMic  institution.  How  remarkable  has  been  its 
development  since  that  date  may  l)e  sufficiently  illustrated  from  the 
evidence  of  the  present  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  has  ])een 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  College  for  nearly  thirty-two  years — 
(jrande  Jiominis  aerl  spaUvin.  He  tells  us  that  when  he  came  out 
here  "there  were  five  on  the  staff  of  the  South  African  Colk^ge,  all 
told,  and  the  total  number  of  students  was  G9  or  70,  all  of  whom 
except  nine  or  ten  were  under  matriculation  standard.  It  was  a 
rather  poor  second-class  school.  Now  we  have  over  400  students, 
all  of  whom  have  passed  the  Matriculation,  and  a  staff  of  about  60." 

47.  A  distinct  stimulus  to  educational  effort  in  South  Africa  ^ll^^Zrj^lZtiou 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  influence  of  Sir  George  Grey, 

who  became  Governor  of  the  Ca])e  in  1854,  and  the  simultaneous 
introduction  of  re])resentative  Government  in  that  Colony.  The 
Diocesan  College  at  Rondebosch,  a  Church  of  England  foundation 
which,  under  a  series  of  able  Principals,  has  done  and  is  still  doing 
admirable  work,  had  then  already  been  founded,  in  1849,  but  to 
this  ])eriod  we  owe  the  advent  of  St.  Andre^v's  College  at  Grahams- 
town — an  institution  of  a  similar  character  to,  and  with  a  not  less 
excellent  record  than,  that  at  Rondebosch,  the  Grey  College  at  Bloem- 
fontein  and  the  Grey  Institute  at  Port  Elizalieth.  To  tlie  work 
carried  on  at  Eovedale,  established  in  1841,  we  have  already  referred. 
Other  institutions  which  served  a  useful  purpose  in  former  years 
•  were  the  Graaft'-Reinet  College  and  the  Gill  College  at  Somerset  East, 
which  still  carry  on  the  work  of  secondary  schools. 

48.  A  great  steii  in  advance,  in  the  work  of   higher  education,  i"*"?  ^'""'^  °f  ex- 
was  taken  l)v  the  statutory  provision  made  in  1858,  on  the  suggestion, 

it  has  been  stated,  of  Sir  George  Grey,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Public  Examiners,  described  by  Mr.  G.  Muir  as  "  the 
embryo  form  of  the  future  University."  (')  The  Board,  consisting 
of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Government,  was  empowered  to 
grant  "  certificates  of  merit  and  attainment  in  literature  and  science, 
of  qualification  for  admission  to  the  pul)lic  service,  and  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  principles  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
theory  and  principles  of  civil  engineering,  of  land-surveying  and  of 
navigation."  There  was  to  be  a  higher  and  a  lower  certificate  in 
literature  and  science,  "  the  qualifications  for  which  shall  corre- 
spond, as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  this  Colony  will  admit,  to  the 
qualifications  required  for  degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  granted 
by  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom."  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence,  only  eight  of  such  first-class  certificates — 
besides  four  in  law, and  jurisprudence — appear  to  have  been  so 
granted.  During  the  same  period  over  50  second-class  certificates 
were  also  issued.  When  the  University  was  established  the  holders 
of  those  of  the  fiist-class  were  granted  the  status  of  Masters,  those 
of  the  second  that  of  Bachelors,  of  Arts.  A  fair  proportion  of  them 
will  still  be  found  in  the  list  of  members  of  Convocation. 

(')  Board  of  Education:   Special  Reports  on  education.-xl  subjects.  Vol.  .1,  Cape  Colony,  etc..  p.  30.  We  are  in- 
debted to  this  coiupilation  for  some  of  the  facts  summarised  in  this  section. 

[U.G.  42— '14.] 
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Jmhts"''""''^ '^'"*  49.  One  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  establishmont  of  rosponsilile 
Government  at  the  Ca])e  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  wliich  had  served  a  useful  ])urpose  in  testing 
and  stimulating  the  work  of  students,  and  which  had  been  regarded 
from  the  first  as  transitional  in  its  character,  was  the  emI)odiment  of 
a  system  which  had  had  its  day  and  should  cease  to  he.  At  that 
time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  it  was  thought  decorous  to  grace  a 
Tuhlic  Act  with  a  i)reaml)le.  The  University  Incor]ioration  Act  of 
l!^7;5  l)egins  with  the  recital  that  "  it  is  ex])edient,  for  the  better 
advancement  of  sound  learning  amongst  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
sul)jects  in  this  Colony,  to  establish  and  iiicori)oi'at(>  an  "  (we  believe 
there  was  some  debate  about  the  form  of  this  article)  "University 
of  the  Ca])e  of  Good  Hope,  and  thereupon  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  existing  Board  of  Public  Examiners."  The  Iiniversity 
which  was  then  established  was  largely  based  on  the  model  of  the 
University  of  London  as  it  existed  after  its  degrees  had  been  thrown 
open  to  all  comers.  In  other  words,  its  main  function  was.  and 
still  is,  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  in  the  various  branches  of  higher 
education,  both  general  and  professional,  to  test  the  acquirements 
of  all  students  Avho  enter  their  names  and  pay  their  fees,  to  grant 
formal  recognition  of  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained,  as  evidenced 
by  such  tests,  and  to  award  such  premia  for  distinctive  merit  as  may 
be  placed  at  its  disposal  for  that  purpose. 

coDstitution  of  tho  50  The  first  Council,  holding  office  for  six  vears,  was  nominated 
i)y  the  Governor  and  constituted  the  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Subsequent  Councils  were  to  consist  of  nominated  meml)ers, 
and  members  elected  by  Convocation — a  body  including  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  and  holders  of  the  certificates  of  the  former 
Board — in  ecpial  projjortion.  Provision  was  made  for  the  electioii 
of  a  Chancellor  by  Convocation  and  a  Vice-Chancellor  by  the  Council, 
for  conferring  degrees  and  certain  professional  certificates,  for 
aiijiointing  examiners,  a  registrar  and  other  officers.  The  Univer- 
sity was  constituted  a  cor])oration  with  perpetual  succession,  enjoy- 
ing the  usual  status  of  such  organisms.  By  a  later  enactment, 
IJassed  in  1896,  ^irovision  was  made,  of  which  advantage  was  sub- 
sequently taken,  for  the  nomination  of  additional  members  of  Coun- 
cil by  the  Governments  of  Natal,  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal, 
in  consideration  of  their  undertaking  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  University.  The  Council  now,  including  three  representatives 
of  Natal,  three  of  the  Transvaal  and  two  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
consists  of  38  members.  It  was  also  enacted  that  no  religious  tests 
of  any  kind  were  to  be  imposed.  The  University  was  granted  a 
Charter  in  the  usual  form  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  1877. 

Inci^'i^onner""^^^  ^^-  ^^^^  constitution  of  thc  University,  after  the  lapse  of  forty 
anc  iH>r.onne .  ypr^j.g  vemaius  Substantially  as  originally  shaped.  Its  progress 
during  that  period,  within  its  defined  sphere  of  operations,  and 
especially  in  respect  to  the  scale  on  which  they  have  been  conducted, 
and  their  comprehensive  character,  has  been  practically  continuous 
and  in  many  respects  remarkable.  This  general  statement  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  table  of  "  Comparative  Eesults  of 
Examinations.  1874 — 1914,"  which  will  be  found  at  pages  388-9  of 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Calendar.  Its  policy  has  been  directed,  with 
much  al)ility,  by  those  who  have  served  on  its  governing  body — 
many  of  them  busy  men,  with  scanty  leisure,  which  they  have  freely 
devoted  to  its  service.     It  has  also  been  fortunate  in  its  permanent 
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staff.  Dr.  Camoron,  the  first  I^ogistrar.  held  that  office  for  21  years, 
and  those  who  onjoycd  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  know  how'much 
the  University,  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  was  inih-bted  to  his  zeal  and 
judgment  and  powers  of  oiganisation.  Formerly  a  Classical 
Professor  in  the  South  African  College,  he  cherished  the  humanities, 
enriched  a  culti\'ated  mind  by  navel,  and  inspired  in  many  a  love 
of  lil)eral  arts.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  ])resent  Registrar,  who  had 
been  a  Mathematical  Professor  at  Stelleiibosch.  His  services  have 
now  covei'ed  a  period  nearly  equal  in  length  to  that  of  his  predecessor 
and  have  been  of  a  not  less  valuable  character.  Whatever  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  future,  the  history-  of  the  University  of  the  Ca])e. 
during  the  period  of  our  retrospect,  and  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  made  it  what  it  is,  should  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
afford  a  stimulating  example  in  the  days  which  are  yet  to  come. 

52.  The  University  possesses  sulistantial  a.ssets.  The  bequest  it^asse's. 
of  the  sum  of  £25,000.  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  land,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hiddingh,  su})plemented  by  a  grant  of  £15,000  from  the 
Government  of  the  Cape,  enal^led  a  commencement  to  be  made  with 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings,  of  which  the  first  block  was 
completed  in  1907,  on  a  convenient  site.  A  fui'ther  gift  of  £25,000 
from  the  daughters  of  the  late  Sir  Donald  Currie,  together  with  other 
contril)utions,  and  a  grant  of  £15.000  from  the  Union  Treasury, 
resulted  in  the  consummation  of  the  original  design  and  the  opening, 
last  year,  of  the  University  Hall.  The  Hall  affords  a  dignified  area 
for  enCcTnia  and  other  ceremonial  occasions.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  examinations,  for  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  othces 
for  the  staff.  The  total  outlay  on  land,  buildings  and  equipment 
has  been  al)out  £100,000.  The  University  also  possesses  invest- 
ments valued  at  over  £60,000,  the  bulk  of  which  is  earmarked  for 
scholarshi])s  and  other  jii'emia,  founded  some  by  the  Government 
but  mostly  I)y  ])tiAaie  donors,  and  tonal)le  iinder  various  conditions. 
])articidais  of  which  will  ])e  found  in  the  Calendar. 

5o.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  University,  as  is  the  case  with  Revenue  and  expen- 
most  Universities,  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  administrative  costs. 
In  recent  years  a  deficit,  amounting  to  nearly  £8,000.  has  been 
gradually  incurred,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  a  special  grant  has 
been  obtained  from  Parliament.  This  deficit  has  been  attri])uted 
partly  to  the  increase  "  in  the  num])er  of  examinations  and  in  the 
range  of  subjects  and  the  complexity  of  options  represented  liy 
University  work  in  its  higher  branches;"  partly,  to  the  large 
disbursements  for  travelling  expenses,  both  of  members  of  Council 
and  of  the  Faculties,  which  have  been  found  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  various  centres  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Council; 
partly  also,  to  "the  duplication  of  examiners  owing  to  the  bilingual 
options  now  gi'anted  to  candidates."  The  position  is  elucidated  in  a 
memorandum  from  the  Council  to  the  Minister,  which  will  he  found 
in  the  last  Peport  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Education  (pp.  1,  2), 
and  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  finance  was  supplied  in 
his  evidence  by  the  Pegistrar.  We  think  that  in  the  circumstances 
the  right  course  has  been  taken  in  prescribing  a  general  but 
moderate  increase  in  the  examination  fees  i)ayable  by  candidates. 
Somewhat  similar  steps  have  r(H'enl]y  been  found  necessary  at  l)oth 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  H  may  be  suggested  that  a  small 
registration  fee,  and  a  fee  on  th(^  conferment  of  all  degrees,  might 
also,  in  accordance  with  the  ]-)ractice  elsewhere.  V(>asonably  l)e 
im])osed.  Such  fees  would  constitute  an  appreciable  addition  to 
[U.G.  4-J  -14.] 
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current  revenue,  while  a  system  of  registiation  would  prove  useful 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  are  inclicated  in  Ihe  IJoport  of  the 
London  Commission  (pp.  180.  206). 

Acfof  i874""Th°  ^^-  "'*'  University  liaviiig  been  consliliilcd  l)y  the  Act  of  1873, 
steiienbosch '  Gym- a  fiirthcr  stcp  foi'  tlu'  pi'omot jou  of  hiy;lier  e<hication  was  promptly 
"*''"'°-  taken  l)y  the  ("ape  enactment  of  1874,  of  which  the  ol)ject  was  to 

"encourage  the  advancement  of  the  youth  of  all  classes  throughout 
the  Colony  in  literary  and  scientific  studies,  and  to  make  better 
provision  for  enal)ling  young  persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
various  examinations  prescribed,  or  to  be  prescribed,  by  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  To  this  period  we  may  trace 
the  modern  evolution  of  the  Steiienbosch  Public  School,  or 
Gymnasium,  which  was  then  recognised  as  an  Arts  Department  of 
the  University,  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  1881,  and  specially 
authorised  in  1886  to  assume  the  title  of  the  Victoria  College.  Of 
the  work  done  by  that  institution,  which  next  year  will  celebrate  its 
jubilee,  with  comparatively  little  assistance  from  the  State  it  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  exaggerated  eulogy.  Some  details 
on  the  subject,  supplied  by  the  College  authorities,  will  bo  found 
among  the  documents  annexed  to  our  Ee})ort.  Its  status  and  repute 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  South  African  College.  It  has  attained  a 
full  share  of  I^niversity  degrees  and  othei'  academical  distinctions. (') 
It  numbers  among  its  alnmni  five  members  of  the  Union  Ministry, 
including  the  Minister  of  Education;  and  its  influence  has  extended 
to  certain  sections  of  the  population,  i)articularly  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  both  of  the  Cape  and  beyond  its  borders,  and 
brought  many  within  the  aml)it  of  higher  education  who  might 
otherwise  have  long  remained  ])eyond  its  pale.  The  present  position 
of  these  Colleges,  and  other  similar  institutions  of  later  origin,  and 
their  relation  to  the  work  of  the  University,  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  a  subsequent  section. 

s^hoou""^^"'  ^"''  55.  A  further  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  i)resent  type  of 
University  College,  and  the  demarcation  of  secondary  and  what  we 
have  found  it  convenient  to  describe  as  academical  education,  was 
arrived  at  when  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria  College,  whoso 
example  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  South  African 
College,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  relegate  the  work  of 
preparing  for  Matriculation  to  their  junior,  or  school,  department. 
Later  on,  some  four  years  ago.  the  Diocesan  College  and  the  St. 
Andrew's  College  at  Grahamstown  decided  to  confine  their 
instruction  to  the  pre-matriculation  stage.  In  the  former  case,  the 
more  advanced  students,  with  some  of  the  staff,  were  absorbed,  under 
an  enablinof  enactment  of  1911.  by  the  South  African  College;  in 
the  latter,  similar  relations  were  esta1)lished  with  the  I?hodes  College, 
the  administration  of  which  is  in  close  relation  with  the  governance 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Meanwhile,  much  good  work,  in  the  sphere  of 
secondary  education,  was  being  done,  and  is  still  being  done,  by 
other  private  schools — most  but  not  all  of  them  of  a  denominational 
character — so  many  of  which,  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Union,  are 
deserving  of  commendation  that  we  feel  it  would  be  invidious  to 
discriminate  or  particularise.  Some  references  to  the  subject  will 
be  found,  among  other  passages,  in  the  evidence  of  Canon  Jenkins 
(pp.  121-2). 


(')  From  a  statement  supplied  to  the  Commission  it  appears  that  out  of  1300  emduates  by  e.^amination  of 
the  Cape  T^niversity.  427  have  been  students  present»d  bv  the  Victoria  Collp«re:  and  of  3.07.S  who  have 
passed  the  Intermediate  Examination  0.'?7  belonged  to  the  Victoria  Col  \eee.  Of  the  <;r.aduates  from 
the  College  41  have  won  TJniversit.v  Scholarships  at  their  Honours  Examination. 
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56.  At  the  same  time  the  activities  of  the  State  in  this  branch  PuWic  high  school*. 
of  work,  which  may  ahnost  be  said  to  date  from  the  Cape  Act  of 

1874,  have  been  gradually  becoming  more  efficient  and 
comprehensive.  In  1899  some  35  of  the  principal  public  schools  at 
the  Cape  were  set  aside  as  "  High  Schools,"  with  a  full  curriculum 
up  to  Matriculation.  Out  of  92  first-class  schools  in  the  Province,  it 
appears  that,  in  1911,  45  were  thus  graded  as  High  Schools.  For 
schools  to  be  so  classified  we  understand  that  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  have  not  less  than  three  graduates  on  the  staff  and  a 
minimum  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  Standards  A.  to  E. 
The  other  first-class  schools  appear  to  be  mainly  primary  schools 
with  secondary  tops,  a  type  as  to  which  a  word  has  already  been  said. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent-General  for  1911 
(p.  11),  the  total  number  of  candidates  entering  for  Matriculation  in 
that  year  was  1.902,  of  whom  1.117  passed — the  figures  given  in  the 
Calendar  (p.  388)  are  1,872  and  1,118  respectively.  Of  the  successful 
candidates  825  came  from  the  Cape  Province  and  521  of  these  from 
the  pul)lic  High  Schools.  Of  the  remaining  Cape  passes,  175  came 
from  other  public  schools,  96  from  private  schools  and  33  from 
"private  study";  some  of  the  latter  had  doubtless  been  prepared  at 
schools  which,  for  reasons  explained  in  evidence,  had  preferred  not 
to  include  them  in  their  formal  entry.  (') 

57.  The  classification  of  public  High    Schools  in    the   various  secondary    ^|°^^- 
Provinces  is  not  altogether  uniform;  some  details  as  to  the  general  LXd  sch^u. ' 
situation  in  this  respect,  elsewhere  than  at  the  Cape,  will  be  found 

in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Adamson,  Dr.  Sormany  and  Dr.  Viljoen. 
The  only  State-aided  schools  in  the  Cape  Province,  with  the 
exception  of  that  attached  to  the  Normal  College  at  Cape  Town,  not 
under  Departmental  and  School  Board  management,  are  those 
attached  to  the  South  African  and  Stellenbosch  Colleges,  as  to  which 
we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pussell  and  Professor  Moorrees. 
In  the  Free  State,  under  an  Act  of  1908,  private  secondary  schools, 
of  an  undenominational  character,  are  entitled,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  a  capitation  grant.  In  Natal,  there  is  a  somewhat 
similar  system,  but  denominational  schools,  if  otherwise  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  are  not,  by  reason  of  their 
character,  excluded  from  such  grants.  In  the  Transvaal  we  are 
informed  that  no  such  grants  are  at  present  made  but  the  subject  is 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Provincial  Executive. 

58.  Without  entering  into  superfluous  detail,  we  are  satisfied,  secondary    school* 

,,  li       c  c    t  ■  *,  1       ,     ,  1  .    ,  ^    •        ,   and  the  Universty. 

as  the  result  or  careful  enquiry,  that  there  now  exist  a  sufficient 

numl)er  of  secondary  schools,  both  pubRc  and  private,  reasonably 

accessible  to  students  residing  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 

on  the  whole  sufficiently  well  equipped,  in  respect  both  of  staff  and 

of  appliances,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  University.  i 

This  stage  however  has  only  been  attained  within  a  veiy  recent 

period  and  there  is  no  doubt  ample  room  for  further  improvement 

in  many  quarters  and  in  many  ways.     On  the  other  hand,  while 

entertaining  no  exaggerated  respect  for  examinations,  and  regarding 

them  as,  at  the  best,  a  necessary  evil,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in 

order  to  maintain  a  proj^er  standard  of  attainments  and  capacity,  it 

is  still  necessary,  and  will  probal)ly  be  necessary  for  some  time  to 

come,  for  the  University  to  prescribe  and  maintain  its  own  tests  for 

entrance  within  its  portals.     We  cannot  at  present  safely  rely  for 

such  ))urposes  on  the  efficacy  of  any  school-leaving  examinations, 

in  the  nature  of  the  German  ahit ririenten-e.ram en^  \\\\\cYi  may  be 

conducted  by  the  schools  themselves. 

f ')  Thomson,  30 f-.*):  Jenkins,  2080-3.  " 

[U.G.  42— 14.]  "  E 
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The  Matriculation  Exami.vatiox. 
Matriciiation :    it-  59    '|ii(>i(>  aic  obvious  convonieiict's    in    t'liinlovinw    the   same 

meaning  an^I  t^uert.  ..  -ii  •!  pi 

tenninology  as  is  elsewhere  enstoniaiy  in  the  treatment  of  the  same 
siil)ject.  When  we  speak  of  Matriculation,  we  refer  to  the  metluxl 
l)y  which  admission  to  the  University  is,  or  shoiikl  he,  regulated 
and  acquired.  I'he  matriculated  memher  becomes  an  under- 
gracjiiatc.  cut il led  to  all  the  piivilcges  and  subject  to  the  obligations 
which  that  status  involves,  and  matriculation  should  lie  a  necessary 
step  on  the  palh  to  graduation.  In  the  present  University  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  I'.nginrciing  and  .\giiculture,  is  at 
present  ol)tainable.  as  already  pointed  out.  umh-r  certain  conditions, 
by  candidates  who  have  never  matriculated:  and  this  appears  to  be 
an  anomaly  for  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It 
follows  froni  the  al»ove  definition  that  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
importance  that  no  student  should  be  permitted  to  matriculate  unless 
he  has  received  the  necessary  })reliminary  training  and.  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  sufficiently  mature  to  hv  capable  of  profiting  by 
the  University  curriculum. 

The  qneetion  of  age-  (jQ.  Thcie  has  beeii  luuch  discussiou.  extending  over  many  years 
as  to  whether  it  is  desirable,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to 
fix  an  age-limit  for  Matriculation.  We  understand  that  the  opinion 
of  the  University  authorities  on  the  subject  has  l)een  very  equally 
divided.  The  average  age  of  entiancc  at  ))iesent  appears  to  be  al)OUt 
eightcfwi.  and  with  the  raising  t)f  the  standard,  which  has  been  a 
gradual  process,  very  consideral)ly  extended  at  the  last  examination. 
it  seems  improbable  that  many  candidates  will  in  future  present 
themselves  whose  immaturity  renders  thcni  incapalile  of  assimilating 
the  advantages  and  being  assimilated  by  the  influences,  the 
atmosphere  and  associations,  of  college  life.  Such  cases  however  do 
occasionally  occur  and  cause  some  embarrassment.  On  the  whole, 
on  the  information  l)efore  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  real 
hardship  would  be  caused,  and  some  inconveniences  might  be 
avoided,  if  candidates  were  required  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that 
their  age.  at  the  time  of  entering  foi-  the  examination,  was  not  less 
than  sixteen.  It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  this  point  was 
considered  by  a  strong  rommitteeof  the  British  .\ssociation  (Section 
L.),  which  submitted  its  rei)()rt  in  1912.  Th(>  Committee,  after  taking 
a  large  body  of  evidence,  expressed  the  opinion  "'  that  students  should 
not  be  prevented  from  taking  the  Matriculation  examination  as  soon 
as  they  are  16.  but  they  should  not  ordinarily  be  allowed  to  enter  a 
University  for  a  degree  course  below  the  age  of  17."  The  London 
Commission  took  a  similar  view  and  recommended  that  "  no  student 
should  be  registeied  as  matriculated  until  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  17"  (par.  94). 

The  MatricuiaUon  (jj  jhe  Univcrsity  of  the  Tape  in  its  first  year  (1874)  examined 
dar.i of *a<i?nission.°  49  Candidates  for  Matriculation  and  passed  31.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  empowered  l)y  statute  to  hold  examinations  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Colony  and  to  frame  regulations  under  which  persons 
not  resident  in  the  Colony  might  com])ete  for  scholarships  or  other 
prizes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council.  At  present  it  appears  that 
something  like  one-third  of  the  candidates  for  Matriculation  come 
from  the  other  Provinces,  although  the  percentage  of  passes  from 
the  Cape  is  considerably  higher.  The  numl)er  of  candidates  steadily 
increased  till  1911,  when  there  were  1,872  entries  and  1,118  passes. 
Last  vear  however  there  were  onlv  l.:}16  candidates — the  smallest 
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number  since  1906 — and  only  574  passes — the  smallest  number  since 
1905.  Certain  changes  have,  after  due  notice,  been  introduced  into 
the  examination,  which  are  described  as  adding  something  sub- 
stantially eclui^■alent  to  a  year's  work  to  the  preparatory  study 
required.  The  result  was  reflected  in  the  large  diminution  in  the 
numbei'  of  entrants,  and  the  still  more  marked  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  passes.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes, 
but  it  seems  obvious  that  it  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  general,  and, 
we  venture  to  think,  the  very  propei'  raising  of  the  standard  of 
admission. 

62.  Special  stress  has,  however,  been  laid  on  the  difficulty,  and  °"*<=^"^" 
alleged  unfairness,  of  the  Dutch  paper  set  in  Group  IV,  and  it  seems 
that  this  pa])er  was  in  fact  res])onsible  for  a  considerable  number 
of  failures.  Upwards  of  70  candidates,  it  has  been  officially  reported, 
failed  to  obtain  the  minimum  required  in  this  subject ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  others,  it  may  have  materially  contributed  to  their  failure 
to  secure  the  aggregate  demanded.  The  paper,  it  is  alleged,  and 
much  of  the  evidence  we  have  taken  corroborates  the  allegation, 
either  through  excessive  length  or  unsuitability  in  other  respects, 
did  not  afford  a  fair  test  of  the  proficiency  of  candidates  whose 
mother  tongue  was  English.  Complaints  on  this  suljject  have 
reached  us  not  only  from  English-speaking  centres,  such  as  Grahams- 
towm  and  Maritzburg,  but  from  the  Grey  College  at  Bloemfontein 
and  the  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington,  where  a  serious  falling-of! 
in  the  number  of  entrants  for  the  current  year  was  described  as 
largely  attril)utable  to  the  same  cause.  We  are  informed  that  great 
precautions  are  taken  and  checks  employed  to  ensure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible that  the  ]iapers  set  should  not  be  liable  to  such  objections,  and 
we  gather  that  the  marking  as  a  rule,  if  it  errs  at  all,  is  apt  to  err 
on  the  side  of  leniency.  There  will,  however,  always  be  cases  in 
which  examiners  fail  sufficiently  to  hear  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  a  paper  should  be  to  ascertain  what  a  candidate  knows,  not  what 
he  does  not  know;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  regret- 
table, from  every  point  of  view,  if  English-speaking  students  should 
be  discouraged  or  dissuaded  from  the  study  of  Dutch,  or  vice  versa, 
and  find  that  it  "  paid  "  them  better  to  take  up  some  alternative  sub- 
ject. We  understand  that  the  complaints  made  on  this  su1)ject  are 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  University  Council,  and  it  would 
be  supererogatory  for  the  Commission  to  dilate  on  transitory 
incidents  or  ephemeral  episodes  of  such  a  nature.  We  merely  take 
the  o])portunity  of  oft'ering  the  general  observation  that,  in  a 
])ilingual  country,  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  both  languages  and  literatures  is  not  the  least  important  among 
the  functions  of  the  University. 

63.  We  feel  much  diffidence  in  suggesting  any  amendments  with  ^^^e  Matriculation 
regard  to  details  of  the  curriculum,  which  have  doubtless  been  the  MaihematL. 
subject  of  exhaustive  consideration  and  the  constant  preoccupation 
of  experts  in  such  matters.  The  Matriculation  test  is,  however,  such 
a  crucial  question  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
inform  ourselves  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  share 
the  view  that  this  test,  as  prescribed  by  the  syllabus,  is  at  present 
an  inadequate  one.  So  far  as  the  scientific  subjects  are  concerned, 
we  gather  that,  as  compared  for  instance  with  the  average  German 
ohituripnten-pjariipn.  the  range  is  not  less  advanced.  It  must  how- 
ever always  l)e  difficult  adequately  to  test  the  practical  work  in  such 
subjects  by  means  of  an  exclusively  written  examination.      This, 
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liowovov,  is  a  drawback  for  wliicli,  so  lonjr  as  tho  examina'tion  has 
U)  \)c  conducted  at  so  many  centres,  \vc  must  confess  oui'  inability 
to  sugf^est  any  better  remedy  than  tlie  expedient  at  present  em])loycd. 
(').  The  mathematical  papers,  as  we  are  told  by  a  high  authority, 
are  "of  a  latliei  ditficult  character  for  a  ])ass  examination,  a  con- 
sidei-al)le  nund)er  of  the  questions  consistiiii^  of  fairly  stiff  I'iders  and 
|)rohlems"  (Report  of  Dr.  Muir,  1912,  ]>.  (i.")),  the  consequence  beiniu; 
that  what  he  (lescriljes  as  "an  unduly  \nv<^o  i)r()portion  of  the  time 
in  schools"  has  to  be  allotted  to  this  i)rancli. 

ciai>si(ai  studies.  (}4.  Willi   rc.uard  to  literature,  there  is  ])erhaps  more  room  for 

doubt,  not  so  much  as  to  the  standard  prescribed,  but  with  refjard 
to  the  results  attained.  If  we  take  Latin  and  Greek,  we  find  that 
the  examination  at  ])resent  oompi-ises  tjiammatical  cpiestions, 
unseen  translations  and  composition.  We  are  dis])osed  to  con- 
jecture that  the  proportion  of  candidates  wlio,  in  the  present  state 
of  secondaiy  education,  can  ui\c  a  uood  account  of  such  pa])ers, 
must  be  very  limited.  It  might  l)e  judicious  to  give  more  encourage- 
ment to  the  taste  for  literature  in  the  broad.er,  rather  than  to  scholar- 
shl])  in  tlie  narrower  sense,  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  great  writers,  find  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  somewhat  arid  study  of  the  niceties  of  grammar. 
"The  great  su])eriority  of  the  Ciermans,"  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us, 
and  where  they  show  how  much  further  they  have  gone  bi 
AlterthumLVtssenschaft  tlian  we  have,  is  in  their  far  broader  notion  of 
treating,  even  in  their  schools,  theii'  ancient  authors  as  literature,  and 
conceiving  the  place  and  significance  of  an  author  in  his  country's 
literatui'e,  and  in  that  of  the  world.  In  this  way  the  student's 
interest  in  Greek  and  Latin  becomes  more  vital  and  the  hold  of  these 
hinguages  upon  him  is  much  more  likely  to  be  i?ermanent."(") 
Some  effort  might  perhaps  be  made  to  api)ly  this  suggestive  observa- 
tion to  our  own  syllabus.  Were  a  substantial  jiortion  of  the  classical 
lia])ei's  devoted,  as  we  believe  was  formerly  the  case,  to  a  ])rescribed 
portion,  not  too  brief,  of  one  or  more  of  the  easier  and  more  attractive 
authors,  such  as  Livy  or  Xenophon,  and  the  remainder  to  questions 
of  a  more  general  character — we  deliberately  avoid  entering  into 
detail — it  would  pi'ol)ably  be  easier  for  the  conscientious  examine!' 
to  award  a  fair  ])ercentage  of  marks — if  the  system  of  marks  must 
be  adhered  to — to  the  average  student  with  literary  jjroclivities  and 
some  aptitude  for  humane  letters.  Of  such  candidates  we  might 
almost  suggest  that,  like  the  verses  of  Martial,  (jratnvioticis  placeant, 
at  sine  (jraminaticis. 

Papers  and  mark-         65.  Tlic  regulatioiis  at   ])resent  require  candidates   to  take   six 
sn))je(:t9.  subjects  and    eight   papers   and,  as   we   understand,  to   obtain  .an 

average  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  therefor.  It  may  be 
worth  considering  whether  the  number  of  sul)jects  is  not  somewhat 
excessive — the  University  of  London  refiuires  only  five  (', — and 
whether  candidates  might  not  be  allowed  to  ofTer  either  one  subject 
ill  Grouji  B  and  one  in  Group  C,  or  both  in  the  latter,  instead  of  the 
three  subjects  at  present  compulsory  in  the  two  Groups.  The  per- 
centage of  marks  seems  quite  high  enough  and,  as  we  have  seen, 


(')  cf  Thomson.  (i21-4. 

(-■)  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  fJermany,  p.  109.  See  also  Vol.  2ii  of  Board  of  Education's  Special 
Keports  on  Educational  Subjeu's  (The  Teachin;?  of  Classics  in  Germany)  :  lOflU.  For  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  methods  empluyed,  the  result  of  personal  observation,  see  Breretem  "Studies  in  Foreign 
Education,"  pp.  2(>i-273. 

(')  Sec  Falcon,  li52tj-7  :  Xarbeth.  6'.t20-22. 
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flic  pi'oportioii  of  failures  on  the  last  occasion  was  very  consider- 
able. At  the  same  time,  wv  still  hear  complaints  from  those  eon- 
nectetl  with  the  work  of  the  Colle<^es,  that  some  of  the  students  who 
have  satisfied  tlic  examiners  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  necessary 
equipment  for  deriving  benefit  from  theii-  teachiuL;.  ^Xc  cannot 
help  surmisino  that  the  examiners  in  markinti  must  often  be  inclined 
to  err  on  the  side  of  ti[enerosity.  "Most  educationists,"  the  Cape 
Suijcrintendeiil -General  obsc^rves  in  his  last  Rei)oi1,  '"  would  ayree 
that  it  would  be  better  at  this  sta^e  to  have  simpler  jjapers  and  to 
re(|uire  a  higher  standard  of  answering"  (p.  Q'2).  What  we  think 
should  be  aimed  at  is  a  sufficiently  high  (juality  of  work  in  a  limited 
number  of  subjects,  coupled  with  proof  that  the  candidate  has  a 
real  grip  of  his  studies  and  such  an  amount  of  general  intelligence 
as  to  be  capable  of  proceeding  with  advantage  from  tlu^  secondary 
to  the  higher  stage.  We  are  inclined  to  suggest  that,  if  these  or 
some  similar  modifications  were  introducetl,  the  Matriculation  list 
might  in  future  be  confined  to  two  classes,  the  first  comi)rising  those 
wiio  obtain  not  less  than  50  ])er  cent,  and  the  second  I'equiring  a 
minimum  of  say  35  ])er  cent,  of  the  aggregfde  mai'ks  in  the  five  sub- 
jects offered. 

66.  "  At    tlie   meeting  of   the   South   Afiican   College   Debating  AncieLtsan.! 

Society,  to  be  held  in  the  iiitldingh  Hall  to-night,  Mr. will  move  '  "'""*'■ 

that  'Literature  is  a  more  efficient  educational  medium  than  Science.' 

Mr. will  oppose."     This  announcement,  in  a  current  newspaper, 

shows  that  the  battle  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  which  in  the 
days  of  Mnie.  Dacier,  so  graphically  described  by  Sainte-Beuve, 
animated  the  salons  of  Pai'is,  is  still  l)eing  waged  in  academic  circles. 
We  know  not  tlie  fate  of  the  cond)atants  in  Hiddingh  Hall  and  we 
do  not  propose,  as  a  Commission,  to  take  sides  in  the  fray.  We 
prefer  to  express  a  general  agreement  with  the  guarded  proposition, 
lecently  advanced  by  Lord  Hi'yco,  that  "  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
proper  synthesis  of  the  scientific  and  the  humanistic  subjects  in 
secondary  and  in  University  education."  "  To-day,"  he  adds,  "  the 
tide  runs  towards  the  former  sulijects  all  over  tlie  world,  as  fifty 
years  ago  it  ran  towards  the  latter,  which  are  now  in  danger  of 
being  undervalued.  Most  discussions  of  the  question  liave  been 
conductetl  l)y  specialists,  who  think  their  own  kind  of  knowledge 
tin-  most  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dii'ect  use  to  which 
that  knowledge  can  be  i)ut.  Hut  the  real  test  is  :  what  subjects,  and 
what  sort  of  t(>aching  of  those  subjects,  is  best  calculated  to  train 
men  to  think,  to  enable  the  mind  to  see  facts  as  they  are.  to  analyse 
facts,  to  draw  just  conclusions  from  them,  to  rise  above  prejudices, 
to  play  freely  round  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  see  them  in  a  true 
l)erspective  '.  Are  Matliematics  and  Physics,  or  Chemist I'y.  sullicient 
for  this  purpose  f  Most  of  oui-  life  is  conceriu'd  with  men.  and  most 
of  our  efforts  are  to  influence  other  men.  Can  we  go  so  far  towards 
dispensing  \\'\{\\  the  "  linmanistic  "  subjects  as  the  enthusiasts  for 
purely  scientific  teaching  desire  yX')  "1  "m  inclined  to  tliink," 
says  Matthew  Arnold,  "'  lluit  both  sides  will  have  to  abate  theii" 
extreme  pi'elensions.  The  modern  spirit  tends  to  reach  a  new 
conception  of  the  aim  and  office  of  instruction;  wdien  this  conception 
is  fidly  reached,  it  will  i)uf  an  end  to  conflict,  and  will  proba')ly 
show  both  the  humanists  and  I'calists  to  have  been  I'ight  in  their  ihain 


(')  Inausural  address,  iibi  »upra,  p.  8, 
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ideas."(')  ^^'<-'  ^^^Y  or  may  not  witness  in  our  own  time  such  a 
synthesis,  or  harmonising  concej)tion,  as  is  here  anticipated.  Mean- 
time we  trust  we  shall  not  i)e  suspected  of  any  ilisparagement  of  the 
humanities  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
new  country,  and  in  view  of  the  constantly  widening  domain  of 
modern  knowledge,  there  must  inevilaljly  Ijc  a  large  proportion  of 
students  whose  early  training,  and  future  projects,  must  preclude 
them  from  attaining  any  real  measure  of  scholarship. 
Vehicles oi  training.  (j7_  We  havc  vcuturcd  to  quotc  tlic  aljovc  passages  from  two 
ompusory  a  in.  ^jj^jj^gj^j  autlioritics  as  botli  pregnant  and  opportune.  With  regard 
to  the  test  suggested  by  Lord  Jiryce,  and  the  answer  implied,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  easy  to  attach  exaggerated  importance  to 
the  vehicle  of  mental  training,  and  that  the  question  of  which  vehicle 
is  most  suitable  must  largely  depend  on  individual  aptitude  and 
idiosyncracies.  The  benefits  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  both  as  an  instrument  of  training  and  culture, 
and  through  the  mental  enrichment,  the  broadening  of  the 
intellectual  horizon,  they  afford,  are  benefits  of  which  it  is  indeed 
difficult  for  "  those  who  know"  to  speak  in  language  which  may  not 
appear  exaggerated.  But  it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  maintain  that 
any  real  or  permanent  advantage  can  be  derived  from  a  slight 
smattering  of  the  rudiments,  got  uj)  ad  hoc  against  the  grain,  and 
never  likely  to  be  resumed  aftei'  the  immediate  object  is  achieved. 
Latin  indeed  supplies  the  key  to  so  much  of  our  civilisation  that  some 
knowledge  of  it,  while  useful  to  all,  may  t)e  regarded  as  indispensable 
in  what  are  conventionally  described  as  the  learned  professions.  But 
we  feel  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  promising  students,  proceeding 
l)erhaps  from  primary  to  vocational  schools,  and  desiring  to  pursue 
some  branch  of  technology  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  should  be 
[)recluded  from  membeishi|)  of  the  University  unless  they  can  scrape 
together  a  sufficient  modicum  of  Latin  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  "  failing 
subject." 

nl"i"n1"^*"°°  ^^-  -^^  ^^^^  already  been  pointed  out,  the  University  at  present 

admits  to  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  students  who,  without 
matriculating,  have  under  certain  conditions,  oljtained  the  Senior 
Certificate.  The  same  rule  applies  to  candidates  for  the  survey 
examination  and  is  applied  by  the  Johannesl)urg  School  of  Mines  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  for  iheir  diploma.  It  may  well  be  deserving 
of  consideration  whether,  in  all  such  cases,  the  better  course  would 
not  be  to  require  the  candidate  to  matriculate  and  to  allow  him  to 
do  so  after  satisfying  the  examiners  in  say  one  subject  in  each  of 
the  first  three  Groups  and  two  subjects  in  Group  IV.  Such 
candidates  might  take  for  instance  papers  in  f'nglish  or  Dutch, 
Science  and  Mathematics.  French  and  History.  Were  such  a  course 
adopted,  it  might  cease  to  be  worth  while  to  maintain  a  separate 
examination  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  Some  question,  we  believe, 
has  been  raised  whether  sucli  a  relaxation  as  is  here  suggested  might 
not  affect  the  status  of  the  University  and  recognition  of  its 
examinations  by  other  academical  authorities.  But  we  can  scarcely 
suppose,  in  view  of  the  present  arrangement  as  to  the  B.Sc,  which, 
so  far  as  we  •  are  aware,  has  caused  no  such  difficulty,  that  the 
modification  proposed  would  exercise  any  prejudicial  effect  in  that 
respect. 

(')  Jligher  Schools  and  Utivefriixtict  in  Gernwntj,  p.  1.53.  A  luminous  and  temperate  discus-sion  of  the  whole 
controrersT  will  be  found  in  the  followinsr  pages  of  the  same  work.  For  this  and  .■^ome  other 
references  v.c  a'e  indebted  to  a  useful  compendium,  of  which  the  inception  is  due  to  Mr.  Rennert, 
of  Johannesburg',  "Thoughts  on  Education  fnm  the  writings  of  Matthew  Arnold,"  ed.  L.  Huvley, 
London.  1912. 
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The  University  Curriculum. 

09.  Having  iiuw  accouipaiiiud  llu'  .stiidciit  to  tlic  lhie.slujlcl  of  ^"i's<-'i'»"t-tudit.~ 
the  University,  wc  may  proceed  to  consider  liis  future  progress,  with 
refei'once.  in  the  first  place,  to  the  sul)ject-inatter  of  his  studies,  and 
secondly  to  the  scene  where  such  studies  are  pursued,  \^'e  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  to  survey  the  facilities  at  present  afforded  for 
University  instruction — reserving  for  subsequent  considei'ation  the 
question  of  facilities  for  lesearch — and  nia\-  proceed  to  inquire  in 
what  res|)ects  they  arc  susceptii)lc  of  improvement  or  require 
amplification.  Those  who  have  by  matriculation  Ix'come  ineml)ers 
of  the  University  may  conveniently  \)v  divided,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
into  the  categoi'ies  of  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not.  projKJSe  to 
proceed  to  the  degree  in  .\rts. 

70.  With  regard  to  the  latter  categorv,  it  includes,  lo  beuin  with.  Professional  sub- 
candidates    for  the    survey  examinations,    partl>'  theoretical,    con- 
ducted  by  the  University,  and   partly  technical,  arianged  by  the 
Surveyors-General  of  the  respective  Provinces.     These  students,  at 

present  largely  e.xternal  to  the  Colleges  (.see  Appendix  IV.).  constitute 
a  compai atively  small  and  not  apparently  an  inci'easing.  clas.s — there 
are  complaints  that,  like  other  professions,  that  of  the  surveyor  is 
at  present  ovei'-crowded — wliich  need  not  give  us  ))ause.  We  have 
already  considei'cd  llie  ca.se  of  those  who  contemplate  the  prt)fession 
of  teaching,  equipped,  as  is  clearly  desirable,  with  an  academical  as 
well  as  a  professional  qualification.  Tln>re  is  also  a  considerable 
section  who,  without  aiming  at  a  degree,  seek  to  acquire  the  law 
ceitificate,  whicii  is  the  academical  (lualiticatiou  of  a  solicitor,  and 
at  pi'csent  entitles  the  possessor,  if  otherwise  qualified,  in  the 
Province  of  Natal,  to  the  right  of  audience  in  the  Supei'ior  Courts, 
including  the  Appellate  Division.  With  these  may  be  grouped  the 
candi(Uites  for  the  Civil  Service  Lower  Law  examination,  recently 
divitled  into  two  parts.  Candidates  for  this  examination,  however. 
need  not  necessarily  have  matriculated.  They  are  admitted  on  a  ' 
dejjartnu'ntal  certificate  of  eligil)ility,  while  officials  who  have  passed 
both  parts  of  the  lower  examination  can  proceed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Higher  Law  Examination,  also  divided  into  two  parts,  and  com- 
])rising  most  of  the  papers  set  for  the  law  degree.  Instruction  in 
law,  it  may  here  Ije  mentioned,  is  given — usually  by  practising 
members  of  the  Bar — at  all  of  the  LIniversity  Colleges,  including  the 
School  of  Klines,  which  are  situated  at  places  where  one  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  Su])reme  Court— either  the  Appellate,  or  a  Pro- 
vincial, or  a  Local  Division — holds  its  sittings.  We  have  already 
referred  to  tlu^  grouj)  of  candiihites.  at  present  very  limited  in 
number,  for  the  (U'greeof  Baclielor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering 
and  Agriculture — the  latter  examination  being  at  present  in  an 
inchoate  position  (see  Calendar,  p  247) — and  shall  have  something 
to  add  on  the  subject  when  we  consider  the  question  of  facilities  for 
the  higlier  braucltes  of  applied  science. 

71.  Closely  allied,  in    its    preliminary   work,   lo    that    of    those '^ie>^i<=»' *t"dies. 
contemplating  the  deuit'c  in  Agriculture,  is  that  of  the  class  who 

at  this  stage  begin  their  studies  in  ])iology.  chemislr\-  and  physics, 
as  the  starling-])oiut  for  the  School  of  Medicine.  \\\\h  the.-^e  we 
may  couple  those  contemplating  ihe  acquisition  of  a  qualification 
in  dentistry.  The  (|uestion  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  i-eipure 
somewhat  full  discussion,  which  it  would  scarcelv  l)e  convenient 
to  include  in  a  preliminary  synopsis.  We  desire  however  at  this 
[U.G.  42-14.] 
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point  to  express  the  opinion  that  medical  students  should  not 
content  themselves  with  matriculatiiiLf,  l)at  should  endeavour  to 
graduate.  We  have  reason  to  ljelie\e  that  the  importance  of  this 
step  is  becoming  more  generally  recognised.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  candidates  who  ol)tain  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Science — 
for  reasons  sulliciently  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses  it  would,  we  think,  be  more  convenient  and  more 
generally  understood,  if  this  degree,  the  examination  for  which 
includes  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy (')  were  also  described  as  the  J>.Sc. — can  claim  exemption  from 
two  out  of  the  five  years  which  is  stated  to  be  the  minimum  period 
of  the  medical  course.  Their  time  as  undergraduates  will  thus 
have  been  usefully  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  such  studies 
and  they  will  I)e  able,  without  any  very  material  ijrolongation  of 
the  i)eriod  of  training,  to  secure  the  additional  advantages,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  broader  general  education  and  of  future 
professional  standing,  possessed  l)y  the  University  graduate. 

The  rule  of  Har-  72.  Experience   elsewhere   apjjcars   to   corrojjorate   this   view. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  Reports, 
observes  that  "since  the  wise  and  efficient  conduct  of  American 
affairs  depends  more  and  more  upon  the  learned  and  scientific 
l)rofessions,  the  Universities  owe  it  to  the  country  to  provide  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  all  the  professions.  Such  prei)aration 
can  only  be  given  to  young  men  who,  up  to  their  21st  year,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  continuous  and  progressive  school  and  college 
training."  Harvard  University,  w^e  are  told,  "  has  definitely  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  ]iolicy  of  requiring  for  admission  to  its  profes- 
sional schools  a  preliminary  degree  and  has  already  api)lied  this 
policy  in  all  its  professional  schools  except  the  Dental  School.  The 
result  has  been  an  improvement  in  its  professional  schools  striking 
in  ))roportion  to  the  strength  of  the  contrast  between  the  former 
students  and  the  present  in  regard  (o  their  i)revious  training." 
So  far  back  as  in  1902,  out  of  1,134  law  and  medical  students  at 
Harvard,  no  less  than  886,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  were  holders  of 
a  preliminary  degree. (") 

The  Arte  course.  73.    We    now    rctum    to    the    career    of    the    student    who, 

following  the  beaten  track,  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  whether  with  or  without  honours,  in  Arts  or 
Science.  There  is  before  him  a  wide  choice  of  sul)jects,  but  the 
first  requirement  is  that,  not  less  than  twelve  months  after  niatric- 
idating,  he  should  pass  the  Intermediate  Examination,  the  regu- 
lations for  which  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  (pp.  92-3).  After 
a  further  interval  of  two  years,  he  can  present  himself  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  Arts.  The  graduate  in  Arts  can  then  study 
for  the  degree  in  Laws,  for  which  a  further  course  of  three  years 
is  at  present  requisite,  the  examination  being  divided  into  a  pre- 
liminary and  a  final  part,  and  the  degree  entitling  the  holder  to 
admission  as  an  advocate.  Bachelors  in  Arts  can  also  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  Master,  and  those  in  Law  and  Science  to  the  Doc- 
torates of  their  respective  Faculties.  The  University  has  also 
recently  instituted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  open  to  all 
graduates  in  Arts  who  have  passed,  or  specially  qualified,  in  certain 

(')  For  details,  see  Calendar,  pp.  HI — 15G. 

(■-■)  .See  Report  of  Mosely  Educational  Commi?Bicn,   IWKi.  iip.  17     IS:  cf.  Eliot.  University  Administration, 
pp.  II.  170   -1. 
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subjects.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  has 
hitherto  been  small.  Jl  ai)))ears  from  a  labidaled  statement  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  that  up  to  the  present  date  only  01 
students  have  succeeded  in  ol)taining  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  5  that 
of  Doctor  of  Science,  4  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  2  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

74.  For  the  matriculated  student  who  desires  to  graduate,  tbe  ■^^ejniermediate 
Intermediate  Examination,  as  already  mentioned,  is  an  indis- 
pcnsiblc  ])reliminary.  This  examination,  Avhich,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  University  Bill  of  last  year,  was  to  have  been  made 
the  qualifying  test  for  admissibility  to  University  instruction,  at  the 
central  seat  of  the  University,  in  Arts  and  Science,  constitutes  a 
test  as  to  which  some  evidence  has  been  taken.  It  has  doul)!- 
less  in  the  past  served  a  useful  ])urpose;  at  the  present  time, 
although  the  evidence  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  tendency,  it 
appeal's  to  l)e  the  sul)ject  of  a  good  deal  of  legitimate  criticism.  Mr. 
Schreiner,  for  instance,  informed  us  that  he  had  for  many  years 
entertained  "a  holy  hatred"  for  the  part  it  played  in  the  academical 
system,  •'  with  its  general  lines  of  cram;"  Mr.  Fremantle  described 
it  as  "an  obsolescent  examination."  We  are  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  concur  in  his  description,  and  to  take  the  view  that  the  exami- 
nation, as  at  present  planned,  if  not  actually  ob.'^olete,  may  be 
regarded,  subject  to  the  i)roviso  that  an  adequate  matriculation 
standard  is  vigilantly  maintained,  as  among  those  things  which, 
if  not  actually  ready  to  vanish  away,  may  shortly  l)e  superseded 
I)y  better  methods  of  attaining  the  aim  in  view.  It  may  for  some 
time  to  come  prove  necessary  to  apply  some  such  test  to  \hc 
worl\  of  external  students,  to  that  carried  on  in  certain  aililiated 
t'olU\ges,  and,  for  ])uri)oses  of  recognition  elsewhere,  to  thai  of 
students  in  certain  l)ranches  of  technical  work;  it  ma\-  also  still 
prove  useful  in  the  case  of  those  embracing  the  teaching  jjrofession, 
who  are  unal)le  to  proceed  to  the  degree:  but  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  student,  projjosing  to  graduate  in  Arts  from  one  of  the 
Colleges,  we  think  that,  at  no  distant  date,  it  should  cease  to  exist. 
In  its  i)lace,  the  Colleges  should  themselves  prescribe  such  tests 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  gauging,  as  and  when  they  may 
tbink  (it,  tlif  progress  and  pi'oficiency  of  those  in  statu  pupUlari. 
Such  tests  should  depend,  not  merely  on  an  extraneous  examination 
for  which  a  quick-wilted  student  may  cram  successfully  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  on  observation  of  the  diligence  which  the  undergraduate 
displays  from  term  to  term  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  Ijeiuditing 
by  tlic  instruction  of  the  teaching  staff. 


Facilities    for    Higher    Education    at    University 

Colleges. 

75.  After  this  concise  survey  of  the  present  range  of  University  The  University 
work,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  second  point  above  referred  (o  ^^''''^p^"- 
(])ar.  69),  that  is  to  say  the  i)Iaces  where  such  studies  are  pursued. 
We  have  to  consider  the  genesis  and  historical  develo]urient,  the 
present  position  and  resources,  the  capabilities  and  })otentialities.  of 
the  University  Colleges,  of  which  there  are  at  present  four  at  the 
Ca])e  and  four  in  the  other  Provinces.  Among  the  latter  we  include 
the  Johannesburg  School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  originally  incor- 
I)orated  as  the  Transvaal  Universitv  College,  but  which  changed  its 
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designation  and  modified  its  curriculum  after  a  course  in  Arts,  the 
yerm  of  the  |)iesent  University  College,  had  l)een  instituted  at  Pre- 
toria. We  do  not,  however,  inclutk'  for  our  i)resent  [JUipose  the 
Colh'ije  Ue]jartment  of  the  Potchefstroom  Seminary,  as  this  is  a 
private  and  denominational  institution,  to  the  position  of  which  we 
shall  have  subsequently  to  advert. 

^""sttion'*'"'^  ^'"^  ^^-  ^*^  ^'^^'  '^^  <-"oncerns  the  history  of  t hcso  ( ■olle<i:es.  we  apprehend 

that  it  would  l)e  supertiuous  to  recapitulate  information  which  is 
])ublished.  as  introductory  matter,  in  their  lespective  Calendars. 
As  to  their  actual  ])osition  and  organisation,  we  have  taken  a  ureal 
deal  of  evidence  from  the  representatives  of  the  Council  and  Senate 
of  the  several  institutions,  which  it  would  be  im])ossil)le  t(j  attempt 
to  summarise  except  in  the  most  general  terms.  We  made  special 
inquiries  in  each  case  as  to  their  constitution,  their  financial 
administration  and  resources,  the  position,  numerical  strength  and 
renuuieration  of  the  Faculty,  the  niunher  of  students,  the  class-rooms, 
laboratories  and  libraries,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accom- 
modation available  for  resident  students  of  either  sex,  the  scholar- 
shi])s,  exhibitions  and  bursaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities, 
the  means  of  recreation  and  social  intercourse,  the  s})ecial  features 
and  characteristics,  and  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  each 
individual  centie. 

The  coiie-t.-  an,i  77.  With  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  it  mav  be  almost 

the  state:  the  Thfim-         ii-     •         .    >  .         j  i  --i  ly  4.      i.x.       •'  t.-        t.- 

eon  Commission.  sufhcient  to  coutcnt  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  the  investigation 
recently  conducted  l)y  a  Departmental  Commission  over  which  Dr. 
Thomson,  Registrar  of  the  University — a  very  experienced  official, 
to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  f(n-  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  present 
academical  organisation— presided.  The  main  object  of  this  Com 
mission,  which  was  appointed  in  May,  1911,  and  reported  in  the 
following  Octoljer,  was  to  investigate  the  present  position  of  the 
various  Colleges  and,  as  the  result  of  such  investigation,  and  "with 
a  view  to  ultimate  uniformity  of  administration  and  ecpiality  of 
treatment  ....  to  submit  recommendations  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Goveinment  aid  and  control."  The  Commission  was  also 
requested  to  submit  to  Government  such  recommendations  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  transitional 
l^eriod  from  the  actual  to  the  proposed  conditions  of  the  relationship 
between  such  institutions  and  the  State. 

Higher  Educafou  78.  To  soiue  of  the  suggestioiis  of  the  Commission  in  the  way  of 
stitemLnu.  ''°*°''''*'  special  grants  or  loans  for  various  purposes,  effect,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  has  been  given  by  the  De])ai1ment  and  su))i)ii(>s  when 
requisite  have  been  granted  In-  the  Legislature.  Others,  requiring 
statutory  authority,  were  embodied  in  a  Bill  introduced  last  year, 
simultaneously  with  the  University  Bill,  and  which,  like  the  latter, 
was  not  proceeded  with  beyond  the  initial  stage.  (')  From  each 
of  these  Colleges  we  have  obtained  the  annual  financial  statement 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  was  formerly 
the  ))ractice,  at  all  events  in  the  Cape  Province,  to  include  such 
statements  in  an  annual  l)lue-bo(jk.  At  present  they  apjjcar  to  l)e 
merely  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
luiblication,  as  we  were  informed,  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
inconvenience.       In  some  cases,  as  at  the  Rhodes  College,  and  at 


{')  The  text  of  both  Bills  will  be  found  in  the  Union  GnzrUe  (^Exfranrdinari/')  of  January  27th,  lalS. 
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Maritzburg,(^)  the  incorporating  statute  appears  to  require  the 
Council  to  ])ul)lish  such  statenu'Uts  hotii  in  tlie  Gazette  and  the  local 
press.  But  such  requirement  is  exceptional,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  useful,  and  would  involve  very  slight  expense,  for  them  to  be 
annexed  to,  or  at  all  events  epitomised  in,  the  annual  Report  of  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Education. 

79.  The  South  African  College,  by  virtue  of  its  seniority,   its  J^,^J°""'  ^f"'^" 
metropolitan    situation,  its    numerical    strength,  both  in  staff   and 

pu])ils,  its  substantial  endowments,  and  exceptionally  wiTle  range 
of  studies,  occui)ies  an  out-standing  and  hegemonic  ))Osition  in  the 
academical  world,  although  the  Victoria  College,  with  very  modest 
resources,  has  always  held  an  honourable,  and  in  .some  respects  a 
])redominant  place,  as  a  factor  in  the  University  and  in  the  share 
which  it  has  enjoyed  of  academical  distinction. (;')  For  reasons 
to  be  subsequently  developed,  we  propose  to  consider  in  some  detail 
the  ])resent  activities,  the  most  urgent  re(iuirements.  and  the  lines 
of  future  [jrogress,  of  the  former  institution.  We  shall  not  how- 
ever attempt  to  cover  ground  ahead\'  occupied  by  the  Thoni.son 
Commission  or  deal  circumstantially  with  to])ics  as  to  which  a 
reference  to  its  Report,  which  should  Ije  carefully  studied,  will  save 
a  good  deal  of  recapitulation. 

80.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  xumber  of  studenu 

i-.,.,  1-11  1  1-  -i-  1  and  co.-t  to  the  SUite. 

during  the  three  years  whu'h  have  'elai)sed  since  its  issue,  a  good 
deal,  as  already  stated,  has  been  done,  or  is  in  course  of  Ijeing  done, 
to  give  effect  to  some  of  its  recommendations,  on  the  other,  the  statis- 
tical position  in  some  respects  shows  material  clianges.  With 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  Col- 
leges, the  Report  (Table IX)  gives  the  following  figures:  South  African 
College  314.  Victoria  325,  Huguent)t  59,  Rhodes  140,  Grey  85,  Natal 
64,  Transvaal  01,  School  of  Mines  120.  Accoriling  lo  the  latest 
return  (Union  Gazette,  May  19,  1914)  the  corresponding  numbers  in 
the  first  term  of  the  present  vear  were  as  follows:  South  x\frican 
College  403,  Victoria  332,  Huguenot  40,  Rhodes  137.  Grey  93.  Natal 
42,  Transvaal  90,  School  of  Mines  118.  According  to  the  evidence, 
the  number  of  Dii)loma  students  at  the  latter  institution,  at  the  above 
date,  including  certain  memliers  of  the  class  then  engaged  in  prac- 
tical work  awa_\-  from  the  School,  was  81.  The  figure  given  in  the 
return  includes  about  80  students  preparing  for  the  law  certificate.  ( ') 
It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  triennial  period,  there  has  been 
no  material  change  at  the  Victoria  ColK>gc',  the  Rhotles  College,  the 
Grey  College  and  the  School  of  Mines.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  at  the  South  .Vfrican  College  and  the  Transvaal  Colleu'- 
and  some  decrease,  attributal)le  to  various  causes,  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  students  at  Maritzburg  and  Wellington.  These  changes 
will  also  affect  the  cost  to  the  State  per  student,  especially  at  Pretoria 
—which  the  Thomson  Commission  i)ut  at  the  rather  formidable 
figure  of  £195  {A])\).  Table  VI) — where  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  not  only  in  the  number  of  students,  but  in  the  proi)ortion 
paying,  wholly  or  partially,  tor  their  maintenance  and  tuition.  ') 
The  fact  remains  that  the  cost  per  student  to  the  State  in  the  Colleges 
outside  the  Cape  Province,  which  are  "State-run"  institutions,  is 


(■)  Graham,  Q.  420-2:  Sormany,  Q.  6470. 

(-■)  Since  the  institution  of  the  degree  of  1$.A.,  out  of  i:f!i!)  prraduates,  427  or  about  3ii  per  cent.,  have  come 
from  Stellenljoscb,  and  3..9,  or  about  2 ">  per  cent,  f 'om  the  South  African  College:  Morrison,  Q  2!'!'",>. 
O  Coratorphine,  p.  316. 
(')  Patersou,  Q.  5541-50. 
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approximately  double  that  of  the  cost  in  the  "  State-aided  "  Colleges 
at  Cape  Town.  Ste!lenl)oseh,  Welliniiiloii  and  (;rahanistt)wn.  It  may 
now  be  taken  as  api)ioximateiy  a\era<iin<4  ClOO  in  the  former  and 
£50  in  the  latter  category. 

College fiuancc.  gi.  'jhc  Draft  Bill,  referred  to  in  paragraph  78,  provides  that  the 

other  Colleges  shall  l)e  assimilated  in  status  to  those  at  the  Cai)e  and 
be  converted  into  State-aided  organisms.  For  the  present,  however, 
and  unless  their  resources  are  largely  supplemented,  through  local 
patriotism  or  private  benevolence,  such  a  change  would  necessarily 
be  one  rather  in  form  than  of  substance.  If  for  instance  the  Pretoria 
College  receives  assistance  for  extensions,  and  such  assistance,  in 
terms  of  the  Act,  takes  the  shape  not  of  a  grant  but  of  a  loan,  while 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
amount  derivable  from  students'  fees,  still  falls  on  the  pul)lic  funds, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  must  include  payments  for  the  interest  and 
amortization  of  such  advances,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  received 
by  the  State  with  the  one  hand  must  first  be  paid  in  by  the  State 
with  the  other. 

.^t"'«ork°^'"'°''^^'"         ^~'  ^^    ^^    necessary,    we    apprehend,  frankly  to  recognise  the 
'^^"'"'  position  that  higher  education,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of 

original  equipment  or  of  current  maintenance,  cannot  l)e  organised 
on  a  commercial  basis.     It  cannot  he  made,  in  the  narrow  sense,  to 
"  pay  its  way."     The  pi'ofit  and  loss  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  can 
be  reflected  in  a  balance  sheet.     "  A  great  University,"  as  the  London 
Commission  pertinently  oljserves,  "  is  not  self-supporting,  and  can 
iK^vei-  be  so.     As  an  institution  for  learning  in  which  liberal  edu- 
cation, instruction  in  the  methods  of  advancing  knowledge  in  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  the  highest  professional  training,  are  combined 
with  large  scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  thought  and  with  full  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of  research, 
it  can  never  exist  tinancially  on  the  fees  of  its  students."  (')     But 
it  is  not  less  true  that  if  a  University    is    to    discharge  its  higher 
functions — the  discursive  investigation  of  all  branches  of  research, 
the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge  in  all  its  phases,  with  no 
narrow  limitations  of  its  horizon  to  what  for  the  moment  may  be 
deemed  practical  or  utilitarian — it  must  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
freedom.       Such  freedom  can  l)e  best   attained    when    substantial 
lesources  ai'e  placed  at  its  disposal  for  develoi)ment  on  its  own  lines; 
and  for  such  resources  we  must  look — and  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  we  shall  not  look  in  vain — to  the  lil)erality  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  to  the  munificence  of  those  who  realise  that  the  super- 
fluities of  private  wealth — or  such  fraction  of  it  as  the  predatory 
habits  of  modern  Ministers  of  Finance  may  leave  intact — should  be 
treated  as  a  public  trust.     In  these  days  of  super-taxes  and  death- 
duties,  levied  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  the  millionaire  may  well 
derive  a  chastened  joy  from  diverting  sonie  portion  of  his  fortvme 
to  public  utilities  of  his  own  selection. 

Private  benefac-  83.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  cordial 

agreement  with  the  ol)srrvation  of  the  Thomson  Commission  "that 
the  most  useful  form  of  l)equest  or  donation  to  a  college  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  general  endowment  fund  of  the  institution,  which 
would  enable  the  College  Council  to  apply  the  revenue  .so  obtained 
to  any  particular  pressing  need  of  the  moment"  (par.  1-32).  It 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasised  that  gifts  or  bequests  for  the  purpose 


(')  Fourth  Report,  reprinted  as  Appendix  to  Final  Report,  p.  211. 
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56.  At  the  same  time  the  activities  of  the  State  in  this  branch  ^"''•'<=  ^«^  school*, 
of  work,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  date  from  the  Cape  Act  of 

1874,  have  been  gradually  becoming  more  efficient  and 
comprehensive.  In  1899  some  35  of  the  principal  public  schools  at 
the  Cape  weje  set  aside  as  "  High  Schools,"  with  a  full  curriculum 
up  to  Matriculation.  Out  of  92  first-class  schools  in  the  Province,  it 
appears  that,  in  1911,  45  were  thus  graded  as  High  Schools.  For 
schools  to  be  so  classified  we  understand  that  it  is  requisite  that 
they  should  have  not  less  than  three  graduates  on  the  staff  and  a 
minimum  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  Standards  A.  to  E. 
The  other  first-class  schools  appear  to  be  mainly  primary  schools 
with  secondary  tops,  a  type  as  to  which  a  word  has  already  been  said. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent-General  for  1911 
(p.  11),  the  total  numlier  of  candidates  entering  for  Matriculation  in 
that  year  was  1,902,  of  whom  1,117  passed — the  figures  given  in  the 
Calendar  (p.  388)  are  1,872  and  1,118  respectively.  Of  the  successful 
candidates  825  came  from  the  Cape  Province  and  521  of  these  from 
the  public  High  Schools.  Of  the  remaining  Cape  passes,  175  came 
from  other  public  schools,  96  from  private  schools  and  33  from 
"  private  study  " ;  some  of  the  latter  had  doubtless  been  prepared  at 
schools  which,  for  reasons  explained  in  evidence,  had  preferred  not 
to  include  them  in  their  formal  entry.  (') 

57.  The  classification  of  public  High    Schools  in    the   various  secondary    ^""j*- 
Provinces  is  not  altogether  uniform ;  some  details  as  to  the  general  lidkd  ^h<^u. 
situation  in  this  respect,  elsewhere  than  at  the  Cape,  will  be  found 

in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Adamson,  Dr.  Sormany  and  Dr.  Viljoen. 
The  only  State-aided  schools  in  the  Cape  Province,  with  the 
exception  of  that  attached  to  the  Normal  College  at  Cape  Town,  not 
under  Departmental  and  School  Board  management,  are  those 
attached  to  the  South  African  and  Stellenbosch  Colleges,  as  to  which 
we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mi'.  Pussell  and  Professor  Moorrees. 
In  the  Free  State,  under  an  Act  of  1908,  private  secondary  schools, 
of  an  undenominational  character,  are  entitled,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  a  capitation  grant.  In  Natal,  there  is  a  somewhat 
similar  system,  but  denominational  schools,  if  otherwise  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  are  not,  by  reason  of  their 
character,  excluded  from  such  grants.  In  the  Transvaal  we  are 
informed  that  no  such  grants  are  at  present  made  but  the  subject  is 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  Pi-ovincial  Executive. 

58.  XVithout  entering  into  superfluous  detail,  we  are  satisfied,  3^^°^* uniy^re^v" 
as  the  result  of  careful  enquiry,  that  there  now  exist  a  sufficient ""     *    "''*"'  ^' 
number  of  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  reasonably 
accessible  to  students  residing  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 

on  the  whole  sufficiently  well  equipped,  in  respect  both  of  staff  and 
of  appliances,  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  to  the  University. 
This  stage  however  has  only  been  attained  within  a  very  recent 
period  and  there  is  no  doubt  ample  room  for  further  improvement 
in  many  quarters  and  in  many  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
entertaining  no  exaggerated  respect  for  examinations,  and  regarding 
them  as,  at  the  best,  a  necessary  evil,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  ])roper  standard  of  attainments  and  capacity,  it 
is  still  necessary,  and  will  probably  be  necessary  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  the  University  to  prescribe  and  maintain  its  own  tests  for 
entrance  within  its  portals.  We  cannot  at  present  safely  rely  for 
such  purposes  on  the  efficacy  of  any  school-leaving  examinations, 
in  the  nature  of  the  German  ahiturienten-e.rantpu,  which  may  be 
conducted  by  the  schools  themselves. 

f')Thomson.301..T:  Jenkins,  2080-3.  ~ 
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Thk  Matriculation  Examination. 

mranhlp'andVffc."'  '^^^     ''"'^^'''^'     '"•■    •>'>viullS     ('( .11  VCl  1  icllCCS      ill      I'll  I  ploy  iug      the     SaillO 

ii'iniiiiulogv  as  is  elscwlieic  ciistoiiKirv  in  the  ti'catinent  of  the  same 
siil)jei-t.  \Micn  we  speak  of  Matviciiiatioii.  we  refer  to  the  method 
l>y  which  admission  to  the  I  iii\-ersity  is,  or  shoiihT  be,  regulated 
and  ae(juire(l.  'I'he  iiial  iiciila1c(|  uicmlx'i-  hecomes  an  innU'V- 
uradiiate,  entitled  to  fdl  the  piivileges  and  suhject  to  the  obligations 
which  that  status  invoI\-es.  .-iiid  matriculation  should  be  a  necessary 
stt'p  on  the  p;illi  to  giadtiatioii.  In  the  present  University  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in  I'jigineeiiiig  and  Agi'icultui'e,  is  at 
present  ol.taiiiable,  as  alit'ady  pointed  out.  Under  certain  conditions, 
by  candidates  who  have  ne\-er  matriculated;  and  this  ap])ears  to  be 
an  anomaly  for  which  we  shall  cndea\'oiir  to  sngg(>st  a  remedy.  Tt 
follows  from  the  above  delinition  that  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
importance  that  no  student  should  be  ])einiilled  tti  matriculate  unless 
he  has  received  the  necessaiy  preliminary  training  and.  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  sulhcientl_\'  mature  to  lie  capable  of  profiting  by 
the  University  curriculum. 

The  question  of  fltre-  gQ.  There  has  bccu  iiiiicli  discussion,  e.xteudiug  over  many  years 

as  to  whethei'  it  is  desirable,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to 
fix  an  age-limit  for  Matriculation.  We  understand  that  the  opinion 
of  the  University  authoiities  on  the  subject  has  been  very  equally 
divided.  The  average  age  of  entrance  at  pi'csent  a])pears  to  be  about 
cughteen.  and  with  the  raising  of  the  standard,  which  has  l)een  a 
gradual  process,  very  considerably  ext(>nded  at  the  last  examination, 
it  seems  improliable  that  many  candidates  will  in  futui-e  present 
themselves  whose  immaturity  renders  them  incapable  of  assimilating 
the  advantages  and  being  assimilated  by  the  influences,  the 
atmosphere  and  associations,  of  college  life.  Such  cases  however  do 
occasionally  occui-  and  cause  some  embarrassment.  On  the  whole, 
on  the  information  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  real 
hai'dship  would  be  caused,  and  some  inconveniences  might  be 
avoided,  if  candidates  wei'e  required  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that 
their  ag(\  at  the  time  of  entering  for  the  examination,  was  not  less 
than  sixteen.  It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  this  point  was 
considered  by  a  sti'ong  rommitteeof  the  l)riiish  .Association  (Section 
T.),  which  subnutted  its  I'cport  in  1912.  The  Committee,  after  taking 
a  large  body  of  evidence,  expressed  the  opinion  "  that  students  should 
not  be  prevented  from  taking  the  Matriculation  examination  as  soon 
as  they  are  IG,  but  they  should  not  ordinarily  lie  allowed  to  enter  a 
University  for  a  degree  course  below  the  age  of  17."  The  London 
Commission  took  a  similar  view  and  recommend(>d  that  "  no  student 
sliould  be  registered  as  matriculated  until  he  has  attained  tlie  age 
of  17"  (par.  94). 

The    Matriculation  g]    Tlic  X^uivcrsitv  of  t hc  Cape  in  its  first  vear  (1874)  examined 

.lard  oi  aiiiiubsion.  49  Candidates  for  ]\latriculation  and  passed  .31.  In  the  tollowmg 
yea  1' it  was  empowered  liy  statute  to  hold  examintdions  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Colony  an(i  to  frame  regulations  under  which  persons 
not  resident  in  the  Colony  might  compete  for  scholarships  or  other 
pi'izes  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council.  At  |n-esent  it  aiJi)ears  that 
something  like  one-third  of  the  candidates  for  Matriculation  come 
from  the  other  Provinces,  although  the  percentage  of  passes  from 
the  Cape  is  considerably  higher.  The  number  of  candidates  steadily 
increased  till  1911,  when  there  w^ere  1,872  entries  and  1,118  passes. 
Last  vear  however  there  were  onlv  1.316  candidates — the  smallest 
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number  since  1906 — and  only  574  passes — the  smallest  number  since 
1905.  Certain  changes  have,  after  due  notice,  been  introduced  into 
the  examination,  which  are  described  as  adding  something  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  a  year's  work  to  the  preparatory  study 
required.  The  result  was  reflected  in  the  large  diminution  in  the 
number  of  entrants,  and  the  still  more  marked  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  passes.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes, 
but  it  seems  oljvious  that  it  is  mainly  ascril)al)le  to  the  general,  and, 
we  venture  to  think,  the  very  proper  raising  of  the  standard  of 
admission. 

62.  Special  stress  has,  however,  been  laid  on  the  difficulty,  and ''^"*^'^"^" 
alleged  unfairness,  of  the  Dutch  paper  set  in  Group  IV,  and  it  seems 

that  this  paper  was  in  fact  responsible  for  a  considerable  number 
of  failures.  Upwards  of  70  candidates,  it  has  been  officially  reported, 
failed  to  ol^tain  the  minimum  required  in  this  subject;  while,  in 
the  case  of  others,  it  may  have  materially  contributed  to  their  failure 
to  secure  the  aggregate  demanded.  The  paper,  it  is  alleged,  and 
much  of  the  evidence  we  have  taken  corroborates  the  allegation, 
either  through  excessive  length  or  unsuitability  in  other  respects, 
did  not  afford  a  fair  test  of  the  proficiency  of  candidates  whose 
mother  tongue  was  English.  Complaints  on  this  subject  have 
reached  us  not  only  from  English-speaking  centres,  such  as  Grahams- 
town  and  Maritzburg,  but  from  the  Grey  College  at  Bloemfontein 
and  the  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington,  where  a  serious  falling-off 
in  the  number  of  entrants  for  the  current  year  was  descrilied  as 
largely  attrilnUable  to  the  same  cause.  We  are  informed  that  great 
])recautions  are  taken  and  checks  employed  to  ensure  as  far  as  pos- 
sil)le  that  the  ])ai)ers  set  should  not  be  liable  to  such  objections,  and 
we  gather  that  the  marking  as  a  rule,  if  it  errs  at  all,  is  apt  to  err 
on  the  side  of  leniency.  There  will,  however,  always  be  cases  in 
which  examiners  fail  sufficiently  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
of  a  paper  should  be  to  ascertain  what  a  candidate  knows,  not  what 
he  does  not  know;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  regret- 
table, from  every  point  of  view,  if  English-speaking  students  should 
be  discouraged  or  dissuaded  from  the  study  of  Dutch,  or  vice  versa, 
and  find  that  it  "paid  "  them  bettor  to  take  up  some  alternative  sub- 
ject. We  understand  that  the  complaints  made  on  this  subject  are 
receiving  the  consideration  of  the  University  Council,  and  it  would 
be  supererogfitorv  for  the  Commission  to  dilate  on  transitory 
incidents  or  ephemeral  episodes  of  such  a  nature.  We  merely  take 
the  oi)port unity  of  offering  the  general  observation  that,  in  a 
])ilingual  country,  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  both  languages  and  literatures  is  not  the  least  important  among 
the  functions  of  the  University. 

63.  We  feel  much  diffiilence  in  suggesting  anv  amendments  with  Pf    Matriculation 
regard  to  details  of  the  curriculum,  which  have  doubtless  been  the  Mathematics, 
subject  of  exhaustive  consideration  and  the  constant  preoccupation 

of  experts  in  such  matters.  The  Matriculation  test  is,  however,  such 
a  crucial  question  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
inform  ourselves  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  share 
the  view  that  this  test,  as  prescrilied  by  the  syllabus,  is  at  present 
an  inadequate  one.  So  far  as  the  scientific  subjects  are  concerned, 
we  gather  that,  as  compared  for  instance  with  the  average  German 
ahituripnl  en-pram  en,  the  range  is  not  less  advanced.  It  must  how- 
ever always  be  difficult  adequately  to  test  the  practical  work  in  such 
subjects  bv  means  of  an  exclusively  written  examination.  This, 
[F.G.  42  -14.] 
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howevov.  is  a  drnwhack  for  which,  so  Ions;  as  the  examinalion  has 
to  1)('  oonductcd  at  so  many  ccnlrcs,  we  must  confess  our  inal)ility 
to  su,i>;ucst  any  l)t'ttcr  remedy  than  the  expedient  at  i)resent  em])h)yed. 
(').  The  mathematical  papei's,  as  we  are  tokl  by  a  high  autliority, 
are  "of  a  ratlier  diflicult  character  for  a  pass  examiinition,  a  con- 
si(U'ral)h'  luunher  of  the  ([Uestions  consisting  of  fairly  stilT  ridei's  and 
l)rohh'iiis"  (Report  of  Dr.  Muir,  1912,  ]).  (55),  tlie  conseciuence  beinji; 
that  wliat  lu'  (lescribes  as  "an  unduly  larue  pro))oition  of  the  time 
in  schools"  has  to  l)e  allotted  to  this  branch. 

ciassirai  studies.  (j4.  With  rc.uai'd  to  literature,  then-  is  jx-rhaps  more  room  for 

doul)t,  not  so  much  as  to  the  stanibird  presciibeil,  but  with  regard 
to  the  results  attained.  If  we  take  Latin  and  Greek,  we  find  that 
the  examination  at  ])resent  cv)mi)iises  gi-ammatical  questions, 
unseen  translations  and  composition.  We  arc  disi)osed  to  con- 
jecture that  the  [)ro|)oition  of  candidat(>s  who,  in  the  present  state 
of  secondary  education,  can  <>ive  a  good  account  of  such  papers, 
m\ist  be  very  limited.  Tt  might  be  judicious  to  give  more  encourage- 
ment to  the  taste  for  literature  in  the  l)r()a(ler.  rathei'  than  to  scholar- 
slu])  in  the  narrower  sense,  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  great  writers,  and  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  somewhat  arid  study  of  the  niceties  of  grannnar. 
"The  great  superiority  of  the  Germans,"  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us, 
ami  where  they  show  how  much  further  they  have  gonc^  mi 
Altert/iiiiincit<i><-7i;sc/t<ift  than  we  havt'.  is  in  their  far  ])roader  notion  of 
treating,  even  in  their  schools,  their  ancient  authors  as  literatnre,  and 
conceiving  the  ])lace  and  significance  of  an  autlioi'  in  his  counti'y's 
literature,  and  in  that  of  the  world.  In  this  way  the  student's 
interest  in  Greek  and  Latin  becomes  more  vital  and  the  hold  of  these 
languages  upon  him  is  much  more  likely  to  be  i)ermanent."(') 
Some  efTort  might  pei'haps  be  made  to  apply  this  suggestive  observa- 
tion to  our  own  syllabus.  Were  a  substantial  portion  of  the  classical 
])ai)ers  devoted,  as  we  believe  was  formeily  the  case,  to  a  prescribed 
l)ortion,  not  too  brief,  of  one  or  more  of  the  easier  and  more  attractive 
authors,  such  as  Livy  or  Xenophon,  and  the  remainder  to  questions 
of  a  more  general  character — we  deliberately  avoid  entering  into 
detail — it  would  ])i'obal)ly  be  easier  for  the  conscientious  examiner 
to  award  a  fair  p{U-centage  of  marks — if  the  system  of  marks  must 
be  adhered  to — to  the  average  student  with  literary  proclivities  and 
some  a])titnde  for  hiunane  letters.  Of  such  candidates  we  might 
almost  suggest  that,  like  the  verses  of  Martial,  (jrotnniaticis  placeaut, 
■   at  sine  (frai/nnatins. 

Papers  ami  mark-  05.  The   regulatious  at   piesent  require  candidates   to  take   six 

snbjTCts.''"'"''"'*^"^  subjects  and  eight  papers  and,  as  we  understand,  to  ol)tain  an 
average  of  40  ])er  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  therefor.  It  may  be 
worth  consiilering  whether  the  numljer  of  sul)jects  is  not  somewhat 
excessive — the  University  of  London  requires  only  five  ('i — and 
whether  candidates  might  not  be  allowed  to  offei-  either  one  subject 
in  Grou))  B  and  one  in  Group  C,  or  both  in  the  latter,  instead  of  the 
three  subjects  at  present  compulsory  in  the  two  Groups.  The  per- 
centage of  marks  seems  quite  high  enough  and,  as  we  have  seen. 


(')  cf  Thomson,  r.21-t. 

(-■)  Higher  Schojls  and  Universities  in  Germany,  p.  109.  See  also  Vol.  2(i  of  Board  of  Education's  Special 
Reports  on  Educational  Sulijec's  (The  Teaching  of  Classics  in  CJermanv)  :  lilOi).  For  a  deicriptive 
account  of  the  methods  employed,  the  re.iult  of  personal  observation,  .see  Breroton  "Studies  in  Foreign 
J'Mucation,"  pp.  2(it-27S. 

(")  Seo  Falcon,  (i52i;-7  :  Xarbcth.  6;i2n-2l'. 
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ilic  |)r()))ortion  of  failures  on  the  last  occasion  was  vcr\'  coiisidcf- 
ahlc.  At  the  same  time,  we  still  hear  comijlaints  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  Colle»ies,  that  some  of  the  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  oxauxiners  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  necessary 
equii)ment  for  derivin<4'  benefit  from  theii-  teachinjf.  We  cannot 
hcl[)  surmising  that  the  examiners  in  markiny  must  often  be  inclined 
to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity.  "Most  educationists,"  the  Cape 
Sui)erintendent-General  observes  in  his  last  Eep(jrt,  "  would  agree 
that  it  would  l)e  l)etter  at  this  stage  to  have  simpler  papei's  and  to 
recpiire  a  higher  standard  of  answering"  (p.  6'2).  What  we  think 
shoidd  be  aimed  at  is  a  sufficientl>^  high  quality  of  work  in  a  linnted 
numl)(-r  of  subjects,  coupled  with  proof  that  the  candidate  has  a 
real  gri[)  of  his  studies  aiul  such  an  amount  of  general  iidelligence 
as  to  be  capable  of  proceeding  with  advantage  from  the  secondaiv 
to  the  higher  stage.  We  are  inclined  to  suggest  that,  if  these  oi' 
some  similar  modifications  were  introduced,  the  Matriculation  list 
might  in  future  l)e  confined  to  two  classes,  the  first  comprising  those 
who  obtain  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  the  second  requiring  a 
minimum  of  say  35  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  niai'ks  in  the  ftve  sub- 
jects offered. 

f36.  "At    the   nun'tiny  of   the   South   African   College   Debatiny  A"v«"t*an.i 

.Society,  to  be  held  in  the  llitldingh  Hall  to-night,  Mr. wdl  move  ' 

that '  Literature  is  a  more  efficient  educational  medium  than  Science.' 

Mr. will  oppose."     This  announcement,  in  a  current  newspaper, 

shows  that  the  battle  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  which  in  the 
days  of  Mme.  Dacier,  so  graphically  described  by  Sainte-Beuve, 
animated  the  salons  of  Pai'is,  is  still  l)eing  \vaged  in  academic  circles. 
We  know  not  the  fate  of  the  cond)atants  in  Jiiddingh  Jiall  and  we 
do  not  propose,  as  a  Commission,  to  take  sides  in  the  fray.  We 
prefer  to  express  a  general  agreement  with  the  guarded  proposition, 
recently  advanced  by  Loi'd  IJryce,  that  "  we  have  not  yet  reached  a 
proper"  synthesis  of  "the  scientific  and  the  humanistic  subjects  in 
secondary  and  in  University  education."  "To-day,"  he  adds,  "the 
tide  runs  towards  the  former  subjects  all  over  the  world,  as  fifty 
years  ago  it  ran  towards  the  latter,  which  are  now  in  danger  of 
"l)eing  undervalued.  Most  discussions  of  the  question  have  been 
conducted  by  si)ecialists,  who  think  their  own  kind  of  knowledge 
the  most  valual)le  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  the  direct  use  to  which 
that  knowledge  can  be  put.  Hut  the  real  test  is  :  what  subjects,  and 
what  sort  of  "teaching  of  those  subjects,  is  l)est  calculated  to  train 
men  to  think,  to  enable  the  nund  to  see  facts  as  they  are,  to  analyse 
facts,  to  draw  just  conclusions  from  them,  to  ri.se  above  prejudices, 
to  play  freely  round  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  see  them  in  a  true 
perspective  '.'  Are  Mathematics  and  Physics,  or  Chennstry.  sufficient 
foi-  this  purpose  '.  Most  of  our  lif(>  is  concerned  with  men,  and  most 
of  our  effcu'ts  are  to  influence  otluM-  men.  Can  we  go  so  far  towards 
dispensing  with  the  "humanistic"  subjects  as  the  enthusiasts  for 
purely  scientific  teaching  desire '.■'"(')  "1  f'"i  inclined  to  think.'" 
says  "Matthew  Arnold,  "that  both  sides  will  have  to  abate  their 
extreme  pretensions.  The  mocU-rn  spirit  tends  to  reach  a  new 
conception  of  the  aim  and  oflice  of  instruction;  when  this  conception 
is  fullv  reached,  it  will  put  an  end  to  confiicf,  and  will  proliaMx' 
show  lioth  the  humanists  and  realists  to  have  been  right  in  their  main 


(')  Inaueural  address,  uhi  suprit,  p.  8. 
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ideas.'C)  AVe  may  or  may  not  witucss  in  our  own  time  sucli  a 
syntliesis,  or  harmonising  conccptioi),  as  is  lierc  anticipated.  Mean- 
time we  trust  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  disparagement  of  the 
humanities  if  we  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
new  country,  and  in  view  of  the  constantly  widening  domain  of 
modern  knowledge,  there  must  inevitably  Ijc  a  large  proportion  of 
students  whose  early  training,  and  future  projects,  must  preclude 
them  from  attaining  any  real  measure  of  scholarship. 
Vehicles oi training.  (37    \\^e  liave  vcuturcd  to  quotc  the  al)ove  passages  from  two 

ompuson  a  in.  ^_>jjjj j^^j^j  autlioritics  as  both  pregnant  and  opportune.  \\'ith  regartl 
to  the  test  suggested  by  Lord  liryce,  and  the  answer  implied,  we 
cannot  but  thinly  that  it  is  easy  to  attach  exaggerated  importance  to 
the  vehicle  of  mental  training,  and  that  the  question  of  which  vehicle 
is  most  suitable  must  largely  depend  on  individual  aptitude  and 
idiosyncracies.  The  benefits  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  both  as  an  instrument  of  training  and  culture, 
and  through  the  mental  enrichment,  the  broadening  of  the 
intellectual  horizon.  Ihey  afford,  are  1)enefits  of  which  it  is  indeed 
diflicult  for  "  those  who  know  "  to  speak  in  language  which  may  not 
appear  exaggerated.  But  it  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  maintain  that 
any  real  or  permanent  advantage  can  l)e  derived  from  a  slight 
smattering  of  the  rudiments,  got  uj)  ad  hue  against  the  grain,  taid 
never  likely  to  be  resumed  after  the  immediate  object  is  achieved. 
Latin  indeed  suppliers  the  key  to  so  much  of  our  civilisation  that  some 
knowledge  of  it,  while  useful  to  all,  may  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
in  what  are  conventionally  described  as  the  learned  professions.  But 
we  feel  grave  doul)t  as  to  whether  promising  students,  ])roceeding 
perhaps  from  primary  to  vocational  schools,  and  desiring  to  pursue 
some  branch  of  technology  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  should  be 
precluded  from  membership  of  the  University  unless  they  can  scrape 
together  a  sufficient  modicum  of  Latin  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  "  failing 
subject." 
Matriculation  (jg.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  University  at  present 

options.  admits  to  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  students  who,  without 

matriculating,  have  under  certain  conditions,  oljtained  the  Senior 
Certificate,  The  same  rule  applies  to  candidates  for  the  survey 
examination  and  is  applied  by  the  Johannesburg  School  of  Mines  to 
those  who  wish  to  study  for  their  diploma.  It  may  well  be  deserving 
of  consideration  whether,  in  all  such  cases,  the  better  course  would 
not  be  to  require  the  candidate  to  matriculate  and  to  allow  him  to 
do  so  after  satisfying  the  examiners  in  say  one  sidjject  in  each  of 
the  first  three  Groups  and  two  subjects  in  Group  IV.  Such 
candidates  might  take  for  instance  pa])ers  in  English  oi-  Dutch. 
Science  and  Mathematics,  French  and  History.  Were  such  a  course 
adopted,  it  might  cease  to  be  worth  while  to  maintain  a  separate 
examination  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  Some  question,  we  l^elieve, 
has  l)een  raised  whether  such  a  relaxation  as  is  here  suggested  might 
not  affect  the  status  of  the  University  and  recognition  of  its 
examinations  by  other  academical  authorities.  But  we  can  scarcely 
suppose,  in  view  of  the  present  arrangement  as  to  the  B.Sc,  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  caused  no  such  difficulty,  that  the 
modification  proposed  would  exercise  any  prejudicial  effect  in  that 
respect. 

(')  Higher  Schonlt  and  Vniversities'  in  Orrnuni;/,  p.  I.i3.  A  luminous  and  temperate  di8CU!»!ion  of  the  whole 
controver.^j-  will  be  found  in  the  followinnr  pnfres  of  the  same  work.  For  this  and  some  other 
references  we  a-e  indebted  to  a  useful  compendium,  of  which  the  inception  is  duo  to  Mr.  Reunert, 
of  Johanne.=bur^'.  ''Thoughts  on  Education  fum  the  writings  of  Matthew  Arnold,' ed.  L.  Huxley. 
London.  I'M-'. 
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The  University  C'ukriculum. 

Oij.  llaxint^  now  accompanied  the  student  to  the  thiesliohl  of  ■'''>'js<^i"';"t't"diw 
the  University,  we  may  i)roceed  to  consider  his  future  progress,  with 
reference,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  studies,  and 
secondly  to  the  scene  where  such  studies  aie  pursued.  We  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  to  survey  the  facilities  at  present  afforded  for 
University  instruction — reserving  for  sul)sequent  consideration  the 
question  of  facilities  for  research — and  may  proceed  to  inquire  in 
wliat  lespects  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement  or  require 
amplification.  Those  who  have  by  mati'iculation  become  memljers 
of  th(^  University  may  conveniently  hv  divided,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
into  the  categoiics  of  those  who  do.  and  those  who  do  not.  propose  to 
proceed  to  the  degree  in  Arts. 

70.  With  regard  to  the  latter  category,  it  includes,  to  begin  with,  Professional  sub- 
candidates  for  the  survey  examinations,  partly  theoretical,  con- 
ducted l)y  the  University,  and  [jartly  technical,  a i  ranged  l)y  the 
Surveyors-General  of  the  respective  Provinces.  These  students,  at 
present  largely  e.xternal  to  the  Colleges  (see  Appendix  IV.),  constitute 
a  compaiatively  small  and  not  apparently  an  increasing,  class — there 
are  conij)laints  that,  like  otliei'  professions,  that  of  the  surveyor  is 
at  oresent  over-crowded-  which  need  not  uive  us  pause.  We  have 
alieady  considered  iJie  case  of  those  who  contemplale  the  [)r()tession 
of  teaching,  equipped,  as  is  clearly  desiral)le,  with  an  academical  as 
well  as  a  piofessional  ((ualitication.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
section  who,  without  aiming  at  a  degree,  seek  to  acquire  the  law 
certificate,  which  is  the  academical  ((ualification  of  a  solicitor,  and 
at  present  entitles  the  possessoi'.  if  othei-wise  qualified,  in  the 
Province  of  Natal,  to  the  right  of  audience  in  the  Superior  Courts, 
including  the  Appellate  Division.  With  these  may  be  grouped  the 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  Lower  Law  examination,  recently 
divided  into  two  paits.  Candidates  for  this  examination,  however, 
need  not  necessarily  ha\'e  matriculated.  They  are  admitted  on  a 
departmental  certificate  of  eligibility,  wliile  officials  who  have  passed 
both  parts  of  the  lower  examination  can  proceed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Higher  Law  Examination,  also  divided  into  two  parts,  and  com- 
prising most  of  the  papers  set  for  the  law  degree.  Insti'uction  in 
law,  it  may  here  i)e  mentioned,  is  given — usually  by  practising 
members  of  the  Bar — at  all  of  the  I'niversity  Colleges,  including  the 
School  of  Mhies.  which  are  situated  at  places  where  one  of  the 
Divisions  of  (he  Supreme  Court — either  the  xA[)pellate,  or  a  Pro- 
vincial, or  a  Local  Division— holds  its  sittings.  We  have  already 
referred  to  tiie  grouj)  of  candidates,  at  present  very  limited  in 
numlx>r,  for  the  tiegreeof  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering 
and  Agricultui-e — the  lattei'  examination  l)eing  at  present  in  an 
inchoate  position  (see  Calendar,  p  247) — and  shall  have  something 
to  add  on  the  subject  when  we  considei'  the  C|uestion  of  facilities  for 
the  higher  branches  of  applied  science. 

7L  Closely  allied,  in  its  preliminary  work,  to  that  of  (hose  *'«^o«i  "'""^'e^- 
contemplating  the  deuree  in  Agriculture,  is  that  of  the  class  who 
at  this  stage  begin  their  s(udies  in  biology,  cliemisd'v  and  pliysics. 
as  (he  s(ar(ing-point  for  (he  School  of  Medicine'.  Willi  these  we 
may  cou])le  those  contemplating  the  acquisition  of  a  qualification 
in  dentistry.  The  (|ues(ion  of  the  Faculty  of  ■Medicine  will  require 
somewhat  full  discussion,  which  it  would  scarcelv  be  convenient 
to  include  in  a  preliminarv  svnopsis.     We  desire  however  at  this 
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point  to  exjjress  the  opinion  that  medical  students  should  not 
content  themselves  with  matiiculatiiit*.  Init  should  endeavour  to 
graduate.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  importance  of  this 
step  is  becoming  more  generally  recognised.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  candidates  M-ho  olilain  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Science — 
for  reasons  sufficientl\'  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  witnesses  it  woulil,  we  think,  he  more  convenient  and  more 
generally  nncUu'stood,  if  tins  degi'ee,  the  examination  for  which 
includes  the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy (')  were  also  described  as  the  JJ.Se. — can  claim  exemption  from 
two  out  of  the  five  years  which  is  stated  to  Ije  the  minimum  period 
of  the  medical  course.  Their  time  as  undergraduates  will  thus 
have  been  usefully  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  such  studies 
and  they  will  l)e  able,  without  any  very  material  prolongation  of 
the  period  of  training,  to  secure  the  additional  advantages,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  broader  general  education  and  of  future 
professional  standing,  possessed  l)y  the  University  graduate. 

The  rule  of  liar-  72.  Exi)erience   elsewhere   ap])ears   to   corroborate   this   view. 

Tresident  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  Reports, 
observes  that  "  since  the  wise  and  efficient  conduct  of  American 
affairs  dei)ends  more  and  more  upon  the  learned  and  scientific 
professions,  the  Universities  owe  it  to  the  country  to  provide  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  all  the  professions.  Such  preparation 
can  only  be  given  to  young  men  who,  up  to  their  21st  year,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  continuous  and  progressive  school  and  college 
training."  Harvard  University,  we  are  told,  "  has  definitely  deter- 
mined to  i)ursue  the  policy  of  requiring  for  admission  to  its  profes- 
sional schools  a  preliminary  degree  and  has  already  applied  this 
policy  in  all  its  })rofessional  schools  except  the  Dental  School.  The 
result  has  been  an  improvement  in  its  professional  schools  striking 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  contrast  between  the  former 
students  and  the  present  in  regard  to  their  previous  training." 
So  far  back  as  in  1902,  out  of  1,134  law  and  medical  students  at 
Harvard,  no  less  than  886,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  were  holders  of 
a  preliminary  degree. (■) 

The  Arts  course.  73.     We    uow    rctum     to    tlic    carccr    of    the    student   who, 

following  the  beaten  track,  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  course  to  the 
bachelor's  degree,  whether  with  or  without  honours,  in  Arts  or 
Science.  There  is  before  him  a  wide  choice  of  subjects,  l)ut  the 
first  requirement  is  that,  not  less  than  twelve  months  after  matric- 
ulating, he  should  pass  the  Intermediate  Examination,  the  regu- 
lations for  which  will  be  found  in  tlie  Calendar  (pp.  92-3).  After 
a  further  interval  of  two  years,  he  can  present  himself  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  Arts.  The  graduate  in  Arts  can  then  study 
for  the  degree  in  Laws,  for  which  a  further  course  of  three  years 
is  at  present  requisite,  the  examination  being  divided  into  a  pre- 
liminary and  a  final  part,  and  the  degree  entitling  the  holder  to 
admission  as  an  advocate.  Bachelors  in  Arts  can  also  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  Master,  and  those  in  Law  and  Science  to  the  Doc- 
torates of  their  respective  Faculties.  The  University  has  also 
recently  instituted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  open  to  all 
graduates  in  Arts  who  have  passed,  or  specially  qualified,  in  certain 

(')  For  details,  see  Calendar,  pp.  HI — l.'iij. 

(-)  See  Report  of  Mosely  Educational  CommisBion,   I'.MJS,  pp.  17— 18:  of.  Eliot.  University  Adminititration, 
pp.  41,170-1. 
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subjects.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  has 
liitherto  been  snialL  It  apjjcars  from  a  tabulated  statement  whicli 
will  he  found  in  the  Calendar  that  ui)  to  the  present  date  only  (31 
students  have  succeeded  in  oljtaining  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  5  that 
of  Doctor  of  Science,  4  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  2  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity. 

74.  For  the  matriculated  student  wlio  desires  to  graduate,  the  l!''*  intermediate 

,  ,  .  ,        .  ...        r<xauiination. 

Intermediate  Lxammation,  as  already  mentioned,  is  an  indis- 
pensible  preliminary.  This  examination,  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  University  Bill  of  last  year,  was  to  have  Ijeen  made 
the  (jualifying  test  for  admissilnlity  to  University  instruction,  at  the 
central  seat  of  the  University,  in  Arts  and  Science,  constitutes  a 
lest  as  to  which  some  evidence  has  Ix'en  taken.  It  has  d()ul)t- 
less  in  the  past  served  a  useful  i)ur])ose;  at  the  ijicsenl  time, 
although  the  evidence  is  l)y  no  means  uniform  in  tendency,  it 
api)oars  to  be  the  sul)ject  of  a  good  deal  of  legitimate  criticism.  Mr. 
Schreiner,  for  instance,  informeil  us  that  he  had  for  many  years 
entertained  "a  holy  hatred"  for  the  part  it  pla,\ed  in  the  academical 
system,  •'  with  its  general  lines  of  cram;  "  Mr.  Fremantlc  described 
it  as  "an  obsolescent  examination."  We  are  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  concur  in  his  description,  ami  to  take  the  view  that  the  exami- 
nation, as  at  present  planned,  if  not  actually  obsolete,  may  he 
regarded,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  an  adequate  matriculation 
standard  is  vigilantly  maintained,  as  among  those  things  which, 
if  not  actually  ready  to  vanish  away,  may  shortly  l)e  superseded 
by  l)etter  methods  of  attaining  the  aim  in  view.  It  may  for  some 
time  to  come  prove  necessary  to  apply  some  such  test  to  the 
\\(n'k  of  external  students,  to  that  carried  on  in  certain  affiliated 
Colleges,  and,  for  pur])oses  of  recognition  elsewhere,  to  that  of 
students  in  certain  branches  of  technical  work;  it  may  also  still 
prove  useful  in  the  case  of  those  embracing  the  teaching  profession, 
who  are  unable  to  proceed  to  the  degree:  Init  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  student,  pro])osing  to  graduate  in  Arts  from  one  of  the 
Colleges,  we  think  that,  at  no  distant  date,  it  should  cease  to  exist. 
In  its  place,  the  Colleges  shoidd  themselves  ])rescribe  such  tests 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  gauging,  as- and  when  they  may 
tbink  fit,  the  i)rogress  and  proficiency  of  those  in  stat/f  pupillari. 
Such  tests  should  depend,  not  merely  on  an  extraneous  examination 
for  which  a  quick-witted  student  may  cram  successfully  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  on  observation  of  the  diligence  which  the  undergraduate 
displays  from  term  to  term  and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  benefiting 
bv  the  instruction  of  the  leachimj;  staff. 


FACiLrriEs    roR    Highi<:k    Education    at    University 

Colleges. 

75.  After  this  concise  survey  of  the  present  range  of  Universit\-  The  University 
work,  Ave  are  naturally  led  to  the  second  i)oint  ai)ove  referred  to  ^'^''^ps"- 
(par.  69),  that  is  to  say  the  places  where  such  studies  are  pursued. 
We  have  to  consider  the  genesis  and  historical  devclo]mient,  the 
present  position  and  resources,  the  capal»ilities  antl  i)otentialities,  of 
the  University  Colleges,  of  which  there  are  at  present  four  at  the 
CaiJe  and  four  in  the  other  Provinces.  Among  tlie  latter  we  include 
the  Johannesburg  School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  originally  incor- 
porated as  the  Transvaal  University  College,  but  which  changed  its 
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clesi<2;nali()ii  jiikI  iiiodifiod  its  curriculum  after  a  course  in  Arts,  the 
^evm  of  ihv  i)ieseut  University  Colleye.  had  l)eeu  instituted  at  Pre- 
toria. We  do  not,  however,  include  for  our  [jresent  purpose  the 
College  department  of  the  Potchcfstrooni  Seminary,  as  this  is  a 
])rivate  and  denominational  institution,  to  the  position  of  which  we 
shall  have  subseciuenlly  to  advert. 

posiiion'""''^' ""''  ''.'^-  ^«  ^"'i'"  '^^  t-oncerns  the  liistory  of  lliese  ( 'olleues.  we  api)rehen(l 

that  it  would  l)e  sujx'rnuous  to  iccapitulate  information  which  is 
l)uhlished  as  intro(hictory  matter,  in  their  respective  Calendars. 
As  to  their  actvud  position  and  organisation,  we  hav(>  taken  a  <>reat 
deal  of  eviiU'Uce  from  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  Council  aiul  Senate 
of  the  several  institntions,  which  it  would  he  impossil)]e  to  attempt 
to  summarise  except  in  the  most  .general  U'rms.  We  nuuie  special 
incjuiries  in  each  case  as  to  their  constitution,  their  financial 
administration  and  lesouices,  the  position,  numerical  sti'en<fth  ami 
renuuieration  of  the  Faculty,  the  number  of  students,  the  class-rooms, 
laboiatories  and  lil)raries,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accom- 
modation available  for  resident  students  of  either  sex,  the  scholar- 
ships, exhibitions  and  bursaries  at  the  disposal  of  the  authoiities, 
the  means  of  recreation  and  social  intercourse,  the  s[)ecial  features 
and  characteristics,  and  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  each 
individual  centre. 

The  Coikr.s  ami  77.  With  reyai'd  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  it  ma\'  be  ahnost 

theStutc:  the  llK.ni-         •%•     ■        ^    .  ',         .  i  ■  .1  ,•  ,,-,■'  ,•        i- 

son  Commission.  sutricieut  to  contcut  ourselvcs  with  a  retercMice  to  the  investigation 
recently  conducted  l)y  a  De[)artmental  Commission  over  which  Dr. 
Thomson, ^"Reoistrar  of  the  University — a  very  experienced  official, 
to  whom  we  ar(^  much  indebted  for  a  lucid  (>xposition  of  the  present 
academical  organisation — presidetl.  The  main  object  of  this  Com- 
mission, which  was  appointed  in  May,  1911,  and  rejiorted  in  the 
followinsi  Octobei',  was  to  investigate  the  present  position  of  the 
various  Colleyes  aiul,  as  the  result  of  such  investigation,  and  "with 
a  view  to  ultimati'  uniformity  of  administi'ation  and  equality  of 
treatment  ....  to  submit  recommendations  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Government  aid  and  control."  The  Commission  was  also 
re(juested  to  sul)niit  to  Government  such  recommendations  as  mif>ht 
be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  transitional 
period  fi'om  the  actual  to  the  pioposed  conditions  of  the  relationshiii 
Ijetween  such  institutions  aiul  the  State. 

Higher     EduLaioa  78.  To  souu'  of  the  sumjestious  of  the  Commission  in  the  way  of 

Bill.  r.iK!  :  financial  .1  .  1  ..     '.  tv       l    j^  1.    ' 

statemunts.  specuil  yvaiits  Or  loRiis  tor  various  purposes,  eitect,  to  a  greater  or 

less  extent,  has  l)een  yiven  by  the  Depai'tment  and  supjilies  when 
requisite  have  been  granted  by  the  J^egislatui-e.  Otheis,  recjuiriny 
statutory  authority,  were  embodied  in  a  Bill  introduced  hist  year, 
simultaneously  wnth  the  University  Bill,  and  which,  like  the  latter, 
Avas  not  proceeded  with  beyond  the  initial  stage.  (')  From  each 
of  these  Coll(\ges  we  have  obtained  the  annual  financial  statement 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  It  may  l)e  observed  that  it  was  formerly 
the  )U'actice,  at  all  events  in  the  Cnpc  Province,  to  include  such 
statements  in  an  annual  blue  book.  At  present  they  appear  to  be 
merely  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  discontinuance  of 
pul)lication,  as  we  wer(>  informed,  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
inconvenience.       In  some  cases,  as  at  the  Rhodes  College,  and  at 


{')  The  teit  of  both  Bills  will  be  found  in  the  Union  Gnzettr  (^Extraordiiiarij)  of  January  27th,  1913. 
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Maritzburg,(')  tho  incorporating  statute  appears  to  require  the 
Council  to  ])ul)lish  siicli  statcincnts  l)otli  in  tlio  GazcW'  and  the  local 
press.  But  such  rc(iuirenicnt  is  excc[)tional,  and  we  think  it  would 
l)e  useful,  and  would  involve  very  slight  expense,  for  them  to  he 
annexed  to,  or  at  all  events  e[)itomised  in,  the  annual  Report  of  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Education. 

7iJ.  The  South  African  Colleoe,  by  virtue  of  its  seniority,  its  J^j-jJ"""'  '^''■''''"' 
metro])olitan  situation,  its  numerical  strength,  both  in  staff  and 
pui)ils,  its  substantial  endowments,  and  exceptionally  wide  range 
of  studies,  ()ccu])ies  an  out-standing  and  hegemonic  ])osition  in  the 
academical  woild,  although  tho  Victoria  College,  with  very  modest 
resources,  has  always  held  an  honourable,  and  in  some  respects  a 
predominant  i)lace,  as  a  factor  in  th(!  Univei'sity  and  in  the  share 
which  it  has  enjoyed  of  academical  distinction,  'j  Foi-  reasons 
to  be  subsequently  developed,  we  propose  to  consider  in  some  detail 
the  present  activities,  the  most  urgent  reqnircnnents,  and  the  lines 
of  future  progress,  of  the  former  institution.  We  shall  not  how- 
ever attempt  to  co\'er  giouiul  alicad>-  occupied  by  the  Thomson 
Commission  or  deal  circunistauliall\'  with  to]ncs  as  to  which  a 
reference  to  its  Report,  which  should  be  carefully  stuilied,  will  save 
a  good  deal  of  recajjitulation. 

80.  It  should,  however,  Ijc  oljseived  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Xumber  of  studcnu 

,.,,,,  ,   .    1      ,  1  1       •  -J       •  1  and  co.<t  to  the  state. 

during  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  issue,  a  good 
deal,  as  already  stated,  has  been  done,  or  is  in  course  of  being  done, 
to  give  effect  to  .some  of  its  recommendations,  on  the  other,  the  statis- 
lical  position  in  some  respects  shows  material  cliaiiges.  With 
ic'gard,  for  instance,  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  ^•arious  Col- 
leges, the  Rejjort  (Table  IX)  gives  the  following  figures :  South  African 
College  314,  Victoria  325,  Huguenot  59,  Rhodes  UO,  Grey  85,  Natal 
()4,  Transvaal  (il,  School  of  Mines  120.  According  to  the  latest 
return  (Union  Gazette,  May  19,  1914)  the  corresponding  numbers  in 
the  first  term  of  the  present  year  were  as  follows:  South  African 
College  403,  Victoria  332,  Huguenot  4(3,  Rhodes  137,  Grey  93,  Natal 
42,  Transvaal  90,  School  of  Mines  118.  According  \o  the  evidence, 
the  numl)er  of  Ui]:)loma  students  at  the  latter  institution,  at  the  above 
date,  including  certain  members  of  the  class  then  engaued  in  prac- 
tical wor!\  away-  from  the  School,  was  81.  The  figure  given  in  the 
return  includes  about  30  students  preparing  for  tin;  law  certificate.  ( ') 
It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  triennial  period,  there  has  been 
no  material  change  at  tin-  Victoria  College,  the  Rhodes  College,  the 
Gre,y  College  and  the  School  of  Mines.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  at  the  South  .U'rican  College  and  the  Transvaal  Colleui^ 
and  some  decrease,  atli'ibutai)le  lo  various  causes,  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  students  at  Maritzl)urg  and  Wellington.  These  changes 
will  also  affect  the  cost  to  the  Stat(>  per  student,  especially  at  Pretoria 
— which  the  Thomson  Commission  put  at  the  rather  formidable 
figure  of  £195  (Ap)).  Table  VI)— where  there  has  l)een  a  sul)stantial 
increase  not  only  in  the  numl)ei'  of  students,  but  in  the  proportion 
paying,  wholly  or  partially,  for  their  maintenance  and  tuition.  (') 
The  fact  remains  that  the  cost  ))er  student  to  the  State  in  the  Colleges 
outside  the  Cape  Province,  which  are  "State-run"  institutions,  is 


(')  Graham,  Q.  4202  :  Sormany,  Q.  6470. 

(•)  Since  the  institution  of  the  do/ree  of  B.A.,  mit  of  \'MK>  prraduates,  427  or  abont  3ii  per  cent.,  have  come 
from  Stellenbnsch,  and  'i:>'\  or  about  2)  jier  cent,  from  the  South  Africau  Collesje:  Morrison,  Q.  2W.>. 
(')  Corstorphine,  p.  316. 
(<)  Paterson,  Q.  5.541-50. 
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appioxiinately  double  that  of  the  cost  in  the  "  State-aided  '  Colleges 
at  Cape  Town,  Stellenl)()sch.  ^\^•]lill^toll  and  Crahanistowii.  It  iiia\- 
now  l)e  taken  as  ap})i'oxinialely  avi'vaginy  £100  in  the  former  anil 
£50  in  the  latter  category. 

College fiuance.  gi.  The  Draft  Bill,  referred  to  in  paragraph  78,  i)r()vides  that  the 

other  Colleges  shall  he  assimilated  in  status  to  those  at  the  Cape  and 
be  converted  into  State-aided  organisms.  For  the  present,  however, 
and  unless  their  resources  are  largely  supplemented,  through  local 
patriotism  or  private  benevolence,  such  a  change  would  necessarily 
be  one  rather  in  form  than  of  substance.  If  for  instance  the  Pretoria 
College  receives  assistance  for  extensions,  and  such  assistance,  in 
terms  of  the  Act,  takes  the  shape  not  of  a  grant  but  of  a  loan,  while 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
amount  derivable  from  students"  fees,  still  falls  on  the  public  funds, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  must  include  payments  for  the  interest  and 
amortization  of  such  advances,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  received 
by  the  State  with  the  one  hand  must  first  be  paid  in  l)y  the  State 
with  the  other. 

2t%vo?L°^  ^"'"^^  ^'^'  ^^    ^^    necessary,    we    apprehend,  frankly  to  recognise  the 

jiosition  that  higher  education,  whether  from  \hv  point  of  view  of 
original  eqnii)ment  or  of  current  maintenance,  cannot  be  organised 
on  a  commercial  basis.     It  cannot  l)e  made,  in  the  narrow  sense,  to 
"  pay  its  way."     The  ])i'ofit  and  loss  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  can 
he  reflected  in  a  balance  sheet.     "'  A  great  llniversity,"  as  the  London 
Commission  pertinently  observes,  "  is  not  self-supporting,  and  can 
never  be  so.     As  an  institution  for  learning  in  which  liberal  edu- 
cation, instruction  in  the  methods  of  ad\ancing  knowledge  in  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  the  highest  professional  training,  are  combined 
with  large  sc()])e  for  the  free  exercise  of  thought  and  with  full  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  for  the  systematic  prosecution  of  research, 
it  can  never  exist  financially  on  the  fees  of  its  students."  (')     But 
it  is  not  less  true  that  if  a  University   is    to    discharge  .its  higher 
functions — the  discursive  investigation  of  all  branches  of  research, 
the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge  in  all  its  phases,  with  no 
narrow  limitaticnis  of  its  horizon  to  what  for  the  moment  may  l)e 
deemed  i)ractical  or  utilitarian — it  must  enjoy  a  large  measure  of 
freedom.       Such  freedom  can  be  best   attained    when    suljstantial 
resources  are  placed  at  its  dis))osal  for  development  on  its  own  lines; 
and  for  such  resources  we  must  look — and  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  thatwe  shall  not  look  in  vain — to  the  liberality  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  to  the  munificence  of  those  who  realise  that  the  super- 
fluities of  private  wealth — or  such  fraction  of  it  as  the  predatory 
haliits  of  modern  Ministers  of  Finance  may  leave  intact — should  be 
ti'eated  as  a  public  trust.     In  these  days  of  super-taxes  and  death- 
duties,  levied  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  the  millionaire  may  well 
derive  a  chastened  joy  from  diverting  some  portion  of  his  fortune 
to  public  utilities  of  his  own  selection. 

Private  bcnefac-  go.  Wc  may  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  cordial 

agrec^nent  with  the  obsiM'vation  of  the  Thomson  Commission  "that 
the  most  useful  form  of  bequest  or  donation  to  a  college  is  a  con- 
tribution* to  the  general  endowment  fund  of  the  institution,  which 
would  enal)le  the  College  Council  to  apply  the  revenue  so  obtained 
to  any  particular  pressing  need  of  the  moment"  (par.  132).  It 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasised  that  gifts  or  bequests  for  the  purpose 


(')  Fourth  Keport,  reprinted  as  Appendix  to  Final  Report,  p.  211. 
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of  founding  scholarships  or  prizes — too  often  hampered  by  compli- 
cated i-csti'ictions— howevei'  attractive  to  the  contriliiitor  and  useful 
as  an  encoiuagenient  to  nieritoiious  students,  in  no  way  add  to  the 
lesources  of  the  University  or  College  wheie,  or  whence,  they  are 
tenal)le,  and  in  fact  may  in  some  cases  incicase  the  expenses  of 
achninisti'ation.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  examples  of  \'aluable  gifts, 
altrihuted  to  s|)ecific  purposes,  may  he  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
South  Afiican  College.  Among  such  we  may  include  the  Jamison 
endowment  of  the  Chemical  Department,  the  lliddingh  bequest  foi' 
buildings,  the  Bolus  bequest  for  botanical  studies,  the  Stuttaford 
donation  for  additions  to  the  library,  and  the  generous  contribution 
of  a  j)rominent  citizen  which  has  recently  enabled  the  College  to 
establish  the  important  Chair  of  Economics. 

84.  AN'liilc  ihere  are  many  differences  in  points  of  detail,  the  Constitutions  of 
constitution  of  the  South  African  College  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  ^°"^''^- 
that  of  the  University  Colleges  generally,  for  which  it  doubtless  in 
many  respects  served  as  a  model.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
Council  of  ten  members,  nominated  or  elected  in  various  ways,  while 
the  Senate  or  meml)ers  of  the  Faculty,  are  responsible  for  the 
curriculum,  and  the  supervision  and  discipline  of  the  students.  In 
addition  to  the  ten  members  of  Council,  there  are  two  assessor 
members,  nonnnated  one  l)y  the  Council  and  one  by  the  Senate,  but 
both  of  them  mendjers  of  the  Faculty,  who  sit  on  the  Council  with 
a  consultative  voice.  Two  members  of  the  Council  also  sit  on  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  them  is  at  present  the  Chairman  of  the  latter 
l)ody.  These  airangements  should  suflice  to  keep  the  two  bodies  in 
touch  with  one  another.  There  are  dift'erences  in  detail  as  to  this 
point  of  oiganisation  at  the-  various  Colleges.  Two  of  them — the 
Huguenot  College  and  the  School  of  Mines — have  I'rincipals,  who 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  while  in  other  Colleges 
no  niend)ei-  of  the  Senate  has  anv  locus  standi  on  the  Council, 
although  the  Chairman  usually  attends  meetings  both  of  the  Council 
and  Committees,  and  other  members  are  consulted  pro  re  nata. 
There  appears  fi'om  the  evidence  we  have  taken  to  be  a  very  general 
feeling  among  niend)ers  of  the  Faculty  at  the  various  centres  that, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  constitutions  remain  substantially  on  the 
l)resent  basis,  the  Senate  of  each  College  should  have  fidl  and  formal 
ix^preseiitation^ou-the  govcjning  body.  This  would  best  be  effected 
T)y  an  amendment  of  the  incorporating  statutes  in  the  shape  of  a 
consolidating  enactment  on  the  lines  of  the  P)ill  introduc(Hl  last  year. 
We  think  it  sufficient  to  ex])i'ess  our  general  concurrence  with  the 
recommendations  on  the  sidjject  which  will  be  found  in  i)aragraphs 
66-68  of  the  Report  of  the  Thomson  Commission. 

85.  While  the  word  "Faculty"  is  frequently  used  in  i-elation  to  TheF»cnity." 
a  special  brancli  of  study,  in  such  expressions  as  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  or  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  we  have  been  employing  it  in  the 
wider  sense  as  comprising  the  teaching  staff,  of  professorial  status, 
of  the  University  or  College.  It  should  be  regarded  in  certain  cases 
as  inchuling  leaders  or  lecturers  of  sufficient  standing  when  in 
charge  of  a  depaitmcnt.  ^^'c  have  taken  evidence  as  to  th&  position 
of  the  Faculty  in  respect  of  emoluments,  good  service  and  retirement 
allowances,  and  leave  of  al)sence.  Tlu>  salaries  paid  to  the  Pi'o- 
fessors,  while  fai'  from  extravagant,  may  w{>  think  on  the  whole  be 
regai'ded.  wlien  compared  witli  the  rates  prevailing  elsewhere,  as  of 
reasonable  amount.  The  scale  at  the  Victoria  College  seems 
cxceptionallv  low  and,  in  the  case  of  Professors  of  long  standing  and 

[F.fi.  42  "'14.] 
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conspicuous  ability,  should  if  possible  l)o  augmented.  It  is  also 
low  at  the  Huguonof  Colleyc  where  the  Professors  ai'e  ladies,  and 
very  economical  administiation  is  dictated  by  the  limited  funds 
available. 

Emoluments     of  §6.  Speaking  geiierallv,  what  ai)pears  to  be  most  requiretl,  in 

sabbatkai  yoar."  ordei'  to  uuprove  tlic  positiou  ot  the  teachuig  staff,  is  m  the  first 
place,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  professors,  more  leisure,  in  the 
second  more  liberal  arrang(unents  as  to  leave,  and  lastly  a  defined 
right  to  a  reasonable  allowance,  proportionate  to  lh(^  salary  received 
and  the  lengtli  of  service,  on  retir(>nient.  It  may  not  l)e  ifeasible  to 
intiodiice,  per  saltiini,  what  is  known  in  Germany  and  America  as 
"  tlie  sal)batical  yeai',"  and  modern  facilities  for  travel  may  warrant 
some  curtailment  of  the  p(>riod.  Hut  we  think  that  every' Professor 
should  be  entitled,  say  once  in  five  years,  to  take  a  vacation  of  not 
less  than  six  months,  on  full  pay,  and  without  liaving  to  bear  the 
e.\j)ense  of  [)ro\i(ling  a  snl)stitide  (ku'iiig  liis  al>seuce.  It  is,  we 
conceive,  essential,  if  the  teacher  is  to  remain  vigorous  and  alert, 
that  he  should  be  al)le  to  enjoy  from  time  to  time,  without  the 
obsession  of  pecuniary  anxiety,  the  recreation  which  change  and 
travel  afford,  together  with  opportunities  for  keeping  in  touch  Avith 
developments  in  his  own  field  of  work  in  other  [)arts  of  the  world. 
It  would  in  many  cases  be  salutaiy  if  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
were  less  burdened  with  the  supervision  of  numerous  classes  and  had 
more  opportunities  for  study  and  researcli.  Given  such  o])portunity, 
and  the  light  tyi)e  of  man,  we  need  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  provision  of  special  endowments,  not  at  present  available,  for 
such  ])urposes.  On  tlie  otlier  liand,  it  may  sometimes  be  worth  while, 
as  is  done  we  are  told  in  Germany,  to  pay  an  exceptional  salary, 
perhaps  for  a  limited  period,  to  a  teacher  of  special  qualifications, 
who  may  exercise  a  stimulating  influence,  and  whose  studies  and 
opuscula  may  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  institution  with  which 
his  name  is  associated. 

Financial  r<'^it»"'  87.  Suggestions  such  as  the  above  all  im])ly  additional  ex- 
L  reia'icin  to^fhe  pcndituve,  for  wliicli  it  uiav  l)e  difficult  to  make  provision.  The 
"'=*'°°'-  estimates  of  the  South  African  College  for  the  current  year  show 

an  expenditure  of  about  £31,750,  and  a  revenue  of  about  £28,150, 
of  which  al>ont  one-lialf  is  received  from  Government  grants, 
mainly  as  a  contribution  to  salaries  and  partly  on  the  capitation 
princi])le,  £8  l)eing  allowed  for  each  student.  The  College,  it 
appears,  is  wotidng,  like  other  such  institutions,  on  an  actual 
deficit,  mainly  implemented  l)y  the  revenue  derived  from  its  junior 
dei)artment,  the  College  School,  which  shows  a  substantial  surplus. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  recent  Bill  that  this  School,  and  the  corre- 
sponding branch  of  the  Victoria  College,  should,  with  the  consent 
of  the  College  authorities,  be  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
local  School  Boards.  Their  present  status,  so  far  as  the  Cape 
Province  is  concerned,  is  exceptional,  but  there  seems  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  leaving  the  existing  arrangements  undis- 
turl)ed.  The  intimate  relations  between  the  School  and  the  College 
appear  in  many  respects — with  regai'd,  for  instance,  to  preparation 
for  Matriculaticni  and  the  training  of  teachers — to  be  mntuallv 
advantageous,  and  we  understand  that,  in  both  cases,  the  Council 
is  in  favour  of  their  continuance. 

Appiiancps  for  88.  AVitli   Tcgard    to   the   laboratories,   and   other  facilities   for 

science  teiicimg.      ppi^'utific  work,  Profcssor  Perry,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues 

on  the  Commission,  has  prepared  a  minute,  conveying  the  impres- 
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sions  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  various  Colleges,  which  is 
annexed  to  our  Report.  It  will  l)e  seen  that  his  view  is  in  many 
respects  a  favourable  one,  while  in  others  his  candid  criticism  will 
doubtless  receive  the  careful  consideration  which,  owinu  to  his  long 
and  varied  ex])erience  in  such  matters,  his  observations  deserve. 
As  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned,  the  lecture  rooms,  lal)ora- 
tories  and  ai)paratus,  ajjpear  on  the  whole  to  be  sudicient  and 
sufficiently  well  equip])ed.  At  (ilrahamstown  new  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Rhodes 
College  will  shortly  possess,  and  that  the  Colleges  at  Bloemfontein, 
Pretoria  and  Maritzl)urg  already  possess,  an  equipnu'nt  in  this 
(le[)ai'tinent  adequate  for  many  more  than  the  actual  number  of 
students  and  as  well  arranged  as  in  any  part  of  the  woi'ld.  With 
regard  to  the  applied  sciences,  and  especially  the  imi)ortant  bi'anch 
of  nu'chanical  engineering,  his  ap|)reciation  of  l)olli  work  and  plant, 
elsewhere  than  at  the  Schdol  of  Mines,  is  not  so  favouralile;  with 
reference  to  these  topics,  and  I  lie  general  question  of  pi'ofessorial 
teaching  and  research  in  these  and  kindred  sul)jects,  we  can  only 
suggest  that  due  weight  shnuld  l)e  given  to  his  remarks. 

89.  Much  alti'ution  lias  been  paid  in  recent  years  by  the  South  Engineering. 
African  College  to  the  study  of  engineering  in  all  its  i)ranches,  and 

the  Cori^oration  of  Ca])e  Town  i)y  lii)eral  contribution  demon- 

strated its  interest  in  this  held  of  work.  Of  the  four  years"  work 
for  the  diploma  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  first  two  can  now  be 
taken  at  Cape  Town— the  first  year  can  be  taken  at  any  of  the 
University  Colleges— and  there  are  obvious  advantages,  es})eciall\- 
ill  tlie  case  of  local  students,  and  others  for  whom  Cai)e  Town 
may  be  a  suitable  residential  centre,  derivable  from  their  being 
brought  into  contact,  at  this  imi)ressional)le  stag(>  of  their  careei', 
with  those  pursuing  other  courses  of  study  and  witli  all  the  healthy 
infiuences  and  stimulating  associati(jns  of  life  in  a  large  College. 
The  College  also  provides  a  full  course  in  civil,  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  and  in  these  lu'anches  grants  its  own  dii)loma, 
which  is  recognised  as  a  qualification  for  the  associateship  of 
the  London  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  Cndiu-Secretary 
for  Education  states  in  his  Report  that  this  is  -a  concession 
which  is  granted  to  only  four  institutions  outside  the  British 
Isles,  all  of  them  Universities"  (p.  11).  It  is  not  clear  whetlu'r  in 
this  statement  the  South  African  College  is  included  among  the 
four  and  classified  by  the  Under-Secretarv,  proleptically,  as  a 
"University,"  or  whether  it  is  meant  that,  in  all  tlu'  other  cases, 
the  jirivilege  has  l)een  granted  to  Universities  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  that  woi'd.(') 

90.  The     matriculated     student,     who     propo.ses     to     take     iq)  Tiie diploma  course, 
engineering,     if     he     has     not     also     passed     the     Intermediate 
I'Aaniination,   has   to    pass   a    Preliminary   Scientific   Examination, 
including  English,  Mathematics  and  a   Modern   Language   (Dutch, 

Eieiich  or  German).  This  examination  exem]its  from  the  student- 
ship e.xaniination  of  the  London  Institution:  and,  a])art  fi'om  this 
exemption,  our  information  goes  to  show  that  some  such  test  of 
the  student's  general  equipment  is  distinctly  necessar\',  though 
the  details  of  the  jU'esent  regulations  may  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement.    The   diploma   course  covers  a   ]ieriod   of  three  years 


(')  From    further  enquiries  it  appears  that  the  otlier  institutions  alluded  to  are  the  IfoOill  University 
nt    Montreal,  the  Univeisitv  of  Sydney  and  the  Uni^'ereity  of  Xew  Zealand. 
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from  the  preliminary  examination,  or  four  years  in  all.  Particulars 
as  to  the  curriculum  will  l)c  found  in  the  College  Calendar  and 
the  Report  al)ove  referred  to  (pj). 11-12).  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  course,  in  both  civil  and  electrical  engineering,  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  su])]ily  useful  recruits  for  the  service  of  the 
State,  in  the  Kailway,  Irrigation,  Public  Works  and  Posts  and 
Telegraj^hs  Departments.  The  accommodation  in  the  workshops 
and  laboratories,  as  Professor  Perry  has  jiointed  out,  is  far  from 
adequate,  and  the  Under-Secretary  re]X)rts  that  a  grant  for  its 
extension  has  been  placed  on  the  su])])lementary  estimates.  The 
desirability  of  instituting  a  jjostal  lal)oratory,  for  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  research,  is  a  matter  which,  perhaps,  might  be  kept  in 
view  as  among  the  possi])le  features  of  future  expansion  of  the 
electrical  school.  The  University  degree  of  B.Sc.  is  at  ))resent 
granted  only  in  the  Department  of  Mining  Engineering.  'Hie  system 
is  somewhat  complicated;  and,  as  compared  with  the  syllabus  of 
the  School  of  IMines,  and  its  requirements  for  the  dii)lomn,  there 
is,  we  will  not  say,  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  l)ut  certain 
variations  in  detail  which  seem  to  be  of  little  practical  advantage. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  degree  should  be  extended  to 
all  branches  of  engineering,  and  should  be  granteil,  under  proper 
safeguards,  as  the  result  of  the  work,  both  theoretical  and  jiractical, 
]ierformed  by  the  student  at  the  institution,  or  institutions,  where 
his  studies  are  pursued. 

Biological  studies.  91.  Qu  the   topic   of  l)iological   studies,   I'rofessor  Perry   does 

not  desire  to  speak  as  an  expert ;  l)ul,  while  discussing  the  work 
of  the  South  African  College,  a  word  should  be  added  on  the  subject 
of  Botany  and  Zoology.  For  the  study  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
the  collection  at  the  College,  that  of  the  adjacent  National  Museum 
— an  institution  which  a]ipears  to  have  been  somewhat  anomalously 
placed  under  Provincial  control — affords  some  special  facilities. 
With  regard  to  Botany,  we  have  already  referred  to  the  Bolus 
Herbarium  and  Libraiy,  which,  together  with  the  Guthrie  collec- 
tion, are  temporarily  housed  in  one  of  the  College  buildings.  Dr. 
Bolus,  himself  an  eminent  authority  on  such  subjects,  bequeathed 
a  munificent  endowment  of  some  £50,000  for  this  branch  of  work ; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  remarkable  wealth  of  the  Cape 
flora,  and  the  great  national  enterprise  which  has  been  commenced 
at  Kirstenbosch,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  adjacent  to  the 
Groote  Schuur  estate,  under  the  control  of  a  Professor  of  the  South 
African  College,  who  has  there  taken  up  his  residence,  the  facilities 
for  botanical  study  and  research,  which  may  in  the  future  find  an 
ideal  centre  at  Groote  Schuur,  should,  we  think,  be  unsur]iassed  in 
any  portion  of  the  Ein|)ire. 

Botany.  92.  Wlicu  Considering  such  subjects  as  Botany  and  Horticulture, 

it  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  much  the  Western  world  in  general, 
and  England  in  particular,  owes  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch.  It 
was  the  merchants  of  the  Netherlands  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
brought  such  ]jlants  as  the  tulip  from  the  East  to  Holland,  whence 
it  ]jassed  to  England.  WHien  the  Cape  Colony  was  founded,  Holland 
stood  supreme  in  the  horticulture  of  Europe.  The  settlement  here 
opened  a  new  field  of  discovery.  "  Through  the  Netherlands  East 
India  Com])any,  the  i)lants  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  were  transmitted 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Leyden  and  Amsterdam.  Amongst  the 
earliest  arrivals  were  the  primitive  stock  of  our  scarlet,  zonal  and 
ivy-leaved  geraniums.  The  great  sheets  of  colour  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace  recall  the  beginning  of  South  African  History." 
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of  founding  scholarships  or  prizes — too  often  hampered  by  compli- 
cated restrictioiis — howevci-  attractive  to  the  C()ntril)Mtor  and  useful 
as  an  encouragement  to  meritoi'ious  students,  in  no  way  add  to  the 
resources  of  the  University  or  College  where,  or  whence,  they  are 
tenable,  and  in  fact  may  in  some  cases  inci'easc  the  expenses  of 
adniinisiration.  On  the  other  hand,  examples  of  valuable  gifts, 
attril)uted  to  specific  jjurpo.ses,  may  be  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
South  Atiican  College.  Among  such  we  may  include  the  Jami.son 
eiuiowment  of  the  Chemical  Department,  the  Iliddingh  bequest  for 
buildings,  the  Bolus  bequest  for  botanical  studies,  the  Stuttaford 
donation  for  additions  to  the  library,  and  the  generous  contribution 
t)f  a  promiueMt  citizen  wiiicii  has  recently  (•nal)led  the  College  to 
estal)lish  the  ini])()rtaiit  Chair  of  Economics. 

84.  While  there  are  many  differences  in  points  of  detail,  the  Constuntions  of 
constitution  of  the  South  African  College  nuiy  l)e  taken  as  typical  of  ^""^"■ 
that  of  the  University  Colleges  generaHy.  for  which  it  doubtless  in 
many  respects  served  as  a  model.  Its' affairs  ai-e  administered  by  a 
Council  of  ten  members,  nominated  or  elected  in  vaiious  ways,  while 
the  Senate  or  members  of  the  Faculty,  are  responsil)le  for  the 
curriculum,  and  the  supervision  and  discipline  of  the  students.  In 
addition  to  the  ten  members  of  Council,  there  are  two  assessor 
nuunbers,  nominated  one  by  the  Council  and  one  by  the  Senate,  but 
both  of  them  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  sit  on  the  Council  with 
a  consultative  voice.  Two  members  of  the  Council  also  sit  on  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  them  is  at  present  the  Chairman  of  the  latter 
body.  These  arrangements  should  suftice  to  keep  the  two  bodies  in 
touch  with  one  another.  There  are  differences  in  detail  as  to  this 
point  of  oi'ganisation  at  the  various  Colleges.  Two  of  them — the 
Huguenot  College  and  the  School  of  Mines — have  Principals,  who 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  while  in  other  Colleges 
no  member  of  the  Senate  has  any  locus  standi  on  the  Council, 
althougli  the  Chairman  usually  attends  meetings  both  of  the  Council 
and  Committees,  and  other  members  are  consulted  pro  re  nata. 
There  a])peai's  from  the  evidence  we  have  taken  to  l)e  a  very  general 
feeling  among  members  of  the  Faculty  at  the  various  centres  that, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  constitutions  remain  substantially  on  the 
present  l)asis,  the  Senate  of  each  College  should  have  full  and  formal 
re])i('sentation  on  the  govei'uing  l)0(ly.  This  would  l)est  be  effected 
1)\  an  amendment  of  the  incorporating  statutes  in  the  shape  of  a 
cnnsolidaling  enactment  on  the  lines  of  the  Bill  introduced  last  year. 
We  think  it  sutlicient  to  expiess  our  genei'al  concurrence  with  the 
recommendations  on  the  subject  which  will  be  found  in  paragraphs 
66-68  of  the  Report  of  the  Thomson  Commission. 

85.  \\hil(>  the  word  "Faculty"'  is  frequently  used  in  relation  to  The F»oiiity.- 
a  special  branch  of  study,  in  such  expressions  as  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  or  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  we  have  been  employing  it  in  the 
wider  sense  as  compiising  tlu-  teaching  staff,  of  professorial  status, 
of  ihe  University  or  College.  It  should  be  regarded  in  certain  cases 
us  including  readers  or  lectiu'ers  of  sufficient  standing  when  in 
charge  of  a  depaitnuMit.  We  have  taken  evidence  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Faculty  in  respect  of  emoluments,  good  service  and  retirement 
allowances,  and  leave  of  absence.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, while  far  from  extravagant,  may  we  think  on  the  whole  be 
regarded,  when  compared  with  the  rates  prevailing  elsewhere,  as  of 
reasonable  amount.  The  scale  at  the  Victoria  College  seems 
exceptionallv  low  and.  in  the  ease  of  Professors  of  long  standing  and 
[C.G.  -12-  'U.] 
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conspicuous  ability,  should  if  possible  be  augmented.     It  is  also 
low  at  the  Iluouenot  ("ollege,  where  the  Professors  are  ladies,  and 
very  economical  administration  is  dictated  by  the  limited  funds 
available. 
Emoluments     of  yg.  Si)eaking  qenerailv,  what  appears  to  he  most   required,  in 

Professors  :    "  tlie  ,  ,         ;  :  i  ■ ,  ■  £    1 1  »  i    •  »     iv      •        •         a  i         /2       i 

sabbatical  year."  oi'dcr  to  iin[)rovi'  the  posilioii  ot  the  teaching  stall,  is  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  professors,  more  leisure,  in  the 
second  more  liberal  arrangements  as  to  leave,  and  lastly  a  defined 
right  to  a  rea.sonal)le  allowance,  proportionate  to  the  salary  receivevd 
and  the  length  of  service,  on  retirement.  It  may  not  be  feasible  to 
introduce.  p<'r  saltiDii.  what  is  known  in  CJermany  and  America  as 
"  tlie  sabbatical  year,"  and  modern  facilities  for  travel  may  warrant 
some  curtailment  of  the  period.  But  we  think  that  every  Professor 
should  l)e  entitled,  say  once  in  five  years,  to  take  a  vacation  of  not 
less  than  six  months,  on  full  pay,  and  without  having*  to  bear  the 
expense  of  providing  a  substitute  during  his  absence.  It  is,  we 
conceive,  essential,  if  the  teacher  is  to  remain  vigorous  and  alert, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  enjoy  from  time  to  time,  without  the 
obsession  of  pecuniary  anxiety,  the  recreation  which  change  and 
travel  afford,  together  with  opportunities  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
developments  in  his  own  field  of  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  would  in  many  cases  be  salutary  if  the  mc?ml)ers  of  the  Faculty 
were  less  burdened  with  the  supervision  of  numerous  classes  and  had 
more  opportunities  for  study  and  research.  Given  such  opportunity, 
and  the  right  type  of  man,  we  need  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  ]:)rovision  of  special  endowments,  not  at  present  available,  for 
such  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  sometimes  be  worth  while, 
as  is  done  we  are  told  in  Germany,  to  pay  an  exceptional  salary, 
perhaps  for  a  limited  period,  to  a  teacher  of  special  ciualifications, 
who  may  exercise  a  stimulating  infliuMice,  and  whose  studies  and 
opnscula  may  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  institution  with  which 
his  name  is  associated. 

Financial  position  §7,  Suggestioiis  sucli  as  the  al)Ove  all  imply  additional  ex- 
us'reia^ion^toThe  ponditure,'for  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  provision.  The 
^ci-oo"-  estimates  of  the  South  African  College  for  the  current  year  show 

an  expenditure  of  about  £31,750,  and  a  revenue  of  about  £28,150, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  received  from  Government  grants, 
mainly  as  a  contril)Uli()n  to  salaries  and  partly  on  the  capitation 
principle,  £8  being  allowed  for  each  student.  The  College,  it 
ap])ears,  is  working,  like  other  such  institutions,  on  an  actual 
deficit,  mainly  implemented  l)y  the  revenue  derived  from  its  junior 
department,  the  College  School,  which  shows  a  substantial  surplus. 
It  was  ])ro])ose(l  in  the  recent  Bill  that  this  School,  and  the  corre- 
sjionding  branch  of  the  Victoria  College,  should,  with  the  consent 
of  the  College  authorities,  be  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
local  School  Boards.  Their  present  status,  so  far  as  the  Cape 
Province  is  concerned,  is  exceptional,  l)ut  there  seems  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  leaving  the  existing  arrangements  undis- 
turbed. The  intimate  relations  between  the  School  and  the  College 
appear  in  many  respects— with  regard,  for  instance,  to  preparation 
for  Matriculation  and  the  training  of  teachers— to  be  mutuallv 
advantageous,  and  we  understand  that,  in  both  cases,  the  Council 
is  in  favour  of  their  continuance. 

Appliances  for  88.  With  lesard   to  the  laboratories,   and   other  facilities   for 

science  teaciing.      scientific  work,  Professor  Perry,  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues 

on  the  Commission,  has  prepared  a  minute,  C(Mn'eying  the  impres- 
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sions  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  various  Colleges,  which  is 
annexed  to  our  Report.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  view  is  in  many 
respects  a  favourable  one,  while  in  others  his  candid  criticism  will 
doul)tless  receive  the  careful  consideration  which,  owiui,'  to  his  lony 
and  varied  ex])erience  in  such  matters,  his  observations  deserve. 
As  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned,  the  lecture  rooms,  lalK)ra- 
tories  and  a})paratus,  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  sulficient  and 
sufficiently  well  equii)i)ed.  At  Grahamstown  new  l)uiklinus  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Rhodes 
("olleoe  will  shortly  possess,  and  that  the  Colleges  at  Bloemfontein, 
Pretoria  and  Maritzl)urg  already  |)ossess,  an  equii)nient  in  this 
depart nuMit  adequate  for  many  more  than  the  actual  number  of 
students  and  as  well  arranged  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  With 
regard  to  the  a])plied  sciences,  and  esi)ecially  the  important  branch 
of  mechanical  engineering,  his  appi'eciation  of  both  work  and  plant, 
elsewhere  than  at  the  School  of  Mines,  is  not  so  favourable:  with 
reference  to  these  topics,  and  the  general  question  of  i)rofessorial 
teaching  and  research  in  these  and  kindred  subjects,  we  can  only 
suggest  that  due  weight  should  l)t'  uiven  to  his  remarks. 

89.  Much  attention  has  been  ])ai(l  in  recent  years  b\-  the  South  Engrineeriog. 
African  College  to  the  study  of  engineering  in  all  its  branches,  and 

the  Cor]K)ration  of  Ca])e  Town  by  lil)eral  contribution  demon- 

strate'd  its  interest  in  this  field  of  work.  Of  the  four  years'  work 
for  the  diploma  of  ihe  School  of  Mines,  the  first  two  can  now  be 
taken  at  Cape  Town— the  first  year  can  be  taken  at  any  of  the 
University  Colleges — and  ther^  are  ol)vious  advantages,  esjjecially 
in  the  case  of  local  students,  and  others  for  whom  Cape  Town 
ma\'  be  a  suitable  residential  centre,  derivable  from  their  being 
brought  i]ito  contact,  at  this  inqjressionable  stage  of  their  career, 
with  those  pursuing  othei'  courses  of  study  and  witli  all  the  healthy 
infiuences  and  stimulatinu  associations  of  life  in  a  large  College. 
The  College  also  ]U'ovides  a  full  course  in  civil,  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  and  in  these  branches  grants  its  own  diploma, 
which  is  recognised  as  a  ([ualification  for  the  associateship  of 
the  London  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  L'nder-Secretary 
for  Education  states  in  his  Report  that  this  is  "a  concession 
which  is  granted  to  only  four  institutions  outside  the  British 
Isles,  all  oif  them  Universities"  (p.  11).  It  is  not  clear  whether  in 
this  statement  the  South  African  College  is  inc'luded  among  the 
four  and  classified  by  the  Under-Secretary,  iiroleptically,  as  a 
"  University,"  or  whether  it  is  meant  that,  in  all  the  other  cases, 
the  privilege  has  been  granted  to  Universities  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  that  word.(') 

90.  The     matriculated     student,     who     ])ro]ioses     to     take     u  p  The  diploma  course, 
engineering,     if     he     has     not     also     passed      the      InternuMJiate 
Examination,   has  to   pass  a    I'reliminary  Scientific   Examination, 
including  English,  Mathematics  and  a  Modern  Language  (Dutch, 

French  or  German).  This  examination  exemjits  from  the  student- 
ship examination  of  the  London  Institution;  and,  apart  from  this 
exemption,  our  information  goes  to  show  that  some  such  test  of 
the  student's  general  equipnu'iit  is  distinctly  necessary,  though 
the  details  of  the  present  regulations  may  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement.    The   dii)loma   course  covers  a   ])eriod   of  three  years 


(')  From    further  i>ni|iiiries  it  appears  tliat  the  otlier  institutions  alhule<l  tii  are  the  ^rcGill  I'niversity 
at    irontrortl,  the  I'nivorsifv  of  Svdnev  and  tlie  I'nivorsitv  of  Xew  Zi-alaml. 
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from  the  preliminary  examination,  or  four  years  in  all.  Particulars 
as  to  the  curriculum  will  he  fuuncV  in  the  College  Calendar  and 
the  Report  above  referred  to  (pp.1 1-1 2).  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  course,  in  both  civil  and  electrical  engineering,  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  supply  useful  recruits  for  the  service  of  the 
State,  in  the  Railway,  Irrigation,  Pul)lic  Works  and  Posts  and 
Telegra])hs  Departments,  the  accommodation  in  the  workshops 
and  laboratories,  as  Professor  Perry  has  pointed  out,  is  far  from 
adequate,  and  the  Under-Secretary  reports  that  a  grant  for  its 
extension  has  been  placed  on  the  supplementary  estimates.  The 
desirability  of  instituting  a  postal  laboratory,  for  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  research,  is  a  nuitter  which,  perhaps,  might  be  kept  in 
view  as  among  the  ]xissi))le  features  of  future  expansion  of  the 
electrical  school.  The  University  degree  of  B.Sc.  is  at  present 
granted  only  in  tlu'  I)e])artment  of  Mining  Engineering.  'Oie  system 
is  somewhat  complicated;  and,  as  compared  with  the  syllabus  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  its  requirements  for  the  diploma,  there 
is,  we  will  not  say,  a  distinction  without  a  difi'erence,  but  certain 
variations  in  d(>tail  which  seem  to  be  of  little  practical  advantage. 
We  are  inclined  lo  think  that  the  degree  should  be  extended  to 
all  branches  of  engineering,  ami  shouhl  be  granted,  under  propel' 
safeguards,  as  the  result  of  the  work,  both  theoretical  and  ]-)ractical, 
performed  by  the  student  at  the  institution,  or  institutions,  where 
his  studies  are  pursued. 

Biological  studies.  91.  Oil   the   topic  of  biological  studies,  Professor  Perry   does 

not  desire  lo  speak  as  an  expert;  but,  while  discussing  the  work 
of  the  South  African  College,  a  word  should  be  added  on  the  suljject 
of  Botany  and  Zoology.  For  the  study  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
the  collection  at  the  College,  that  of  the  adjacent  National  Museum 
— an  institution  which  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  anomalously 
placed  under  Provincial  control — affords  some  special  facilities. 
With  regard  to  Botany,  we  have  already  referred  to  the  Bolus. 
Herbarium  and  Library,  which,  together  with  the  Guthrie  collec- 
tion, are  temporarily  housed  in  one  of  the  College  buildings.  Dr. 
Bolus,  himself  an  eminent  authority  on  such  subjects,  bequeathed 
a  munificent  endowment  of  some  £50,000  for  this  branch  of  Avork ; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  remarkable  wealth  of  the  Cape 
flora,  and  the  great  national  enterprise  which  has  been  commenced 
at  Kirstenb()sch,.on  the  slo])es  of  the  movmtain,  adjacent  to  the 
Groote  Schuur  estate,  under  the  control  of  a  Professor  of  the  South 
African  College,  who  has  there  taken  up  his  residence,  the  facilities 
for  l)otanical  study  and  research,  which  may  in  the  future  find  an 
ideal  centre  at  Groote  Schuur,  should,  we  think,  ])e  unsurpassed  in 
any  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Botany.  92.  Wlieu  Considering  such  subjects  as  Botany  and  Horticulture, 

it  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  much  the  Western  world  in  general, 
and  England  in  ])articular,  owes  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Dutch.  It 
w^as  the  mei'chants  of  the  Netherlands  wdio  in  the  sixteenth  century 
brought  such  i)lants  as  the  tulip  from  the  East  to  Hollaiul,  whence 
it  iiassed  to  England.  When  the  Ca])e  Colony  was  founded,  Holland 
stood  suju'eme  in  the  horticulture  of  Europe.  The  settlement  here 
opened  a  new  field  of  discovery.  "  Through  the  Netherlands  East 
India  Comi^any,  the  ])lants  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  were  transmitted 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Leyden  and  Amsterdam.  Amongst  the 
earliest  arrivals  were  the  primitive  stock  of  our  scarlet,  zonal  and 
ivy-leaved  geraniums.  The  great  sheets  of  colour  in  front  of 
Buckingham  Palace  recall  the  beginning  of  South  African  History." 
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We  qnoto  the  a1)0ve  sentence  from  a  recent  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Marloth's  majjistral  work  on  the  Flora  of  South  Africa.  '') 
Originally  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Harvey's  "  (ienera  of  South 
African  plants,"  Dr.  Marloth's  production  has,  through  the  generosity 
of  Lady  Phillips,  l)een  amplified  into  what  promises  when  completed 
to  ])e  a  puljlication  comi)ining  a  high  degree  of  artistic  charm  witli 
scientific  merit.  Meanwhile,  the  Flora  Capensis  of  Harvey  has  heen 
nearly  comjileted  at  Kew,  at  the  expense  of  the  South  African 
Governments,  as  part  of  a  general  Botanical  Survey  of  the  Empire. 
The  South  African  Flora  are  known  to  present  problems  of  the 
deepest  interest  not  only  to  the  naturalist,  l)id  to  the  geologist.  The 
Heaths  of  the  Peninsula,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Marloth  shows,  afford 
some  curious  illustrations  of  systems  of  "mimetic  defence  analogous 
to  those  described  by  Wallace  with  special  reference  to  insect  life, 
pharmacology  and  to.xicology  may  find  in  South  Africa  pi'omising 
fields  of  discovery  and  research;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
facilities  now  l)eing  provided  will  give  a  marked  im])etus  to  such 
studies.  The  institution  at  Kirstenbosch,  Dr.  Marloth  tells  us,  in 
the  course  of  a  most  interesting  presidential  address  on  Botanical 
Research,  delivered  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the 
South  African  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  "owing 
to  its  natural  advantages  may  become  in  course  of  time  one  of  the 
most  famous  gardens,  or  if  the  support  given  be  sufficient,  the  most 
famous  botanical  gardens  of  the  British  Empire." (') 

93.  With  regard  to  the  range  and  importance  of  the  w'ork  of  the  National  Botanical 
National  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  reason  for  its  association  with  ^""■''''°' 

that  of  the  University,  a  lucid  exposition  has  been  recently  jiublished 
in  Nature  and  seems  sufficiently  germane  to  our  inquiry  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  include  it  among  the  documents  in  the  Appendix. 
We  are  specially  impressed  by  the  reference  to  its  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  pharmacology  and  7uateria  medica.  This  is  a 
matter  to  which  attention  was  directed  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Fuller, 
at  present  Chairman  of  the  Senate  of  the  South  African  College,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the  observations  on 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Pappe  (Florae  Capensis  Medicae  Prodronnis)  and 
to  a  recent  paper  on  South  African  Pharmacology  by  Dr.  .Turitz.  (') 

94.  The  mention  of  Dr.  Fuller  leads  us,  by  a  natural  transition,  Mciimi studies, 
from    biology    to    the    professional   studies  in  medicine,  for  which 
facilities  are  supplied  by  the  South  African  College.      The  student 

can  there  at  present  take  the  first  two  years'  course,  and  the  College 
is  adequately  equipped  for  the  study,  under  competent  teachers,  of 
anatomy  aiul  i)hysiology.  The  first  i)rofessional  examination  can 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  is  identical  with  that  for 
the  first  B.Sc  in  Agriculture.  After  the  second  year's  course,  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  second  examination  can  ])e  passed  at 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  We  are  informed  that  arrangements 
have  ({uite  recently  been  made,  under  which  the  second  examination 
can  also  be  ])assed  here,  and  is  recogniseil  at  Aberdeen  and  certain 
other  institutions.       Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  evidence,  advocated  making 


(')  See  Times,  Literari/  Supplement,  May  7.   1914. 

(■•■)  Tho  a(ldros.<!,  rpporteil  iti  cjtenao,  in  the  Cape  Timei>.  July  9,  1914.  ilpservps  the  attention  of  nil  Interosteil 

ill  .fiioh  studios. 
(')  >[filical  Progress  in  South  .Vfrica  :    presidential  mldress  of  Cape  branch  of  H..\[.A.,    1907.  hv  Dr    E.  H. 

Fuller,  pp.  10-11. 
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])rovision,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  a  full  medical  course,  and  a 
similar  sufjfiestion  was  advanced  some  years  i\<xo,  in  a  de<,jre(>  day 
address,  by  Lord  de  Villiers. 

fouMe*'°""^'"^°*°'  ^•^-    ^^^^'  views  of  such  authorities  deserve  i'es|)eclful  consitlera- 

tion;  but,  takintj  the  situation  as  a  whole,  there  is  also  much  to  l)e 
said  for  the  more  conservative  attitude  of  Sir  Bisset  Berry,  whose 
opinion  should  carry  wei<^ht  on  the  subject  of  hiyher  education  in 
general  and  that  of  medical  education  in  particular.  Sir  Bisset 
fittaches  much  importance  to  the  pursuit  of  clinical  studies,  under 
the  guidance  of  eminent  specialists,  in  a  wider  field.  The  very 
elaborate  discussion  in  the  Report  of  the  London  Commission — 
extendinsj  over  nearly  50  foolscap  passes — of  the  oryanisation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  includino;  the  subject  of  Dentistry,  <:[ives  some 
indication  of  the  wideness  of  the  field;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  tluit 
the  student  who  has  "walked  the  hospitals"  of  Londtm  or  Edin- 
])uro;h,  who  has  visited  La  Salpetriere  and  been  in  contact  with  the 
Samiiiitrs  mrdicales  of  Paris,  or  seen  something  of  the  methods  of  the 
famous  school  of  Vienna,  will,  if  he  has  taken  due  advanta-ue  of 
such  o])portunities,  find  himself  far  l)etter  e(|uii)|)ed  for  the  exiuen 
cies  of  piaetiee  than  if  his  traininu  had  l)ei'n  confined  to  any  clinical 
experience  and  teaching  which  could  be  accpiired  oi'  provided  liere. 
The  exjiense,  in  res))eet  to  both  ])lant  and  staff,  of  niai\inu  adecpiate 
pi'ovision  for  a  full  course  is  such  as  can  scarcely  be  contein|)lated 
at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
beyinnins  should  not  l)e  made  by  arranyinLj  for  a  third  year's  work 
in  the  South  African  Colle<i;e,  in  the  subjects  of  I'harniacoloyy  and 
Pathology,  includino;  in  the  latter  Morbid  Anatomy,  Histology  and 
Bacteriology.  There  is  undoubtedly  here,  as  already  pointed  out, 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  pharmacological  research.  As  far  as 
pathology  is  concerned,  the  University  ])ossesses  a  useful  museum, 
foruKHl  by  the  Cape  Medical  Dei)artnient,  and  now  undei'  tTie  sujier- 
vision  of  Dr.  Hobertson,  to  which  specimens,  received  fioin  the 
Somerset  Hospital  and  elsewhere,  are  added  from  time  to  time.  This 
nucleus,  we  understand,  would  materially  reduce  the  initial  cost  of 
etpiiinnent.  Accommodation  is  also  afforded  in  the  I  nivcM'sity 
liuildings  for  the  Lil)rary  of  the  Medical  Association,  which  is  I'ather 
a  librai'y  for  the  practitioner  than  the  student,  l)ut  is  doubtless 
capable  of  develo]mieiit  and  niiLjht  inf)ve  serviceable  in  such  studies. 

AB.Sc.  in  mfidicine.  9(;  jj^  yicw  of  iiiodem  s])ecialisat i( )n,  it  would  probably  l)e  found 

advisable  to  seiiarate  fiom  thetii'st  the  sul)(livisions  of  pathology  and 
bacteriology,  in  which  case  a  staff  of  three  lecturers — possibly  not 
all  of  them  whole-time  lectui-ers — would  presumably  l)e  recpiii'ed. 
The  original  outlay  required  foi'  buildings  and  plant  should  not, 
we  are  informed,  exceed  £4,000  or  £5,000;  but  as  the  question  is 
understood  to  be  ali'eady  receiving  the  considei'atioii  of  the  College 
authorities,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  into  further  (h^tail.  With 
regard  to  Hygiene,  what  a|)pears  to  be  a  well  planned  course'  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  preparation  forthe  examinations  for 
the  dii)loma  in  I'uljlic  Health  has  already  been  arranged  In'  the 
College  and  is  recognised  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  syllabus  will  l)e  found 
(m  ]iage  83  of  the  Calendar.  After  ])athology  and  jjharmacologA^ 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  there  will  jirobably  be  no  ol)stacle 
to  making  provision  at  no  distant  date,  should  it  be  thought  desir- 
able, for  such  additional  subjects  as  forensic  medicine.     Meanwhile, 
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we  apjjrehend,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging,  in  due 
sequence,  the  details  of  a  three  years'  course  of  systematic  study,  the 
successful  prosecution  of  which  should  entitle  the  candidate  to  the 
degree  of  B.Sc  in  Medicine,  wliich  would  doubtless  l)e  recognised  as 
exempting  him  from  the  cori'espunding  portions  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  European  institutions  to  which  he  might  proceed  for  the 
completion  of  his  studies. 

97.  On  the  whole  sul)ject,  we  may  recommend  the  study  of  the 
two  exhaustive  reports  prepaicd  l)y  Dv.  Flexner,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Carnegie  Trust,  upon  medical  education  in  America  and  Europe 
respectively.  The  essential  point,  in  the  case  of  the  South  African 
student,  as  we  venture  to  sul)mit,  is  to  see  that  the  foundations  are 
soundly  laid.  In  the  words  of  the  London  Commission,  "we  are 
convinced  that  a  thoroiigli  gioundingin  the  funthimental  sciences  of 
physics,  chemistry  and  biolog\-  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  The 
scientific  quality  of  all  the  later  professional  education  of  the  student 
will  depend  on  his  grasj)  of  ])iinciples  ;ind  the  extent  of  his  general 
scientific  knowledge.  The  foundation  of  this  must  be  laid  in  his 
youth  by  a  sound  training  in  the  elements  of  pure  science.  The 
great  teacher  can  speak  only  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  to  those 
whose  minds  habitually  move  in  the  same  plane  of  scientific  thought 
as  liis  own.  Observation,  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  knowledge, 
is  l)lind  unless  the  eye  is  informed  by  knowledge;  it  is  observation 
•'loaded  with  inference"  that  alone  gives  insight."  (')  The  student. 
in  a  wold,  should  l>e  trained  to  ol)serve,  to  reflect,  to  deduce — and 
not  to  be  too  hasty  in  his  deductions.  He  should  always  l)ear  in 
mind  that  in  experimental  science,  in  the  process  from  the  empii'ical 
to  the  hypt)thetical — as  illustiated  in  the  classical  treatise  of  the  late 
M.  Poincare — in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  or  the  search  for  a  germ, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  finding  what  you  are  looking  for. 

98.  From  the  prol)lems  of  medical  education  we  may  proceed  ^^^*' '*'"''^- 
biiefly  to  ad\ert  to  the  study  of  law,  for  which  some  provision,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  made  in  most  of  the  Colleges.     The  lecturers 

are  usually  members  of  the  Bar,  and  as  many  of  the  students  are 
otherwise  engaged  during  oflice-hours— some  in  the  public  offices, 
others  in  those  of  jn-actitioners,  a  few  of  the  more  foitunate,  with 
greater  leisure  ,  as  Judges'  clerks— their  connection  with  College 
life  is  usually  less  intimate  than  in  other  cases.  There  is  no  class- 
room accommodation  at  the  South  African  College,  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  instruction,  usually  before  the  sitting  of  the  Court. 
sometimes  aftei'  it  rises,  in  the  chambers  of  the  lecturers  or  wherever 
may  l)e  fouiul  most  convenient.  Such  methods  nuiy  in  their  opera- 
tion l)e  suthcient  in  so  far  as  candidates  for  the  junior  examinations 
ai'e  concerned:  in  relation  to  the  higher  branches  of  study  they  can 
only  l)e  I'egaided  as  of  a  make-shift  and  provisional  character. 

99.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  a  degree  in  law.  we  are  disposed  Degrees  in  law. 
to  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Schreiner  that  it  is  desirable^ 

to  adhere  to  the  present  practice  of  the  Cape  University — differing 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  l)ut  agreeing  witji 
that  of  Harvard — l)y  which  a  degree  in"  Arts  is  required  as  a  condition 
precedent.  The  law  degree,  as  the  London  Commission  observe,  is 
one  "which  nuiy  well  be  taken  rather  late,  and  when  a  man  has  com- 
pleted a  general  University  education,  anil  l^egun  his  professional 

(')  Piir    -241. 
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studies."  (')  It  is  on  those  so  trained  that  we  shall  doubtless  in 
future  in  the  main  rely  foi-  our  supjjly  of  advoeatcs  and  judges.  It 
is  therefore  a  nuitter  of  high  iniportauei^  that  our  legal,  not  less  than 
our  medical,  graduates  should  be  thoroughly  ('([uipped  fi'om  the 
point  of  view  of  general  edueation  as  well  as  that  of  professional 
learning.  "The  establishnunit,"  we  read  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
South  African  CoUege,  "  of  a  complete  Faculty  of  l>aw  as  a  permanent 
poi'tion  of  the  organisation  of  the  CoHege  is  under  considei'ation." 
The  Thomson  Commission  confined  itself  to  the  recommendation,  by 
way  of  addition  to  the  teaching  staff,  of  "one  full-tinu'  Professor  of 
Law  instead  of  two  pait-time  Professois  and  two  part-time 
Lecturei'S."  It  is  I'ather  dithcult  to  regard  this  recommendation,  as 
we  understand  it,  as  equivalent  to  an  "addition"  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  word. 

A  Faculty  of  Law.  ^  Q()    ■l]^^,y^,  should,  we  think,  be  at  least  one  centre  in  South 

Africa  for  the  study  of  law  on  scientific  piinciples,  a  centre  at  which 
the  insti'uction  given  should  not  be  confined  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  foi'  satisfying  tlie  (>xamineis  foi'  the  degree.  The 
most  a])propriate  centre  for  such  studies  on  the  whole  appears  to  be 
at  Cape  Town.  The  first  Professorship  to  ])e  established  should,  it 
may  be  suggested,  be  that  of  Civil  T>aw  and  Jurisprudence.  Instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  Comparative  Jui'isprudence  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  History,  with  special  reference  to  that  of  the  British 
r.mpire,  including  the  Dominions  and  l)e])endencies,  as  to  which 
latter  branch  a  repertory  of  information  will  be  found  in  the 
luminous  work  lately  published  by  Dr.  Keith.  In  these  days  when 
there  is  so  much,  animated,  and  usually  uninformed,  discussion  on 
topics  such  as  that  of  Federalism,  of  the  forms  and  attributes  of 
Government,  of  systems  of  representation  and  diatrilmtion  of  power, 
the  functions  of  the  State,  and  the  relation  of  law  to  public  opinion, 
we  are  disposed  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  advisability  of  instituting 
a  Chair  of  Political  Philosophy,  emV)racing  the  history  of  the  subject, 
fi'om  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  to  the  Leviathan  of  Hobbes  and  the 
"  Ks])rit "  of  Montesquieu,  from  the  theories  of  Burke  and  Bentham 
arul  Tocqueville  to  those  of  Bagehot  and  Maine,  and  the  contem- 
porary studies  of  such  eminent  authors  as  Professor  Dicey,  Professor 
Morgan  and  President  Lawrence  Lowell.  The  subject  has  more  in 
common  with  political  and  historical  than  with  ethical  studies,  and 
it  might  be  convenient  to  establish  a  joint  board  of  legal  and 
historical  studies,  which  would  distribute  the  field  of  work  in  these 
and  cognate  topics  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  of  the  staff 
of  lecturers.  The  history  of  the  Poman-Dutch  law,  based  on  studies 
such  as  those  published  by  Sir  John  Wessels,  that  of  the  law  of 
England,  based  on  studies  such  as  those  of  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
and  the  widely  different,  though  commonly  connected  subjects  of 
Public  International  law,  or  Comity,  and  Private  International  law, 
or  the  Conflict  of  Laws — these  are  all  matters  specially  approi)riate 
for  academical  instruction,  and  attendance  at  one  or  more  of  such 
coui'ses  might  well  be  prescribed  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the 
final  examination  for  the  degree. 

Its  study  a^  a. science.  -|  Qi    "We  havc  uo  doubt,"  says  the  London  Commission,  "that 

law  as  a  whole  is  a  department  of  learning  which  ought  to  be 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  Universitv.  The  most  scientific 
study  of  it  which  a  University  can  provide  will  be  the  best  foundation 


(')  Par.  3S9. 
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for  professional  work,  and  will  alone  fit  a  man  to  deal  with  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  from  a  wide  point  of  view,  with  the  questions 
he  will  have  to  answer  from  day  to  day  in  his  [jrofessional  i)ractice. 
It  will  also  produce  lawyers  whose  advice  and  assistance  will  be  a 
reliable  guide  to  th(!  legislature  in  framing  statutes  in  organic  con- 
nection with  the  past  and  in  harmony  with  the  social  developmeid 
of  the  national  life."  The  study  moreover  is  one  which  should  not 
he  confined  to  those  contemplating  the  law  as  a  professional  career. 
"  Tlic  (Inty  of  the  University  to  make  pi'ovision  for  the  scientific 
study  of  law  is  wider,  both  as  regards  the  range  of  subjects  to  be 
studied,  and  tlie  class  of  student  foi'  whom  instruction  is  required. 
The  large  and  inci'easing  luimber  of  men  who  ought  to  study  some 
branch  of  law  as  the  best  preparation  for  their  future  work  in  life 
should  not  Ik-  depiived  of  the  scientific  training  which  they  can 
obtain  only  in  a  University."  (')  There  is  also  a  useful  suggestion 
that  the  assistance  might  sometimes  be  obtained  of  practising 
lawyers  of  distinction — men  of  the  type  of  the  late  Dr.  van  Zyl — and 
that  "if  funds  were  available  it  would  be  desirable  to  ariange  for 
occasional  lectures  from  eminent  jurists,' outside  the  University. "(") 
What  is  perhaps  of  moie  immediate  importance  is  the  creation  of  a 
law  library,  both  for  teachers  autl  students,  for  which  no  provision  at 
present  exists.  It  should  bear  a  relation  to  the  general  library 
— si  parva  /ic-ei— somewhat  similar  to  the  relation  of  the  library  of 
All  Souls  College  to  that  of  the  liodleian;  and  indeed,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  on  a  sound  basis  of  a  well-organised  school,  or 
Faculty  of  Law,  we  think  much  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
a  careful  report  on  the  chief  features  of  what  is  now  l)eing  done  not 
only  at  Oxford  but  at  Harvard — where  at  the  present  day  there  is 
perliaps  a  more  distinguished  school  of  Kuglish  law  than  anywhere 
in  England  (') — and  also  at  Leydeu  and  other  Universities  on  the 
Continent  oi  Europe.  These  are,  we  feel,  but  crude  and  tentative 
suggestions,  the  adoption  of  which,  involving  as  it  must  considerable 
expenditure,  can  only  be  attainable  Ijy  a  gradual  process.  But  if  a 
broad  view  is  taken  of  the  requirements  of  the  future,  and  the 
importance  of  such  developments  is  appreciated,  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  those  in  a  position  to  assist  in  such  projects  will  not  be  loth 
to  tlo  so. 

102.  We  are  rather  fortified  in  this  hope  by  the  circumstances,  Economics 
already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  College  has  recently  been  enal)kHl 
to  found  a  much  needed  Chair  of  Economics.  In  these  days,  when 
the  distril)ution  of  wealth  is  the  subject  of  so  much  embittered 
contention,  with  all  its  lamentable  results  in  the  shai)e  of  iiulustrial 
waste,  functional  disturbance  and  intestine  strife,  there  is  probably 
no  more  urgent  desideratum  than  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  |)ast  and  the  statics  of  the  present, 
of  the  determining  conditions  of  its  [)roduction.  The  so-called 
"dismal  science"  of  Political  I'.conomy — studied  with  constant 
regai'd  to  the  limited  ai)])licability  of  its  canons  to  the  motives  of 
conduct — the  whole  body  of  economic  doctrine,  from  the  theories 
of  physiocrats  and  Benthamites,  and  the  architectonics  of  Adam 
Smith,   through   the   investigations   and   controversies  of  the   last 

(')  London  Commission,  pars.  337,  333.  i  :"?.., 

(■■)  76.  341. 

(')  For  an  intoieistingfeccoimt  of  tlie  Harvaixl  School,  and  of  the  liistory  of  the  system  of    inst ruction. 

b«-sed^  on  a  selection  of  leuding  ciises  in  the  \  iirions  brnnrhes,  see  Eliot.  University  Administration, 

pp.  199-2(13. 
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century,  (')  the  ebb  {uul  flow  of  the  tides  ol"  iiulividualism  and  collec- 
tivism, lu  the  latest  phases  of  modern  socialism — all  these  are  lit 
and  ])roper  sul)jeets  for  University  teriehinu  and  I'eseaix'h.  Neither, 
needless  to  add,  should  the  higher  branches  of  geography,  political, 
industrial  and  physical,  or  of  commerce,  be  ignored.  Provision 
should  l)e  made  for  competent  instruction  in  such  matters,  and 
for  the  gradual  building  ui)  of  a  library  including  all  that  is 
most  authoritative,  or  suggestive,  in  ilu>  literature  of  the  subject. 
As  to  geography,  we  note  that  the  Si'uate  of  the  College  is  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  Chair  "to  fill  an  obvious  gap  in  the  higher 
education  of  Soutli  Africa."  Lord  Morley  has  recpntl\-  ex]iressed 
a  similar  o[)ini()n.  which  he  illustrated  b\-  an  African  reference. 
"The  necessities  of  geography,"  he  says,  "are  more  and  njore 
pr(>ssing.  1(  is  oni'  of  lli<'  most  remarkal)l(>  featui'es  of  our  day. 
Six  months  ago  who  of  us  had  cN'er  heard  of  Kikuyu'  Not  1  for 
one.  Vet  who  knows  that  this  reinole  spot  of  mo-^l  cacophonous 
name  will  not  take  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  notal)l(>  as 
the  S\nod  of  Dort,  tlie  Westminster  Asscrnhh',  or  tlie  vt>r\-  Council 
of  Trent  itself  ?■'(-) 

conmerce,  103.  Geogra|)hy,  like  accountanc\,  and  llic  clcnicnls  of  linance, 

may  l)e  treated  as  a  hranch  of  that  higher  education  in  Commerce 
which  it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  a  University  should  sup])ly. 
Much  useful  prejjaratory  work  in  tins  direction  is  now  being  done 
throughout  the  Union  in  connection  with  a  scIumiic  of  examinations, 
instituted  by  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  foi'  which 
last  year  there  presented  themselves  no  less  than  2,307  candidates, 
or  nearly  1.000  more  than  those  who  came  up  for  Matriculation. (') 
The  School  of  Mines  at  Johannesburg,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Society  of  Accountants.  (')  and  other  vocational  schools  elsewliere, 
are  showdng  much  activity  in  the  same  direction;  l)ut  we  cannot 
doui)t  that  these  studio's  are  capable  of  developmeid  at  a  much 
more  advancetl  stage,  which  may  lead  in  d\w  course  to  the  establish- 
ment, here  as  elsewhere,  of  a  University  Faculty  in  the  subject. 
There  has  indeed  of  late  years  Ijeen  a  reciprocal  and  more  or  less 
simultaneous  tendency,  or  [)rocess,  by  wliich  the  University  has 
ceased  to  ignore  or  disparage  such  spheres  of  knowledge,  while  the 
man  of  business  has  learnt  to  appreciate  thi^  A^alue  of  ITniversity 
training.  The  first  English  University  to  establish  a  Faculty  of 
Commerce,  was,  we  l)elieve,  approjiriately  enough,  that  of  Birming- 
ham, which  owes  so  much  to  its  late  Chancellor.  Mr.  Chaml)erlain. 
Buteven  Oxford  has  not  escaped  the  influence  of  the  times;  and  Lord 
Curzon,  in  his  exposition,  as  Chancellor,  of  the  "Principles  and 
Methods  of  University  Pefoim,"  suggests  "  the  ci'eation  of  special 
facilities  for  the  education  of  business-men  ....  culminating  in  a 
diploma,  specially  constructed  for  the  requirements  of  a  business 
career"  (p.  IIS)"  Th(>  movement  perhaps  began  in  America 
where,  as  \ve  are  told  by  Lord  Bryce,  "not  only  in  the  West,  l)ut 
in  the  oldest  and  most  fidly  develo])ed  Universities  of  the  Eastern 
States,  fully  one-half,  and  often  mor(\  of  the  graduates  pass  into 
the  ranks  of  commerce  and  industry,  and   find   their  University 


(')  'riie  recrudescence  i>f  tlienries  of  pnitection.  tlisfiiiiHed  in  tlic  slinpc  of  *'  t«rilT  reform  "  or  "  |)refer- 
euce."  on  the  one  hiuiil.  and.  on  the  otlier.  tlie  ronstiintl\  -hroHdening  conception  of  tlie  functions 
of  the  modern  Stiite.  should  revive  mterest  in  the  work  of  Biistiiit.  and  os|)eciall\-  in  the  searehinc 
imidysis  of  his  So/ihistncs  Economiques. 

(-■)  Chancelior's  Address  to  I'niversity  of  .Manchester,  .Jan.  :)(>,    11114. 

P)  See  Report  of  an  address  on  the  subject  delivered  at  JohannoshiirL'  on  ilay  ■_'(>,  \>y  Itr.  Adamson, 
Transvaal  Director  of  Education  :    Cape  Timet.  Mii,\-  'Jl,   l'JI4  . 

(')  See  Corstorptune,  ]).  :{37.     Reunert,  p.  385. 
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lrainin<ii  of  the  highest  value  to  them  therein."  "  Had  I  time,"  he 
achls,  "I  couUi  cite  to  you  the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  sonu'  of 
the  heads  of  the  greatest  industrial  undertakings  in  that  country. . . .  ' 
These  are  subjects  which  can  he  treated  in  a  large  and  philosophical 
spirit.  They  can  l)e  made  highly  stimulative,  highly  educative. 
They  will  help  the  man  who  chooses  a  commercial  career  to  use 
his  faculties  more  effectively  in  it."(') 

104.  Experience  in  England  has  been  very  similar.(')      ^omc  ^^he^nm^itj  and 
criticism  was  recently  evoked   l)y  the  statement  of  the  Chairman     ''     '""^  ■ 

of  an  English  R<ulway  Company,  that  the  Board  had  f(jund  it 
necessary  to  go  to  America  for  a  general  manager,  possessing  all 
the  qualifications  which,  in  view  of  the  Company's  policy  of  de- 
velopment, in  respect  to  the  electrification  of  its  system  and  other 
special  features,  were  considered  recjuisite  for  tlie  post.  It  was, 
however,  remarked  that  the  gentleman  selected  had  not  only  had 
a  distinguished  career  as  an  engineer,  hul  liad  graduated  in  Arts, 
at  the  age  of  2:^,  at  the  l^niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  course 
of  the  tliscussion  which  ensued,  the  Cliairn)en  of  two  other  Com- 
))anies  referred  to  their  own  experience  with  regard  to  the  selection 
and  training  of  their  staff.  "  Tliey  took  into  their  service  a  limited 
numl)er  of  picked  men  from  outside — ])referably  those  who  had 
been  educated  at  a  [)ublic  school  or  University — for  whom  they 
])rovided  a  si)ecial  course  of  training  designed  to  give  as  wide  an 
experience  as  })ossible."  "What  he  wanted  |)articularly  to  bring 
(o  their  notice  was  that  cadets,  gentlemen  fresh  from  the  Univer- 
sities, had  been  for  some  years  training  with  this  Company-  in 
railway  work,  and  were  now  holding  high  positions  both  at  home  ami 
abroad."  By  a  curious  coincidence,  these  two  statements  made 
simultaneously  by  the  Chairmen  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
North-Eastern  and  Soulh-Western  Railways  were  both  published 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  same  date.( ') 

105.  The  useful  work  carried  on  during  recent  years  by  the  The  univerfity  and 
Oxford   and   Cand)ridge   x\ssociations   for   obtaining    a])pointments ''""°'^^" 

for  graduates  has  also  evinced  an  increasing  a})})reciation  of  the 
value  of  academical  training  in  the  wide  ramifications  and  elal)orate 
organisation  of  modern  industry  and  commerce.  Some  knowledge 
of  nuH-cantile  law,  of  the  laws  of  i)artnership  and  limited  liability, 
of  the  principles  of  banking  and  the  theory  of  foreign  exchange, 
of  jjatents,  trademarks  and  copyright,  of  the  marki-ls  of  the  world, 
their  characteristics,  produce  and  taritYs,  of  tlu'  mulerlying  causes 
producing  fluctuations  in  sui)ply  and  demand,  uf  the  effect  of  new 
means  of  communication  and  channels  of  distribution,  of  nu'thods 
of  pul)licity,  of  the  api)lication  of  science  to  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture—ail these  are  among  the  things  that  matter  to  those  who 
have  to  handle  the  multifarious  proI)l(Mns  of  the  world  of  business. 
In  forming  contractual  ndations  with  buyers  on  a  large  scale,  such 
as  governments,  municipalities  and  other  jjublic  bodies,  in  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  the  technical  men  at  the  woi-ks  and  the 
outside  consumer,  a  breadth  of  view  is  re(|uired  which  will  furnish 
ample  exercise  for  the  highest  ability  and  ri])eRt  intelligence  the 
University  can  supply.(^)      The  establishment  of  a  fully-equipped 

(')  London   fldncational   Conference,   p.    9. 

('-)  See  Q.   5312. 

(')  Times,  Feb.  25,  1914. 

(')  "  In  the  Uirper  Aineiican  l^ii\frsitii-s  tlie  work, of  thi<  Secrotary  for  appoint nieiit.s  i.s  firowlnir,  ami 
likely  to  >:ro\v.  lus  the  managers  of  large  producing  or  di.stributing  industries  reufi.se  more  and 
more  the  value  of  highly-trained  yoimg  men.  and  tl\e  extreme  difficulty,  in  tlieiv  days  of  applied 
science  and  minute  divisions  of  labour,  of  bringing  up  ronipetent  managers  from  the  ranks." 
TSliot.  University  .Administration.  249,  'J.">0. 
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University  Library. 


Faculty  of  Commerce  may  not  l)e  immediatoly  feasible,  l)ut  should 
he  regarded  as  an  oljjective  to  he  kept  in  view.  It  might  he  found 
advisable,  following  the  i)ractice  at  Belfast,  to  grant  the  bachelor's 
degree — that  of  B.Sc.  in  Commerce  or  Economics — to  students  who 
had  successfully  passed,  a  full  course,  while  a  diploma  might  be 
awarded  after  a  shorter  course  and  passing  the  prescribed 
examinations. 

106.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science.  For  the  ordinary  course  in  Arts,  pro- 
vision is  at  present  made  in  the"  various  University  Colleges,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  i)rei)aring  candidates  for  a  degree  in  honours 
in  such  subjects.  The  South  African  College  has  at  jn'esent  three 
classical  pi'ofessoi's,  partly  owing  to  the  arrangement,  ])r('viousl\- 
referred  to,  1)\'  which  it  ahsoihcd  in  1911  poition  of  the  staff  of  the 
Diocesan  College.  For  such  suijjcels  as  Ancient  History,  Antifpiitics 
and  Areha('()log\',  EthnoloyA',  I'liiloloiiA'  and  Palae(.)<'i'ai)hv,  some 
fuitbcr  provision  may  in  fntui-c  be  (l(>sirai)le.  Similarly,  in 
scicntilic  studies,  tlierc  will  be  an  in('\'ilal)l('  tendency  to  inci'easing 
specialisation  as  and  when  means  permit.  Abire  class-room  accom- 
modation in  some  (U>partments  is  already  t'eciuiied.  But  ])erhaps 
the  one  thing  most  needful,  on  which  stress  should  be  laid,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  is  that  the  teachei'  should  not  l)e  too  much 
cumbered  with  teaching.  "His  intellect,"  as  Lord  Biyce  puts  it, 
"  needs  to  l)e  fed  by  reading  and  by  leisure  for  thinking  on  what  he 
reads.  As  sti'eams  keep  a  lake  full,  and  enable  it  to  feed  a  river,  so 
a  mind  which  is  always  being  called  upon  to  give  out  needs  lo  hi 
fed  and  stimulated  by  fresh  facts  and  fresh  ideas."  "  The  teachers,". 
Lord  Morloy  reminds  us,  ••  arc  the  soi;l  of  a  college.'(') 

107.  Much  im]K)rtanee  should,  we  think,  be  attached  to  the  (pies- 
tionof  a  University  Library,  for  which  no  general  or  popular  lil)i'ary 
can  provide  an  equivalent.  This  is  a  point  to  which  refeience  has 
already  been  made  in  connection  with  medical,  legal  and  economical 
stutUt's.  The  [)resent  Univei'sity  possesses  a  collection  of  classical 
editions,  and  various  official  and  academical  publications,  but 
nothing  which  can  be  considered  as  constituting  e\'en  the  nucleus  of 
a  library.  Hut  such  a  nucleus  does  piuhaps  exist,  on  a  very  modest 
scale,  at  the  South  African  College,  where,  with  the  aid  of  a  special 
endowment  from  a  private  citizen,  there  has  l)een  formed  a  collection 
of  ovei'  10,000  xolumes,  apparently  on  the  w  hole  judiciously  selected. 
The  Library  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  valuable  repositoi'v  of  scientific 
pul)lications  and  ))eriodicals,  is  housed  in  the  same  building,  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  accessions  for  some  time  to  come.  What 
is  })erhaps  nu)st  reciuired  is  the  ap])ointment  (jf  a  trained  lihiaiian, 
with  exjjerience  of  University  work,  who  should  be  able  to  organise 
the  collection  on  sound  i)rinci])les  uf  classification,  collate  the  most 
urgent  denumds  of  the  various  sections,  keep  in  touch  with  tiie  trade 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities — such  as  are  afforded  by 
the  breaking  up  of  large  collections — of  su])plying  lacunae  on  favour- 
able terms,  and  perhaps  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  study  of  biblio- 
graphy. Such  an  appointment  would  probably  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment. Were  the  right  man  found  for  the  position,  much  might  be 
done  towards  giving  the  library  its  proper  place  in  the  academic 
organism  and  enhancing  its  value,  to  both  teachers  and  students,  to 
an  indefinite  degree.      The  libraries  of  the  other  Colleges  are  on  an 


(')  Lciiidon  luldre.s.s.  ubl  mi/jra,  p.  7  ;   Manchester  aildresa. 
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even  snialloi-  scale  and  in  every  case  fnnds  are  required  to  provide 
what  may  l)e  legarded  as  the  indispensahh'  niininiuni  of  equipment 
in  this  direction.  The  great  distances  which  separate  them  neces- 
sarily involve  considei'able  expense  in  the  duplication  of  costly  works 
of  reference.  The  main  point  is  to  secure  that  the  outlay  under  this 
head  should  i)e  judicious,  with  special  regard  to  the  most  urgent 
requirements  of  each  centre. 

108.  Among  the  activities  of  a  well-organised  University,  amM^"'^"''^?^'''*"'- 
among  those  whicli  might  find  an  appropriate  seat  in  Cape  Town, 

a  word  may  peihaps  be  added  as  to  the  utility  of  a  University  Press. 
This  need  not,  we  conceive,  i)e  a  very  expensive,  though  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  in  the  earlier  stagesto  prove  a  directly  remunera- 
tive, department.  The  Press  in  other  Universities,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  has  proved  a  useful  vehicle  for  the  publication  of 
papers  on  esoteric  subjects  and  the  stimulation  of  research.  Such 
work,  which  often  enhances  the  reputation  of  the  University  from 
which  it  issues,  is  now  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  any  easily 
accessible  channel  of  publicity,  and  the  delays  and  difhculties  which 
publication  in  Europe  necessarily  implies.  The  establishment  of 
a  Press,  with  a  small  but  carefully  selected  plant,  would  incident all.\^ 
save  much  inconvenience  l)y  facilitating  the  printing  of  examination 
papers,  which  are  nt)W  usually  sent  to  one  of  the  University  Presses 
in  England  foi  the  purpose.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  papers 
should  not  have  to  be  pre])ared  too  long  l)eforehand,  and  that 
examiners  and  moderators  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  in  type  and  themselves  revising  proofs.  The  -above  suggestion 
is  one  to  whicli,  we  feel,  it  will  be  difTicult,  for  various  reasons  on 
which  we  need  not  dwell,  to  give  effect  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
is  however  an  object  which  should  be  kept  in  view;  and  we  may  per- 
ha])s  venture,  without  (luoting,  to  add  a  reference  to  some  observa- 
tions to  the  same  effect  which  will  be  found  in  2)aiagraph  74  of  the 
Report  of  the  London  Commission.  The  need  of  such  an  institution, 
we  cannot  but  feel,  must  be  far  less,  in  a  centre  such  as  London, 
with  all  the  existing  facilities,  than  in  the  circumstances  of  our  own 
situation,  where  they  have  to  be  created. 

109.  Before  leaving   the  subject  of   the  South   African  College,  Hosteu.    situation 
which,  treating  it  as  a  typical  institution,  and  for  otliei'  special"     ^  "  "^*^' 
reasons,  we  have  discussed  at  perhaps  disproportionate  length,  a 

word  should  be  added  on  the  subject  of  residential  accommodation 
for  the  students,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  at  present  a  conspicuous 
deficiency.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  students,  the  Government,  wa 
understand,  has  recently  agreed  to  make  an  advance  for  the  erection 
of  needful  buildings;  but  in  this  and  other  matters,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  Dc^paitment  naturally  hesitates  to  grant  facilities 
during  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future  may  have  in 
store.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  question,  already  men- 
tioned, of  additional  class-rooms  and  laboratories,  for  which  pi'ovision 
is  required. (')  With  i-egard  to  the  men  students,  there  has  been 
much  contrivance  displayed,  but  the  space  av;iilai)le  is  insutficieiit 
and  in  some  resjiects  unsuitai)le.  They  are  iMspersed  between  ti>e 
College  House  and  adjacent  cottages,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  malce 
supervision  infficult,  and  in  some  cases  two  students  have  to  share 
one  room.  Further  pi'ovision  in  the  way  of  recreation  grounds  and 
playing  fields  is  badly  neetled  and  unobtainaljle,  except  at  prohibi 
tive  cost,  williin  reasonable  distance  of  the  College  buildings.       In 

____  ORussell  andTiigwell :   1257,  1282. 
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this  resi)oct  the  South  African  Colleyo  is  less  favourably  situated 
than  the  other  Universit\-  Colleges.  Those  at  Pretoria,  Bloemfon 
teiii,  Maritzburu  and  Grahanistowu  have  been  built  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  Its  campus — it  is  really  only  a  paddock— cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  Stellenbosch,  which  does  something);  more 
than  hold  its  own  in  sport  with  its  ur))an  rivals.  "  The  beauty  of 
University  buildings,  says  an  eminent  authority,  "  of  their  site,  and 
of  the  grounds  about  [them,  makes  an  important  part  of  its 
teaching.  On  this  account  certain  Universities,  whose  buildings 
are  situated  in  compactly-l)uilt  streets,  can  never  exert  on  their 
students  all  the  l)eneficial  influences  which  suburban  or  rural  Uni- 
versities can  e.\{!it.  Every  large  University  should  own  and  main- 
tain in  good  order  decorated  open  spaces  about  its  buildings,  interior 
quadrangles  between  groups  of  buildings,  gardens  and  groves."  (') 
The  situation  of  the  South  African  College  l)etween  sea  and  moun- 
tain, with  its  adjacent  avenue  of  venerable  oaks,  close  to  the  i)ublic 
garciens  and  near  to  a  public  [)ark,  may  indeed  challenge  fa\'oural)le 
comparison  with  that  of  most  institutions  of  its  type;  but  tlier^-  is 
no  space  for  exi)ansion  and  the  problem  is  one  for  which  a  solution 
must  be  found. 

Recreation  and  110.  Tlid'c  is  iudced  a  danger,  in  the  English-speaking  world  of 

^^°^^-  the    [)reseii(    day,    of    attaching    exaggerated    importance    to  such 

matters.  The  University  should  be  a  place  for  both  study  and 
recreation,  but  the  latter  word  should  be  used  in  its  exact  sense. 
The  rising  generation  will  leave  their  College  adorned  with  caps 
and  hoods,  but  ill-equipped  for  holding  their  own  amid  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  modei-n  life,  if  their  thoughts  and  interests,  during  the 
critical  period  of  adolescence,  have  been  concentrated  on  the  jargon 
of  "  hnals  "  and  the  obsession  of  "  records,"  on  the  study,  not  of 
Herodotus  and  Pindar,  but  of  latter  day  "  Marathons"  and  contem- 
porary "Olympiads";  if,  in  a  word,  the  campus  and  the  stadium 
have  been  i)ut  in  the  foreground  and  not  relegated  to  their  proper 
sphere  as  ancillary  to  the  serious  work  of  the  classes  and  the  schools. 
The  warning  indeed  is  not  a  new  one.  We  need  not  cite  the  famous 
declanuition  of  luiripides;  but  we  may  perhaps  add  a  few  more 
words  from  Lord  Hryce,  himself  no  mean  athlete,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "  that  passion  for  "athletic  sports  and  competitions  which  has  l)een 
pushed  to  excess  in  England  and  Australia,  and  which  in  some 
Anu'rican  Universities  goes  so  far  that  the  only  kind  of  distinction 
that  students  value  is  that  which  attaches  to  proficiency  in  these  com- 
petitions ....  This  is  a  strange  invei'sion  of  what  might  be 
expected  in  a  high  civilisation,  and  a  strange  perversion  of  the  true 
spirit  of  University  life  ....  No  one  who  knows  how  nuu;h  the 
sound  body  does  for  the  sound  mind  will  deprecate  the  playiirg  of 
games  by  students,  and  that  by  all  of  the  students,  and  not  merely  by 
an  exceptionally  strong  or  skilful  few;  what  one  regrets  is  the 
encroachment  of  this  passionate  interest  in  competitions  upon  the 
higher  interests  of  academic  life.  After  all,  the  mind  is  better  woi'th 
cultivating  than  the  body.  It  is  ])y  the  mind  that  civilisation 
advances  and  people  are  gieat.  And  what  is  the  purpose  of  a 
University  except  to  enable  the  youth  of  a  nation  to  cultivate  those 
mental  faculties  which  they  have  to  exei't  and  develop  through  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  when  the  few  years  fit  for  violent  physical  effort 
have  passed  y  "  (') 

(')  Eliot,  University  Administratioa,  pp.  23-24. 
(')  University  and  Historical  Addresses,   pp.   241-2. 
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111.  One  of  the  most  coiuniendable  features  in  the  history  of  the  TheVictoriaCoUeBP. 
Victoria  College,  to  which  we  have  already  made  some  allusion,  is 

the  exceptional  extent  to  which  the  outlay  incui'red  in  the  cause  of 
liighei'  education  has  been  defrayed  by  private  initiative  and  local 
liberality.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  bi-centenary  of  that  historic 
town,  in  lb79,  contributions  were  raised  from  fiiends  of  the  Gym- 
nasium for  the  erection  of  the  College  buildings,  opened  in  l»8(i,  in 
which  much  of  the  work  is  still  carried  on.  Up  to  the  date  of  Union, 
out  of  a  total  expenditure,  on  buildings  and  equipment,  of  about 
£40,000,  only  about  £(),000  had  been  contributed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Ca})e.  Since  then,  principally  owing  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Thomson  Commission,  the  Government  of  the  Uniun  has  matle 
a  gi'ant  of  £10,000  for  an  educational  institute  and  £15,000  for  new 
science  buildings.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Education,  with  assistant  teachers,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Training  College,  has  enabled  the  College  to  carry 
out  a  long-cherished  project  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  possessing 
an  academical  qualilication.  As  to  the  latter,  tfie  grant  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  was  one  of  £o0,000;  and  the  College  is 
proceeding  with  the  work  in  an  optimistic  spirit,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  necessary  funds  will,  quocuntque  inudu,  be  available 
for  its  completion  on  the  contemplated  scale. 

112.  The  statistics  show  that  the  assets  of  the  College,  including  f if^""*' „• /'^';"'°° 
a    valuable    donation    of  ground    by    the    Municipality,    and  also  The  -nnXgUar  **' 
including  a  revei'sionary  bequest,  amount  to  nearly  £100,000,  out  of  ^*^^™'""y- 
which  less  than  a  third  is  attributable  to  contriljutions  from  the 

State.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  last  year  approximately 
balance  at  aljout  £17,000,  a  very  modest  figure  considering  the  scale 
on  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  The  number  of  students,  which 
last  yeai'  reached  a  total  of  367,  at  present  shows  a  slight  falling  off. 
A  suljstantial  portion  have  hitherto  been  attracted  from  the  other 
Provinces,  and  the  establishment  in  those  Provinces  of  new  Colleges 
may  pei'haps  entail  some  diminution  in  future  of  such  accessions, 
which  however  will  probably  be  counterbalanced,  as  wealth  increases 
and  the  benefits  of  higher  education  are  more  widely  recognised,  by 
a  larger  influx  from  the  Cape.  More  extensive  and  more  suital)le 
hostel  accommodation  for  students  of  both  sexes,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  College,  is  here  also  a  desideratum.  The  Thomson 
Commission  recommended  an  advance  of  £15.000  for  this  purpose: 
and  if  the  College  could  obtain  some  such  help,  it  would  probably 
have  the  effect,  in  view  of  the  many  amenities  which  in  other  respects 
exist,  of  attracting  even  a  larger  number  of  students  than  at  the 
present  date.  Another,  and  perhaps  more  urgent,  requirement  is 
some  augmentation  of  the  fund  for  liursaries,  in  which  respect  the 
resoui'ces  of  the  College  compare  unfavoural)ly  with  those  of  similar 
institutions  elsewhere.  If  the  Council  were  in  a  position  to  award  a 
larger  numl)er  of  bursaries,  tenable  for  a  longer  period,  to  deserving 
students  requiring  such  assistance,  the  position  of  the  College  would 
be  matei'ially  strengthened.  It  should  peihaps  be  mentioned  that, 
while  the  number  of  college  students  is  at  present  less  than  that  of 
the  South  African  College,  there  are  also  at  Stellenbosch  about  75 
students  in  the  adjacent  Theological  Seminary,  of  whom  some  have 
graduated  and  all  have  taken  a  two  years"  course  in  Arts  after 
matriculation.  They  share  the  accommodation  of  the  hostels,  mix 
freely  with  the  College  students  in  their  spoi-ts  and  social  life  and.  as 
we  are  informed,  in  many  respects  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  under- 
graduate commimity. 
[V.G.  4-2    14.] 
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Faculty  of  Theology.  113  xhe  Univeisity  of  the  Cape  constituted,  in  1910,  the  degree 
of  liacholor  of  Divinity.  The  candidates  so  far  have  been  but  few 
ami  \vc  understand  tliat,  with  one  exception,  they  have  hitherto 
come  from  Stellenbosch.  The  Seminary  however  does  not  specially 
prepare  candidates  for  this  tlegree,  although  most  of  the  subjects  of 
study  naturally  fall  within  its  curriculum.  The  local  authorities  on 
the  whole  think  it  preferable  for  their  advanced  students,  after  com- 
pleting their  own  course,  to  proceed,  if  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to 
Europe  or  America.  Several  have  taken  the  Doctor's  degree  at  a 
Dutch  University  and  others  at  the  well-known  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton. The  advisal)ility  of  an  undenominational  Univei'sity.  such  as 
that  of  the  Cape,  conferring  theological  degrees  is  perhaps  a  topic 
upon  which  the  Commission  may  refrain  from  making  any  recom 
ntendation.  Both  Professor  Moorrees  and  Professor  Marais,  who 
gave  evidence  as  representing  the  Council  of  the  Victoria  College, 
and  who  happen  to  be  also  Professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
expressed  a  rather  adverse  opinion,  (')  while  Canon  Jenkins  was 
inclined  to  think  "  that  it  might  be  left  to  each  religious  organisation 
in  the  country  to  provide  its  own  tests  for  divinity. "  Such,  he  tells 
us.  is  the  [)ractice  of  his  own  Church.  The  Cape  degree,  we  were 
informed,  was  established  al  the  instance  of  the  Wesleyan  com- 
munity, but  appears  to  be  little  sought  for  by  students  belonging  to 
that  or  any  other  denomination. 


The  practice  in 
other  DominionB. 


114.  It  appears,  from  inquiries  we  have  made,  that  no  such 
(k'gree  is  granted  by  any  of  the  Universities  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand.  In  Canada,  where  circumstances  are  different  and 
religious  controversies  keen,  degrees  in  divinity  are  granted  by 
various  denominational  Universities,  which  also  grant  degrees  in 
Arts  and  other  Faculties.  Degrees  are  also  granted  in  that  Dominion 
by  certain  Theological  (Colleges  incorporated  with  a  University  as 
constituent  Colleges,  or  affiliated  thereto,  Imt  retaining  their  separate 
Faculties  in  Theology,  with  the  i)ower  to  confer  their  own  degrees  in 
that  branch.  Such,"  for  example,  is  the  case  with  Trinity  College, 
Toronto  (Anglican),  and  Victoria  College  (Methodist),  both  of  which 
are  now  incori)orated  with  the  University  of  Toronto.  Whether  the 
Cape  University  continues  its  own  examination  or  not,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  which  perhaps  further  experience  is  desirable,  we 
see  no  sufficient  reason  why,  following  the  Canadian  precedents,  a 
similar  privilege  should  not  be  conferred,  if  desired,  on  the  Seminary 
at  Stellenbosch. 


Stellcnboiich 
Capo  Towu. 


and  115.  The  situation  of  Stellenbosch,  distant  some  30  miles  from 

Cape  Town,  on  a  loop-line  of  railway,  with  a  slow  and  meagre 
service  of  trains,  unfortunately  precludes  any  such  intimate  associ- 
ation or  reciprocity  with  the  South  African  College  by  way  of 
teaching,  on  an  inter-collegiate  Ijasis,  as  can  l)e  arranged  in  the  case 
of  a  University  having  constituent  Colleges  in  the  same  locality.  In 
the  ordinary  branches  of  academical  instruction,  each  College  must 
in  the  main  rely  on  the  resources  of  its  own  staff;  l)ut,  with  the 
increasing  tendency  to  specialisation,  some  division  of  labour,  in 
certain  fields  of  work,  will  probably  in  future  have  to  be  devised,  if 
the  funds  available  for  higher  education  are  to  be  utilised  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  this  direction  however  we  can  only  feel  our  way  and 
progress  must  be  tentative  and  cautious.  • 


(')  Q.   273.3-39. 
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116.  It   has,   foi'  instaiico.  hvvu   sii<roos<(^f1   that   the  Faculty  of  Faculty  of  Educa- 
Education  should    be  coiKX'iil rated   at   Stc'.lleid)0sch.     After  taking 

the  evidence  of  a  good  many  witnesses  on  this  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
to  which  we  attach  higli  importance,  we  feel  little  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  field  for  professorial  exegesis  in  this  department 
at  both  ("ape  Town  and  Stellenbosch,  and  probal)ly  also  at  Grahams- 
town  and  IJloemfontcMH.  At  all  these  centres  there  exist  exceptional 
facilities  foi-  the  professional  training  of  teachers  already  possessing 
an  academical  qualification.  In  the  case  of  some  students,  in  view 
of  theii'  antecedents  and  prospective  avocations,  Cape  Town,  in  that 
of  othej's  Stellenbosch.  may  prove  the  most  appropriate  and  congenial 
place  for  the  puisuit  of  theii'  studies.  On  this  point,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  of  jirofessional  witnesses,  .such  as  Professor  Cillie,  Mr. 
"NVhitton  and  Di.  Yiljoen.  we  may  refer  to  that  of  Mr.  vSchreiner,  (') 
with  whose  broad  view  on  the  subject  we  are  in  full  agreement.  A 
similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Dutch 
language  and  literature,  a  theme  which  seems  specially  suitaV)le  for 
systematic  prosecution  and  comijrehensive  development  at  Stellen- 
bosch. Hut  there  also  exists  at  Cape  Town  a  Dutch  Chair,  endowed 
l)y  a  private  l)enefactor;  and,  were  this  not  the  case,  we  conceive 
thei'e  would  have  been  an  irresistilile  case  for  its  foundation  in  the 
mother  city  of  South  Africa. 

117.  While  Law  and  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Commerce,  are  ^"'^^""J"  "f  ^f'^"'- 
I)ranches  of  professional  study  which,  for  ol)vious  reasons,  Stellen- 
bosch should  not  attempt  to  include  in  the  aml^t  of  its  work,  on  the 

other  hand  the  study  of  agricultural  science,  in  its  highest  branches, 
and  with  special  reference  to  viticulture,  is  one  for  which  Stellen- 
bosch possesses  exceptional  advantages,  which  have  long  I)een  urged 
on  the  consideration  of  the  State.  The  march  of  scientific  discovery, 
and  its  application  to  productive  industry,  has  elsewhere  led  to 
elal)oi-ate  provision  being  made  for  instruction  in  applied  science, 
and  especially  in  the  subjects  of  engineering  and  agriculture,  both 
in  professional  Colleges  and  as  a  special  branch  of  the  work  of  a 
University.  Lord  Bryce,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  book  on  The 
American  Conimonu-ealth,  tells  us  that  "nowhere,  perhaps  not  even 
in  Germany,  has  this  movement  gone  so  fast  or  so  far  as  in  the  Ignited 
States."  "  Many  of  the  States."  he  adds,  "  have  been  active  in  setting 
up  and  endowing  such  schools  of  agriculture  either  as  parts  of  a 
State  University,  or  as  independent  institutions,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  best  of  them,  such  as  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  large 
sums  spent  in  buildings  and  annual  grants  are  deemed  to  have  been 
am])lv  I'epaid  to  the  State  In'  the  increase  in  its  ])roduction  whether 
of  tillage  crops,  oi-  of  fruit,  or  of  milk  and  cheese,  oi'  of  other  tonus  of 
food  ....  The  idea  that  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches  is  a  science 
to  l)e  pursued  with  exact  knowledge  and  l)y  scientific  methods,  has 
now  thoroughly  laid  hold  of  the  American  mind,  and  is  almost  as 
fully  realised  by  the  farmers  as  by  the  man  of  science. "(") 

ns.  It  is  gratifving  to  learn  that  competent  observers,  such  as  Progress  in  afirri- 
Sir  Edgar  Vincent  and  Sii'  Uid(>r  Ilagoard.  have  recentlv  expressed  '■"""™i ^'••''•■"'-■«- 
the  opinion  tliat  t]u>  most  remarkable^  progress  made  in  South  Afi'ica 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  in  agricultural  development  and 

V)Q.    lfll7-'20. 

{'')  Piijio  744.      For  some  sppoifio  illustrations.  taUon  from  tlu>  acrioiilturnl  work  of  tlio  Univrrsities  of 

Wisrcmsin  and  ^^inIlosota.  we  may  rofor  to    "  Groat  .Amorioan  Uni\ersitip,<!."  by  E.  E.  Rlosson. 

"  When  a    l^iii\orsity  ean  pro\p  that  it  ha.s  nddril  several  millions  n  \ear  to  the  ineome  of  the 


people  of  the  State.  n.s  the  University  of  Wi.seonsin  ean,    there  is  no  iliflieiilty  about  its  appro- 
l>riations  ;  "    p.  "218.      "  It  is  estimateil  that  Afinnesota    gains   .'^2.0(U).il(IO  u  year  thmu^ih  the  use 
of  the'petlitireed  vji 
e<illege  ;  "'    p.  '2fi4 

[F.G.  43  -'14.] 
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the  sphere  of  veterinary  science.  The  Chfiirnian  of  the  Dominions 
("oniniission  is  reported  to  liave  saiti  "  that  iclatively  more  brains  are 
IxMny  pnt  info  aurieulture  in  South  Africa  tlian  in  any  other  {)art  of 
the  Empire."  (')  'J'he  ],)oint  cannot  he  too  much  cmpliasised  tliat 
aj^riculture,  in  at  least  as  higli  a  (k'grec  as  engineering  or  connnerce. 
demands  its  full  share  of  the  best  brains  of  a  nation.  The  permanent 
l)enefit  which,  as  experience  elsewliere  shows,  a  community  may 
derive  from  the  discovei-y  of  precious  minerals  and  valuable  ores 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  exploitation  of  such  wasting  assets  ci'eates  an 
o]jportunity  for  the  development  of  its  agiicultural  resources.  Tt 
is  still  scarcely  less  true  than  in  the  day  when  Adam  Smith  ])ro- 
])ounded  the  thesis  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation  dei)eiids  on  the 
pi-oductivity  of  the  soil. 
Agricuitmai  eJm:a-  ]]9    ^;\r^,  \y^^yp  expcricuced  some  diflRcultv  in  investigating  the 

present  state  of  agricultural  education  m  ttie  Union.  1  he  inquiry  is 
complicated  l)y  the  circumstances  of  its  evolution  and  its  actual 
position  in  the  departmental  hicrarcliy.  While  ordinary  education, 
"(ither  than  higher,"  falls  under  Provincial  administration,  and 
"higher"  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  agricultural  education 
falls  under  neithei'  but  is  controlled  l)v  the  I^nion  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  most  recent  and  authoritative  information  avail- 
able appears  to  be  that  contained  in  the  Annual  Re])ort  to  the 
Minister  by  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  and  that 
of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Agriculture  (Education),  Mr.  A.  Holm, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  model  farm  at  Potchefstroom.(")  At  the 
various  agricultural  colleges  and  ex})crimental  farms  controlled  by 
the  Department,  pupils  are  received  who  have  passed  the  VTlth 
Standard — we  understand  that  the  usual  age  of  entrance  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Matriculation — and  a  two  years'  course  is  pre- 
scribed, on  the  results  of  which  a  diploma  or  certificate  is  awarded. 
Tt  is  now  proposed  to  include  a  third  year  course,  including  Agri- 
cultuial  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Bacteriology,  of  which  the  details 
have  not  yet  been  settled,  open  only  to  students  who  have  passed 
the  diploma  examination  with  credit.  Meanwhile  the  University, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  arranged  a  four-year  course  for  the  degree 
of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture.  So  far  onlv  three  candidates  hav(>  ])assed  in 
the  first  part,  and  non(>  in  the  second,  while  the  regulations  for  the 
subsequent  parts  are  "under  consideration  "  (Calendar,  pp.  247.  250). 
Tt  is  suggested  by  the  Department  that,  while  the  first  and  second 
years'  course  for  the  degree  should  be  taken  at  a  TTniversity  College, 
the  third  and  fourth  years  should  l)e  s})ent  at  an  Agricultural 
College.  Tt  lias  hitherto  been  understood  that  the  main  oliject  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms  is  to  train  practical 
farmers  and  to  afford  information  and  assistance  to  those  already 
engaged  in  such  pursuits.  Should  they  endeavour  at  the  same  time 
to  supply  instruction  and  accommodation  suitalile  l)oth  to  the 
embryo  farmer,  who  has  left  school  after  passing  the  VTTth 
Standard,  and  to  advanced  students,  who  have  had  two  years' 
training  in  a  University  College,  their  position  will  be  more  or  less 
analogous  to  that  of  the  primary  school  with  a  "  secondary  top."  Tt 
is  obvious  that  the  correlation  between  University  and  De])artmental 
work  in  this  important  field  is  at  nresent  in  a  rudimentarv  or 
inchoate  stage,  and  it  is  important  that  a  precise  idea  should  be 
formed  of  the  oliject  in  view  and  the  best  method  of  securing  its 
attainment. 


(')  Times.  April  13.  1914. 

C)  .Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  :   Agricultural  Education,  191.3.  | 
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120.  Without  wishin"  to  (lo<niiatisc,  with  vcrv  liiiiitod  informa-  Advanced  studies. at 

,.,,.,,  ,    .       7  •        1-  1    .,  '        .    -1       i  •    ■  University   (ollepen. 

tioii,  on  a  ditiicult  sul)ject,  we  are  inchned  to  suggest  that  provision 
shoukl  he  made  for  the  promotion  of  advanced  studies,  in  such 
subjects,  for  insl;fince,  as  viticuUure,  botany  and  entomology, 
micology,  agronomy  and  bacteriology,  and  the  whole  field  (proto- 
zoological,  prophylactic  and  therapeutic)  of  veterinary  science  and " 
research,  in,  or  in  close  connection  with,  one  or  more  of  the  Univer- 
sity Colleges,  and,  perhaps, especially  at  Stellenbosch  and  Pretoria. 
^Arrangements  at  the  latter  centre  might  be  made  for  both  field  and 
])ath()logical  laboratories,  while  the  work  at  Stellenbosch  might 
jx'rhaps  l)e  combined  with  that  at  Elsenburg,  only  six  miles  away, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Agricultural  College  at  Wye  is  associated 
with  the  University  of  London.  Elsenburg  is  the  oldest  school  of 
the  kind  in  the  country;  M'ith  an  admirable  situation,  it  has  had 
many  vicissitudes,  and  has  perhaps  still  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  farming  community.  It  is  not  without  its  drawbacks  in  respect 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings.  But 
it  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  fruit  culture,  viticulture  and  the  growth 
of  cereals  and  capable  of  being  utilised  for  experimental  stock- 
breeding.  The  report  of  the  Under-Secretary  (pp.  18-20)  indicates 
that  Elsenburg  should  have  a  future  before  it,  and  it  seems  worthy 
of  consideration  whether,  in  planning  out  such  future,  the  efforts 
should  not  be  resumed  to  link  it  up  with  the  pursuit  of  the  hiiiher 
branches  of  agricultural  science  at  the  Victoria  College.(' 

121.  While,  as  we  have  said,  the  sul)ject  is  one  the  practical  The  university  ami 
handling  of  which  is  environed  with  difficulties,  on  which  we  have  waUer""  Raicigi»'« 
no   desire   or    pretension  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra,  we  cannot  but  ^''^"■• 

feel  that  some  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  main- 
taining, ov  establishing,  a  ne.n/.s  l)etween  the  geneial  work  of  the 
University  and  the  higher  branches  of  technology,  including 
Agriculture.  "  I  am  glad,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  suggestive 
address  on  "The  Meaning  of  a  University,"  delivered  at  the 
University  College  of  Aberystwyth,  "  to  know  that  you  include 
among  your  subjects  here  some  subjects  commonly  called  technical ; 
i  notice  es))ecially  agriculture,  and  domestic  science  in  all  its 
branches.  These  are  not  ])oor  or  narrow  studies.  Who  can  be 
deeply  versed  in  the  tillage  of  fields  if  he  knows  no  botany,  no 
chemistry,  above  all  ihiiigs,  no  bacteriology,  a  science  which 
]iromises  to  revolutionise  agriculture  and  subdue  it  more  com- 
pletely to  man's  will?  The  management  of  a  home  again  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  science  in  the  world:  it  demands  all  kinds  of  lore,  and 
leads  the  way  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  some  of  the  most  curious 

problems  of  history There  is  no  consideral)le  kind  of  hiwnnn 

activity,  involving  a  wide  range  and  diversity  of  material,  which  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  University  study.  The  chief  danger  comes  to 
technical  schot)ls  when  they  are  divorced  from  those  wider  and 
freer  forms  of  intellectual  inquiry  which  are  th(>  sacred  chargt>  of 
a  University.  Then  they  live  as  annuitants  ujion  accumulated 
capital,  applying  old  discoveries  without  criticism,  without  curiosity 
and.  thei-elore.  without  intelligcau'e."  ("')  Dr.  Silverpump.  ol"  the 
Eycurgus  House  x\cademy,  will  be  remembered  as  the  exjionent  of 
"advanced"  views  on  these  subjects.  "  I^seful  knowledge,"  he  laid 
down,  "living  languages,  and  the  forming  of  the  mind  through 
observation  and  experiment,  these  are  the  fundamental  articles  of 

(')  <*f.    Moorroes,    Q.    2'^1. 
[2  ('i  "  The  Meaning  of  a  University."  p.  12.     Oxford:   l!)II, 
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The     Loudon    Com. 
mission. 


Amerii-uii  opinion. 


my  educational  creed."  (')  His  system  was  warmly  eulooised  by 
his  piii)il.  Bottles,  who  became  a  successful  man  of  business :  hut 
we  may  perhaps  venture  to  add,  with  the  creator  of  botli,  porvo 
mium  est  neci'ssarinm. 

122.  The  thesis  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  is  ami)lifie(l  in  the  Rcpml 
of  the  London  Commission  in  a  passage  of  such  cogenc_\'  lluit  we 
venture  to  quote  it  in  extenso  : — 

"In  the  technical  or  professional  school  the  theoretical 
teaching  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  requirements  of 
the  art  to  be  acquired,  or  the  profession  of  calling  for  which 
the  ])upil  desii'es  to  prejiare  himself,  that  it  is  limited  and 
directed  largely  to  the  a])plication  of  ascertained  facts  to 
practical  purposes,  or  it  may  be  to  the  preparation  for  a 
qualifying  examination.  In  a  university  the  aim  is  different, 
and  the  whole  organisation  ought  (o  l)e  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  in  view.  Knowledge  is,  of  course,  the 
foundation  and  tlu^  medium  of  all  intellectual  education,  l)ut 
in  a  university  knowledge  should  be  pursued  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  information  to  be  acquired,  but  for  its  own 
extension  and  always  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
truth.  This  alters  the  whole  attitude  of  the  mind.  Scientific 
thought  becomes  a  habit,  and  almost  incidentally  intellectual 
power  is  develoi)ed.  Modern  universities  are  called  into 
existence  principally  by  the  social  need  for  professional 
training,  and  proba1)ly  most  of  the  students  enter  the  Univer- 
sity with  a  purely  utilitarian  object;  but  they  should  find 
themselves  in  a  community  of  workers,  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  tenacious  of  this  ideal 
against  all  external  pressure  of  material  and  social  advan- 
tages. Academic  instruction  is  primarily  purelv  theoretical 
and  scientific,  and  yet  it  is  not  only  the  best  training  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  but  also  the  best,  if  not  the  necessary  intro- 
duction to  all  those  professions  and  callings  of  which  it  may 
be  said  fhat  practice  and  progress  are  closely  connected  and 
constantly  reacting  on  each  other.  Its  effect  in  relation  to 
the  profession  or  calling  which  the  student  has  in  view  is 
that  he  brings  to  it  not  only  the  discij^line,  training,  know- 
ledge, and  resourcefulness  he  has  acquired,  but  also  the 
intellectual  masteiy  of  the  principles  involved  whicli  enables 
him  throughout  his  life  to  appreciate  and  apply  all  advances 
in  science  that  bear  upon  it."(-) 

123.  Applying  these  general  considerations,  as  to  which  we 
liave  cited  at  some  length  authorities  which  we  hope  may  not  be 
thought  redundant,  and  on  whose  phraseology  we  could  not  attempt 
to  improve,  to  the  special  suliject  of  agricultural  science,  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  opinions  of  experts  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  America,  collected  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  "Transvaal 
Agricultural  Journal"'  for  October.  lD()9.('i  They  appear  to  be 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  combination  of  the  higher  branches 
of  agricultural  study  ^^•iih  the  general  scheme  of  University  work. 
The  President  of  Cornell   University,   for  instance,   obsei'ves   Ibal 

(')  "  Friomlship's  Omlnnd."    by  ilattliew  .Vrnold.  p.  49. 
(■')  Par.  (i(). 

( ')  \Vc  aif  imli'btfd  for  tliis  reference  to  a  iiieiniTanduin    received  from  tlie  Senate  of  Iho  Transvaal 
University  College. 
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"the  trenfl  of  modern  education  seems  to  be  altofrether  in  the 
direction  of  havino-  ajiricullnral,  technical  and  professional  schools, 
which  a  generation  ago  existed  as  se])arate  entities,  coin])ined  with 
Universities.  The  University  as  an  educational  institution  can 
indeed  get  along  without  tiie  Agricultural  College.  But  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  perpetuates  a  separate  existence,  is  doomed 
to  inferiority  of  work  and  standard.  It  needs  the  spirit,  th(! 
stan(hir(ls,  the  facilities  and  the  men  of  a  University  facultv  to  give 
it  pi-oper  tone  and  efficiency.  Furthermore,  the  moral  eft'i'ct  on 
agricultural  students  of  mixing  freely  and  on  equal  terms  with  other 
stuth'nts  of  the  University  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  he  over 
.'stimated  ...  An  Agricultural  College  thus  connected  with  a 
University,  while  retaining  its  own  ideals,  can  carry  them  out  far 
more  effectively  than  wlien  it  is  set  off  hy  itself."  Another 
American  authority  asserts  that  "it  is  not  too  much  to  sa\-  that  no 
College  of  Agriculture  in  (his  or  any  other  country  has  become 
markedly  successful  which  is  not  associated  with  a  real  Universit\-."' 
The  trend  of  recent  experience  and  lu'actice  in  England  and  Europe 
has  been  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States. and  Canachi,  and  we 
cannot  hut  feel  that,  for  the  I'easons  indicated  in  the  above  excerpts, 
the  ])ath  of  progress  in  this  country  will  be  found  in  the  same 
direction. 

124.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  any  Necessity  for  ipecia- 
dissent  from  certain  views  on  this  sul)ject  which  have  been  ex])ressed  mT'f.V  Jmith.  °' 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  who  had  occasion 
to  investigate  the  question,  while  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Transvaal,  in  conection  with  certain  proposals  for  establishing  an 
Agiicultural  College  on  the  Frankenwakl  Estate,  presented  to  the 
(rovernment  for  educational  purposes  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit.(') 
To  these  pro])osals  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  in  a  subsequent 
section.  Mr.  Smith's  acquaintance  with  the  work  done  at  some  of 
the  American  Agricultural  Colleges,  such  as  those  at  Madison  in 
Wisconsin  and  at  Cornell,  adds  weight  to  his  opinion,  which,  if  Ave 
understand  him  aright,  is  probajjly  in  more  or  less  substantial 
accordance  with  that  of  the  American  authorities  cited  aljove.  'l"he 
point  on  which  he  lays  stress  is  that  if  higher  education  in  agricul- 
ture is  r(\garded,  as  we  think  it  should  be  regai'ded,  as  an  appropriate 
sul)ject  foi-  a  University  Faculty,  sufficient  facilities  siiould  l)e 
afforded  for  the  necessary  specialisation,  on  the  same  lines,  for 
instance,  as  ex|)erience  has  ))i'oved  requisite  at  Cambridge,  Thei-e 
are  doul)tless  certain  subjects  on  which  instruction  can  be  given  iiv 
judicious  teachers  to  students  of  agriculture  in  which  others  ina\' 
pai'ticipate.  Whil(>  admitting  the  necessity  for  a  good  deal  of 
specialisation,  on  the  other  hand  unnecessary  duplication,  witli  the 
concomitant  exi)ense,  should  obviously  be  avoided.  But  there 
should  be  a  Professor  of  Agriculture,  with  lecturers  and  assistants, 
and  all  n(>cessary  equipment,  and  full  opportunities  should  ho 
afTorded  for  the  various  branches  of  investigation  and  research. 
Such  I'esearch  should  be  conducted  in  a  s])irit  of  in(lepen<U^nc(>.  Its 
scope,  and  subjects,  and  methods,  should  be  free  from  any  exti'aneous 
control,  but  \\\v  Faculty  should  keep  in  tt)uch,  and  as  far  as  possible 
co-o]ierat(\  with  the  Depailment,  each  assisting  the  other  as  occasion 
may  arise.  Tlie  students,  while  enjoying  the  advantage  of  mixing 
with  theii-  fellows  in  all  tlu>  [ihases  of  social  life,  and  bifathing  \\\v 


(')  Sp«  "Correspomli'iuv  n-Uiting  to  the  Orjjauisation  of  Higher  EdiiRation. in  tho  Transv;i;il.'  nn    l:t-|.'i- 
T.G.  24     1908. 
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hraoins  atmospliorp  of  a  well-frequentefl  University,  will  require 
their  own  lal)()ratories  and  class-rooms.  Lastly,  in  the  same  way 
as  a  fully  or<?anisecl  Medieal  School  requires  its  own  Hospital,  (') 
so  a  Faculty  of  Auriculturc^  is  incomplete  witliout  its  own  farm, 
which,  as  alreadx'  su<j:<iesled.  in  the  particular  case  now  under  dis- 
cussion, may  he  said  already  to  exist  in  juxtaposition  to  Stellen- 
hosch.  In  the  course  of  an  interestinu  menu)randum,  which  will 
he  found  in  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Fremantle  discusses  the  wori\  done, 
in  the  study  of  ayriculture,  and  of  national  language  and  literature, 
in  the  Welsh  Colleges,  where  he  has  had  practical  experience  as  a 
teaehei-,  and  which  he  recently  re-visited,  in  language  which  might 
well  he  ai)plied  to  Stellenl)osch.  "Their  example,"  he  says,  "is  of 
S|jecial  inlerest  as  showing  how,  without  costly  technology,  a  Univer- 
sity institution  founded  hy  the  i)eo])le  and  representing  national 
sentiment,  may  not  only  find  ample  work  to  do  in  the  training  of 
]nofessional  men  and  others,  and  especially  teachers,  but  may  also 
find  in  agriculture  an  imjwrtant  field  for  special  research  and  train- 
ing, and  in  the  devoted  study  of  local  language  and  history  a  singular 
share  in  the  world's  work  of  conserving  and  extending  knowledge." 

Principle cf  correia-         125.  We  have  thought  it  meet  to  dwell  on  these  topics  at  some 
*'°"'  length  in  view  of   the  inclusion    in   our  I'efei'ence  of   the  subject  of 

tecimical  education.  We  can  only  sum  up  by  reiterating  the  broad 
view  that  technical  training,  in  all  its  branches,  should  be  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  fcn'tile  soil  of  as  thorough  a  general  education 
as  circumstances  may  permit.  Those  for  instance  who  conteni 
plate  undertaking  the  I'esponsible  profession  of  a  teacher  of  youth 
should  first  acquire  an  academical  (lualification  and  then  follow  a 
special  course  under  the  professors  of  education.  The  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  engineer,  the  man  of  business,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  farmer,  will  all  be  better  men,  and  do  better  work  in  then'  respec- 
tive Cfdlings,  if  they  have  not  contented  themselves  with  merely 
tasting,  but  have  di'unk  deei)  of  the  springs  which  flow  from  the 
academic  souice. 

The  Huoueiiot  ('oi-         jOQ.  Proceeding  from  the  academic  springs  and  groves  of  Stel- 
^^'  lenbosch,  an  houi's  journey  bi'ings  us  to  those  of  Wellington,  where 

shade  of  any  kind  is  welcome.  While  Stellenbosch  is  on  the  eve 
of  its  jubilee,  the  Huguenot  College  has  recently  celebrated  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  its  foimifation,  and  the  tale  which  has  there 
been  told  of  "  forty  years  on  "'  is  calculated  to  nuike  the  workers 
strong,  and  of  a  good  courage,  foi-  what  the  future  may  have  in  store. 
As  the  history  of  the  Victoria  College  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  names  of  men  of  renown  like  the  late  I'rofessors  Murray  and  Hof- 
meyr,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Neethling,  and  Professor  Marais,  still  ha])pil\- 
with  us,  so  that  of  the  Huguenot  College  owes  an  inextinguishable 
debt  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  another  venerable  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  who  has  been  spared  to  witness,  at  a 
patriarchal  age,  the  maturity  of  the  bantling  of  which  he  stood 
beside  the  cradle.  The  College  at  Wellington,  while  undenomi- 
national in  chai-acter,  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
Dutch  Church;  but  its  teaching  staff  has  been  largely  recruited 
from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first 
Principal,  Miss  Fergxison.  and  her  successor,  Miss  Bliss,  who  came 
here  to  start  the  w^ork,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Murray,  from  Mount 


(')  See  Eliot,  University  Administration,  pp.  95-97,  and  compare  the  elaborate  discussion  of  tlie  subject 
in  the  Report  of  the  London  Commission. 
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Holyoke  in  Massachussetts,  which  he  selected  as  a  model,  are  both 
still  in  residence  and  aMc  to  take  an  active  share  in  its  prosecution 
and  supervision. 

127.  The  institution  was  founded  as  a  hiyh  school  for  jrirls:  it  CoUeeres  for  women 
was  Oldened  as  a  College  for  the  higher  education  of  youno  women 

in  1898  and  incorjioratcd  by  a  Cape  Act  of  1907.  This  enactment 
provided  that,  not  later  than  the  end  of  191:2,  the  College  should 
cease  to  athnit  male  students,  of  whom  a  certain  numl)er,  resident 
in  the  locality,  have  l)een  hithei'to  received.  Circumstances  have 
occurred  causino:  some  difficulty  in  compliance  with  this  provision 
and  the  Colleue  Bill  of  last  year  authorised  a  continuation  of  the 
]n-esent  arranuements  till  the  end  of  1918.  That  Bill,  however, 
was  not  proceeded  with,  and  the  position  for  the  time  beinij  is  there- 
fore distinctly  irreyular.  We  believe  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  system  of  sirls'  collej^es,  as  distinguished  from  mixed  colleses — 
the  question  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  discussion  in  the 
United  States  and  that  it  may  be  advi.'^able  to  encourage  the  main- 
tenance in  the  Union  of  at  least  one  institution  of  that  ty])e.  The 
sooner,  we  think,  the  Wellington  College  can  revert  to  it.  the  better 
will  be  its  ])rospects  of  ultimate  success. 

128.  The  permanent  staff  at  the  College  are  all  ladies,  some  <^^  ^^"fth-nL  "ne"^ 
whom  have  graduated  with  much  distinction  at  their  own  Univer-  aotcoWegl  "^°^ 
sities.      They  all  appear  to  be  keenly  interested  in  their  task.      They 

are  not  too  well  ]iiik\.  and  some  of  them  have  perhaps  more  woi'k, 
and  more  multifarious  work — one  Professor,  for  instance,  comlnnes 
Philosophy  with  Botany  and  another  History  with  French-than  is 
altogether  good  for  them.  The  College  possesses  good  huildings, 
laboratories  and  class-rooms  and  a  library  of  some  5.000  volumes. 
There  is  a  small  endowment  fund,  but  the  annual  revenue,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  conti'ibuted  by  the  Government,  is  only  about 
£5,000 ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Most  of  the 
pupils,  as  we  w^ere  informed,  are  destined  for  the  teaching  ])rofes- 
sion,  and  the  work  of  the  University  College  here  also  finds  its  com- 
plement in  that  of  the  Training  College,  while  practical  experience 
is  gained  in  the  local  public  school.  Many  past  pupils  are  now 
occupving  good  positions,  some  of  them  as  principals  of  schools, 
throughout  the  Union.  They  thus  form  a  link  l)etween  secondary 
education  and  the  work  of  their  ahna  mater.  There  are  certain 
dejiartments,  such  as  Music,  Home  Science  and  Economics,  in  its 
more  advanced  branches,  and  that  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  in 
which  the  College  may  be  expected  more  or  less  to  specialise.  A 
teacher  in  Horticulture  has  recently  been  added  to  the  stafT,  and 
developments  in  this  direction,  with  instruction  of  the  Swanleigh 
type,  may  find  at  Wellington  an  appropriate  home. 

129.  With  regard  to  Music,  a  suggestion,  we  were  informed.  Music, 
has  l)een  made  by  the  College  to  the  University  that  it  should  lie 
included  among  the  facultative  subjects  for  the  Intermediate 
examination  oi-  th(>  bachelor's  degree.  A  suggestion  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Faculty  of  Music  has  also  lieen  received  from  the 
Victoria  College,  where  musical  studies  are  much  pursued.  Musical 
education  at  Cape  Town,  it  may  be  added,  a])pears,  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  have  made  signal  progress,  as  is  sufficiently  indicated 

by  the  lemarkalile  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  in  the 
facilities  now  afforded  foi'  siu'h  studies  by  the  South  African  College 
of  Music.     The  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Music 
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is  however  one  which  can  scarcely  he  decided  hy  such  considerations. 
In  the  case  of  the  UnivcMsity  of  Loudon  such  a  step  was  not  recom- 
uu'U(h'd  by  the  Conimissiou  who  were  of  oj)iui()u  that  the  degree 
course  w;is  unsuifai)h'  for  Ihc  majority  of  students  and  that  the 
examinations  should  continue  to  hv  of  an  extei'ual  character.  In 
uiedia'va]  times,  iu  the  University  for  instance  oi'  Paris,  Music 
was  one  of  the  seven  aits  tlu^  trivinvi  of  grammar,  ilu'toric  and 
flialectics,  c(.)rr(>spon<ling  to  what  aie  now  Ivuown  as  litcrac  Jiuinan- 
iorcs,  aiul  the  qiiadririii iii  of  arithmetic,  geonu'try,  astronomy  and 
music — which  constituted  a  liberal  education.  But  the  Faculty 
did  not  survive,  and  has  only  recently  Ijeen  revived  in  some,  but 
by  no  means  all,  of  the  modern  Universities.  At  present  besides 
the  Certiticate  Examinations,  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  sub- 
jects, already  referred  to,  the  University  of  the  Cape  grants  a 
licentiateship  in  music,  divided  into  two  sections  of  which  the  first 
and  princi[)al  is  reserved  for  teachers  and  is  usually  awarded  for 
proficiency  on  tlio  pianoforte.  This  has  taken  the  [)lace  of  the  former 
examination  for  the  Music  Teachers'  Diploma.  The  number  of 
caudi(hites  is  not  large.  On  the  last  occasion,  out  of  :28  [)asses  in 
this  section,  ten  came  from  the  Conservatorium  at  Stellenbosch, 
five  from  the  College  of  Music  at  Cape  Town,  and  one  from  the 
Bemiiuiry  at  Wellington.  The  Licentiateship,  we  are  infoi'ineil,  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  position  of 
music  mistress  in  a  high  school.  The  second  section  of  the  exanii 
nation,  for  solo  performers,  attracts  a  still  more  limited  numl)er 
of  candidates,  mainly  consisting  of  teachers  who  have  already 
passed  the  first.  The  University  might  be  prepared  to  organise, 
if  sufficient  demand  existed,  a  branch  in  Music  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  test  the  studies  of  candidates  in  such  subjects  as  the 
histo)'\-  and  theory  of  music,  the  advanced  branches  of  harmony, 
skill  in  composition,  aiul  the  academical  theory  of  modal  countei-- 
point.  On  these  matters  no  evidence  has  been  tendered  and  we 
do  not  profess  to  speak  as  experts  -,  l)ut  we  are  rather  under  the 
impression  that  advanced  students,  especially  those  contemplating 
music,  in  one  form  or  another,  Avhether  as  teachers  or  executants, 
as  a  career,  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  ])ursue  their  edu- 
cation in  England  or  Germany — at  such  institutions,  for  instance, 
as  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  or  the  Royal  College — wlicic  their 
studies  would  l)e  stimulated  by  emulation  with  others  engaged  in 
similar  i)ursuits  and  they  would  obtain  advantai^cs  in  training 
which  could  not  he  provided  here.  It  would  probably  lie  l)etter  for 
facilities  for  such  a  course  to  be  jirovided  in  the  case  of  students 
of  special  talent  than  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  meet  locally 
such  a  limited  demand.  At  present  one  such  scholarship,  of  the 
value  of  £150  a  year,  tenable  at  one  of  the  London  institutions  for 
three  years,  is  awarded  to  candidates  who  have  already  obtained 
or  qualified  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Certificate  Examination.  The 
practical  examination  is  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Music  Exam- 
iners, who  come  out  annually  from  England,  and  before  any 
further  alterations  in  the  present  scheme  respecting  such  studies 
are  etTected  it  might  )U'ove  useful  to  consult  the  experienced  mem- 
bers of  this  Board. 

Domestic  Economy.  130.  Domestic,  or  Social  Rcieucc,  stands  on  n  different   fool  ins 

and  there  are  other  considerations  which  must   Ix-  ke])t   in   view. 
Good  work  in  this  direction  has  already  been  done  in  various  ways 
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and  in  several  places — we  may  refer,  for  instance,  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Van  Gent  at  the  Government  "  Housekeeping  School "  at  Beth- 
lehem, O.F.S.— but  in  its  relation  to  higher  education  a  beginning 
has  scarcely  yet  been  made.  We  have  already  quoted  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh's  reference  to  this  field  of  work  at  Aberystwyth.  The 
London  Commission,  in  discussing  the  position  and  pros[)ects  of 
King's  College  for  Women,  observed  that  "the  University  should 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  University  Department  devoted  to 
the  study  of  these  subjects,  but  we  think  a  l)etter  name  than  Home 
Science  and  Economics  could  be  found  to  describe  the  course. 
Household  and  Social  Science  would  perhaps  better  describe  what 
is  aimed  at.  We  feel  strongly  that  care  should  be  taken  to  differ- 
entiate this  subject  from  the  Domestic  Science  now  taught  in  the 

Polytechnics Whether  the  course  of  studies  to  be  given 

in  (lie  University  Dei)artment  of  Home  Science  and  Economics 
should  l)e  confined  to  students  who  have  already  graduated, 
whether  undergraduate  courses  should  also  be  provided,  and 
whether  a  degree  or  only  a  diploma  should  be  granted  at  their 
conclusion,  are  matters  which  tlie  University  will  best  be  able  to 
decide.  We  think,  however,  that  the  experience  of  other  univer- 
sities, such  as  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  nnd  the 
University  of  Chicago,  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  need  for  uni- 
versity instruction  and  guidance  in  this  grou])  of  studies.  It  is  not 
yet  [)ossil)le  to  delfrmine  the  exact  range  of  subjects  which  should 
be  included,  or  their  right  relation  to  each  other,  Init  the  problem 
in  tliis  respect  is  not  unlike  that  which  (he.univ(>rsities  have  hfid 
to  face,  and  have  indeed  not  yet  fully  solved,  in  connexion  with 
engineering.  It  is  of  the  greatest  inn)ortance,  in  our  view,  that 
the  difficulties  should  l)e  del)ated  and  a  solution  readied  in  th<> 
free  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  seat  of  learning,  where  the  liest 
brains  and  the  highest  scientific  knowledge  in  each  of  the  several 
studies  concerned  will  be  brought  to  liear  upon  the  problem.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  a  pro])erly  l)alanced  and  co-ordinate'd 
curriculum  can  be  worked  out,  by  a  re-groui)ing  of  studies  already 
for  the  most  part  within  the  University  field,  but  related  to  each 
other  from  a  fresh  point  of  view  and  dominated  by  a  new 
common  purpose.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity which  a  university  can  best  perform.  "(') 

Vol.  These  antl  similar  [loints  may  perhaps  deserve  the  con-  Future  of  the  Coi- 
sideratioii  of  the  governing  l)ody  of  the  Huguenot  Collegcv  They  *^®' 
may  perha])s  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  addition  lo  tlie 
ordinary  course  in  Arts,  and  the  special  preparation  of  teachers, 
they  may  be  in  a  position  to  grant  sjiecial  di])lonias  in  such  sub- 
jects as  Horticulture  and  Domestic  Science.  The  relation  of  tliis 
institution  to  the  general  organism  of  the  University  presents  some 
difficult  ])rol)lems,  of  which  we  will  not  attemi)t  to  anlicipate  the 
precise  solution.  We  think  thai  steps  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  confine  its  work  to  women  students  and  that,  when 
this  has  l)een  done,  it  should  be  conceded  some  measure  of  lilierty 
to  develop  on  its  own  lines.  The  College,  in  the  past,  has  derived 
considerable  lienefit  from  the  generosity  of  its  suj^porters,  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  and  from  the  influence,  the  efforts  and 
the  cxam])le.  throughout  the  Union,  of  its  own  alumnae.  Of  late  it 
has  not  made  the  ju'ogress  we  could  have  wished  to  see.  But. 
even  if  there  has  been  a  temporaiy  set-back,  there  is  no  reason 
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for  despondency  so  long  as  those  who  carry  on  the  work,  while 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  are  alive  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present.  As  a  College  for  Women,  we  believe  that  "  Hugue- 
not "  has  a  future  before  it.  It  may  yet  have  to  meet  the  foe  at 
Ivry;  let  us  hope  that,  in  such  event,  it  will  wax  valiant  in  tight 
and  that  out  of  weakness  it  will  be  made  strong. 

The  Rhodes  College.  j^^.  Auyone  who,  as  was  the  recent  experience  of  the  Chairman 

of  this  Commission,  should  revisit  Grahamstown  after  an  absence  of 
some  ten  years,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  progress, 
especially  in  educational  matters,  which  has  been  made,  during  the 
last  decade.  l)y  the  old  capital  of  the  i-'.astcrn  Pro\ince.  The  period 
coincides  with  the  avatar  of  the  lihodes  Ccjlh-ge  and  the  fact  may  be 
regarded  as  something  more  than  a  coincidence.  A\  itli  its»pictur- 
esque  situation,  climatic  advantages,  and  many  other  amenities. 
Grahamstown,  as  a  Catheilral  City  and  the  seat  of  a  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  long  Ijeen  regarded  as  an  appropriate  seat  for 
secondary  education,  whicli  has  tiiere  l)een  carriecl  on  siu-cessfully 
for  iu;in\'  vcars  in  schools  (H)nnccte(i  with  the  Chuich  of  England, 
the  IJonum  Catholic  and  the  WcslcyMU  Chuicii.  80  far  back  as 
Ib'tia,  Sii- John  Herschel  rcconinieiidcd  the  creation  at  (iraliamstown 
of  a  college  on  the  same  lilies  as  the  South  African  College,  then 
recently  established  at  Cape  rown.  But  it  was  not  till  1855  that 
the  project  took  shajx'  in  the  fouinbition,  on  the  model  of  the 
Diocesan  College  ;it  Ivondebosch.  in  association  with  the  Church  of 
England,  of  St.  .\ndrew"s  College.  University  work  was  there 
cMrried  on  witli  considrrable  success  from  1878  lo  1904.  when  the 
lihoik's  College  was  incorporated  and  the  I'rofessors  of  St.  Andrew's 
transferred  to  the  new  fountiation.  This  was  rendered  possible  by 
tile  raising  of  ri  fund  of  nearly  £100, ()()().  of  which  the  nucleus,  al)Out 
£i(J.5U0,  consisteti  of  subscriptions  by  local  cont ril)Utors,  including 
public  bodies  and  the  colleges  of  the  various  denominations,  spread 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  therefore  now  about  to  e.\i)ire.  'i'he 
Ivhodes  Trustees  set  apart  for  the  purpose  the  sum  of  £50,000.  which 
has  been  invested,  we  understand,  on  l)ehalf  of  the  College,  in 
I 'reference  Shares  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  yielding  an  income  of 
£:i.500.  The  Ijalance  was  {)rovi(U'd  by  a  contribution  of  £5,000  from 
the  De  Beers  Company  and  a  l)cquest  of  £l>5.000  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beit. 
A  suital)le  site  was  found  in  the  old  Drostdy,  in  clo.se  proximity  to 
tile  charming  Botanical  Gardens,  the  pride  of  Grahamstown,  and 
the  All)any  JMuseuni.  The  land  was  purchased  with  the  aid  of  a 
loan  from  the  Government  and  the  work  began  in  the  old  military 
i)uildings.  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  Imperial  authorities. 
Another  advanc(>  from  the  Government  has  enal)led  the  Council 
recently  to  erect  a  suital)le  hostel  for  al)out  40  undergraduates,  while 
accommodation  has  also  been  provided  for  about  20  lady  students. 
As  r(>porte(l  by  the  Thomson  Commission,  the  present  buildings  are 
in  m;iny  respects  unsuitable  and  inade(|uate.  Plans  of  high  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  merit  have  been  designed  for  a  symmetrical 
structui-e  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  £100.000,  and  a  start  has 
l)een  nuide  with  a  new  science  building,  forming  part  of  the  scheme, 
including  laboratories  and  class-iooms,  for  chemistry  and  geology. 
Foi'  this  purpose,  some  further  assistance,  on  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  Thomson  Commission,  has  been  afforded  by  the  Government. 

Financial  Position.  133  The  financial  position  howevGr  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  satisfactory.  The  local  subscriptions  have  been  used  for  current 
requirements   and   are   now   practically   exhausted.      There   is    an 
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annual  expenditure  uf  about  £13,000.  Tliu  Uoveinment  grauts  in 
the  shape  of  a  contribution  to  salaries  and  a  capitation  grant  on  the 
number  ot  students  on  the  same  basis  as  elsewhere  in  the  tape 
I'rovince,  provide  nearly  half  of  this,  ihe  interest  on  the  lihodes 
endowment,  and  invested  capital,  the  students'  fees,  which  are  very 
moderate  and  in  certain  cases  accepted  on  the  basis  of  deferred 
payments,  and  other  minor  sources  of  revenue,  scarcely  sulhce  to 
make  up  the  balance.  The  College,  like  most  of  the  others,  appears 
at  present  to  be  working  on  a  small  deficit  which,  should  further 
advances  be  obtained  for  building  purposes,  will  be  swollen  by 
charges  for  interest  and  amortization.  In  these  circumstances, 
unless  additional  help  of  a  substantial  kind  can  be  obtained,  the 
building  scheme  as  a  whole  must  foi'  the  present  remain  among  the 
things  in  posse.  The  College  is  still  in  the  first  flush  of  youth — and 
festina  lente  is  sometimes  a  useful  precept. 

134.  In  other  respects  the  work  now  being  carried  on  at  Grahams-  Progress  and  Future 
town  shows  many    encouraging    features.      It    has  awakened  the  "^ ""^ *^°"^^''- 
interest,  and  obtained  the  support,  in  ihe  shape  of  bursaries  and 
exhibitions,  of  several  of  the  larger  municipalities  of  the  Eastern 
Province.     The  College  began  in  190-1  with  a  staiT  of  four  professors 

and  two  assistants.  It  was  not  even  then  quite  so  understafied  as 
the  University  in  a  certain  Western  State,  of  which  the  Principal, 
referred  to  by  Lord  Ihyce  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  after  speaking 
rather  grandiloquently  of  the  "Faculty,"  and  on  being  pressed  for 
details  as  to  its  composition,  was  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
Faculty  at  the  time  consisted  of  "  Mrs.  Johnson  and  myself."  There 
are  at  present  at  the  Uliodes  College  12  Professors  and  10  Lecturers. 
The  number  of  students  has  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
leaching  staft'.  lieginiiiug  ten  years  ago  with  51.  the  figure  had  last 
year  precisely  trebled  itself.  At  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the 
great  falling  olf  in  Matriculation  passes,  here  as  elsewhere  there  has 
been  a  tempoiary  setJ^ack  and  the  numtjer  of  students  in  the  first 
term  of  the  present  year  had  fallen  to  137.  Out  of  the  total,  a 
percentage  statement,  which  has  been  worked  out  for  some  years, 
shows  that  about  one-third  ai'c  local  residents,  another  third  come 
from  other  places  in  the  Eastern  Province  and  the  remainder  from 
other  parts  of  South  Africa. 

135.  The  College  is  now  in  a  position  to  supply  instruction  in  all  Results  and    pro- 
the  usual  branches  of  the  course  in  Arts  and  Science.       It  seems  ^'^'^ 
indeed  to  possess  a  rather  highly  developed  "'examination  faculty," 

to  which  we  would  not  attach  undue  importance.  It  is  however  the 
fact  that  last  year,  so  far  as  University  distinctions  are  concerned, 
the  students  from  Grahamstown  may  be  almost  said  to  have  "swept 
the  board. '  Out  of  six  bachelors  of  arts,  who  took  first-class  lu)nours. 
three  came  from  the  Rhodes  College,  which  also  obtained  three  out 
of  five  scholarshi])s  awarded  by  the  University.  The  College  has 
recently  established  a  Lectureship  in  Education,  and  the  suitability 
of  the  centre  for  such  work  has  already  been  indicated  when  we  hail 
(iccasion  to  refer  to  the  Girls'  Training  College,  carried  on  in  the 
nearly  adjacent  buildings  of  St.  Peter's.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  possessing  the  nucleus  of  a  good  Library  of  nearly  8,000  volumes, 
well  siii)plied  with  eiirrent  pul)lications  in  the  various  departments 
of  literature  and  science.  There  are  certain  l)ranches,  such  as 
botany,  for  the  stud\  of  which  Grahamstown  may  be  said  to  possess 
excei")tional  advantages.  Considei-ing  the  shoit  |)eriod  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  foundation,  there  can  l)i'  no  doubt  that  the  Phodes 
[U.G.  42—14.] 
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Tollruc  lias  juslificd  its  cxisteiu'c  and  may  l(»(»k  forward  1o  a  useful 
career  in  piunn)tiiig  the  cause  of  liiglier  edut-atiou  over  a  large  and 
progressive  area. 

other     University         ] ;}y    'ij,,.  Uiiivcrsitv  Colleges  of  the  other  Provinces,  in  their 
"  ■  history,  idiaiacter  and   acti\Mties,   pi'esent   features  which,  without 

being  identical,  are  in  many  respects  similar:  — 

faeies  non  onniil)Us  una 
Nee  diversa  tanien,  qualemdecet  esse  sororum. 

They  were  all  founded,  as  the  result  of  somewhat  protracted  ante- 
cedent investigations  into  the  requirements  of  higher  education, 
shortly  before  Union,  being  incorporated  by  statutes  passed  in  their 
last  S(>ssions  l)y  the  Legishitures  of  the  res])ective  Colonies.  The 
Grey  University  College  at  IMoemfontein  was  however  actually 
opened  ))efore  Union  in  1909,  the  present  i)uildings  of  the  Trans- 
vaal College  at  Pretoria  wvw  completed  in  1911.  and  those  of  the 
Natal  College  at  Maritzbuig  in  1912.  \\  itli  the  exception  of  certain 
donations  and  l)(>quests  for  scholaishi[)s  and  l)ursaries,  they  none  of 
them  possess  any  endowments  oi'  invested  funds.  The  cost  of  main 
tenance.  and  all  current  expenditure,  has  therefore  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  contributions  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  coni- 
l)aratively  small  amount  derived  from  students'  fees  and  other  minor 
sources  of  income.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  financial  state- 
ments with  which  we  have  been  supplied  — and  which  are  not  all 
made  up  on  the  .same  basis  or  for  the  same  period — would  in  these 
•ircunistances  be  su])eifluous.  A  1ai)le  showing  the  normal  ex|)endi- 
lure  at  each  College  in  the  year  19i;>.  and  the  avei-age  cost  |)er 
student  to  the  State,  will  l)e  fouiul  in  tlie  last  Rei)oi't  of  the  Undei'- 
Secretary  (p.  LJ4).  As  we  hav(>  alreadx'  pointed  out.  no  substantial 
change  in  llu>  financial  position  would  be  likely  for  some  time  to 
come  to  result  from  the  enactment  of  anv  measure  for  regulating 
the  relationship  l)elween  the  (iovernment  and  the  Colleges  on  the 
lines  of  the  Hill  introduced  last  year.  It  would  however  in  many 
respects  l)e  desirai)le  if  the  constitutions  of  the  several  institutions 
were  assimilated — e.rcrptis  ('xripiendis — l)y  a  consolidating  enact- 
nicnl  pi-o\i(Hng  'micr  alia  foi'  the  constitution  of  the  goNcining  body. 
its  ielatif)n  with  the  Senate,  and  the  conditions  of  a|)pointment. 
tenure  of  ofTice  and  emoluments  of  the  membei's  of  the  staff. 

Aucommodatjon  for  ]  ;;7     \]i  ,,f  |  licsc  Colleges  attract   a  ceitain   [>roi)ortion  of  their 

students  tiom  olher  localities,  for  whom  hostel  accomnxxlation.  of 
\arying  extent  and  sniial)ility.  is  provided.  At  Hloemfontein,  there 
appears  at  present  to  l)e  sufhcient  accommodation  for  youths,  while 
girl  stndenls  are  housed  in  the  town,  at  an  inconvenient  distance, 
inxoiving.  in  llie  abst'ncc  ol'  any  ti'aniwax"  system,  substantial 
chaises  for  ti'ansporl — the  Commission  iield  two  sittings  at  the 
Collegt'  and  had  to  pay  a  l)ill  of  to  for  conv(\-ances — and  some 
incidental  wast'>  of  time  and  energy.  .Vt  Pretoria  a  new  hostel  for 
young  men  is  l)eing  eonsiidcted.  and  gills  are  at  present  accom- 
modated at  the  Normal  College,  which  is  conveniently  situated.  The 
boarding  arrangements  at  Pretoria  appear  to  be  conducted  at  a  small 
profit,  at  Hloemfontein  at  a  small  loss.  At  Maritzbui-g.  there  is  no 
residence  for  young  men.  For  girls  theie  are  quarters  in  the  old 
Government  House,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  training 
college.  Were  hostels  for  both  sexes  erected  on  the  higher  snbni-ban 
ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
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for  purposes  of  both  study  and  recreation  and  probably  more 
saluljrioiis  duiiiig  tlie  summer  solstice.  But  the  woi-k  there  is  at 
present  on  too  small  a  scale  to  justify  any  further  outlay  on  buildings. 

IJiS.  The  history  of  the  Ctrey  Tollege  at  Hloemfontein  presents  a  The  Grey  CoUege. 
curious  similarity  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Rhodes  College  at 
(jrahamslowu.  it  was  founded,  as  its  name  implies,  like  the  St. 
.Andrew's  College,  in  lb55,  and  long  occupied  nmch  the  same 
position,  in  the  work  of  secondary  education  north  of  the  Orange 
iiiver,  as  St.  Andrew's  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape.  In 
1904,  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  Rhodes  College,  a  staff  of 
lecturers  was  collected  at  Bloemfontein  and  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Grey  (  ollege  were  so  shaped  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  University 
College.  In  1907  the  institution  was  divided  into  two  departments, 
for  school  and  college  work.  The  present  College  buildings,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  opened  in  1909  and  the  College  was  incor- 
porated, on  the  eve  of  Union,  by  a  statute  of  the  folk)wing  year. 
While  its  histoiy  thus  closely  resembles,  in  its  main  features  and 
dates,  that  of  the  Rhodes  College,  its  present  status,  and  the  facilities 
it  affords  for  higher  education,  are  of  rathei"  more  i-ecent  growth.  Its 
progiess  during  the  short  period  since  its  establishment,  while 
failing  to  realise  some  sanguine  anticipations,  has  been  fairly  satis- 
factory. The  re[)icsentative  of  the  College,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  last  year,  expres.sed  the  belief  that, 
during  the  next  five  years,  the  number  of  students  would  increase 
fi-oui  100  to  200.  This  year  however  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
slight  set-back,  and  the  present  number  of  matriculated  students, 
according  to  the  latest  return,  is  93.  At  Eloemfontein.  as  elsewhere, 
we  liearci  some  coiin)laints  of  the  rigour  of  Dutch  "  I}."'  l)ut  tlu"  check 
to  the  predictions  of  Professor  Potts  was  also  attributed  to  other 
circunistances  over  which  Univei'sities  and  examiners  have  no 
contiol.  The  farmers,  we  learned  with  regret  l)ut  without  surprise, 
have  suffered  .severely  from  three  bad  seasons,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  a  fourth  must  now  be  added.  Although  the  agricullurisls  of 
the  Province  ha\e  shown  in  the  past,  and  will  doul)tless  show  in  the 
future,  nnich  recuperative  power — one  good  season,  it  is  said,  will 
compensale  for  three  or  four  l)ad  ones — the  pi'olonged  diought  has 
I'aused  much  embarrassment,  taxed  the  resources  and  diminished 
the  spending  power  of  the  community.  The  merchant,  of  course, 
suffers  with  the  farmer,  and  we  were  told  of  cases  in  which  pai-ents 
had  been  precluded  from  affording  their  sons  and  da\ighters  the 
advantages  of  a  University  career,  while  in  others  some  who  had 
begun  the  course  liad  ))een  unable  to  complete  it. 

i;]9.  The  Free  State  however  has  since  Union,  with  the  aid  of  EJu^^ationni  pro- 
moie  lilxiral  ai)]">ropriations  for  the  purpose,  and  notwithstanding  state. '"  *'"'  ^'^ 
nuicl)  unfoitunate  controversy  and  friction  -now.  we  trust  to  be 
dismissed  as  "'old,  unhappy,  far-off  things" — nuide  remarkable 
strides  in  both  priniarx'  and  secondary  education.  There  appear  now 
to  l)e  a  substantial  nuinl)er  of  High  Schools,  a(le({uately  e(piipped, 
l)oth  in  staff  and  appliances,  to  prepare  candidates  for  a  reasonable 
matriculation  standard  of  the  nature  W(>  have  indicated  in  an  earlitM- 
sec'tion.  We  were  informed  that  there  are  at  ))resent  al)out  2.500 
pupils  in  the  secondary  departments  of  the  schools  of  the  Pro- 
vince. ')  Such  schools  should  ]>rove.  in  an  incroasino  measure, 
feeders    to    the    Universitv    College,  which,  through  the  lono  and 
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fi-e(lital)lc'  associations  of  the  name  it  bears,  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  film  place  in  Hie  ail'ections  of  the  connnnnity.  On  this  point  we 
may  cite  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Viljoen  :  — 

"Speaking,"  lie  says,  "quite  impartially,  and  1  think  1 
can  claim  to  hold  a  fairly  detached  view  of  things,  because  I 
have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  Free  State  to  become  pro- 
\incial  to  the  extent  of  being  regarded  us  a  Free  Stater,  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Grey  College  has  estab- 
lished itself  very  (h'ei)ly  in  the  hearts  of  "the  people.  It  is  an 
old  institiUion — about  fifty-seven  years  of  age — and  has  all 
along  prepared  students  for  the  Matriculation  and  even  up  to 
the  Intermediate  examination.  It  has  turned  out  excellent 
men  and  many  are  proud  of  it  as  their  Alma  Mater.  As  far  as 
one  is  able  to  judge,  the  Grey  University  College,  unless  inter- 
fered with,  has  come  to  stay  ....  To  sum  up,  with  the 
reorganisation  of  secondary  education  in  the  Free  State,  the 
comparatively  large  number  of  w(>ll-equipped  and  well- 
api)ointed  secoiulary  schools,  the  facilities  providinl  for  tlu^ 
training  of  teacliei-s  in  the  central  training  colleg(^s  and  also 
at  the  Grey  College,  and  further  with  the  jjrovision  now  made 
for  agricidtural  teaching,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Grey 
University  College  should  not  have  a  great  future  before  it 
and  become  a  most  useful  institution  to  the  Union  at  large." 


Evidence 
Viljoen. 


of      Dr. 


Training  of  teach- 
ers :    Professor  of 
Education. 


140.  For  more  reasons  than  one,  we  were  glad.  l)efore  concluding 
our  sittings,  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  which  pi'esented 
itself  at  Cape  Town,  during  a  meeting  of  the  University  Council,  of 
obtaining  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  who,  l)csides  l)eing  an  elected 
iiieiul)er  of  the  Council,  was  examined  in  iiis  (hial  capacity  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Grey  College  and  Provincial  Dii-ector  of  Iklucation. 
When  the  Commission  visited  Bloemfontein,  oui-  dates  and  ccmtem- 
[)lated  itinerary  having  had  to  Ije  mollified  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  others,  we  could  give  but  brief  notice  of  our  visit;  and,  partly 
owing  to  this  cause,  partly  to  other  circumstances  to  which  we  need 
not  advert,  the  onl}^  members  of  the  Council  who  were  able  to  meet 
us  unfortunately  had  little  experience  of  the  work  and  organisation 
of  the  College,  while  the  Registrar,  an  official  only  recently  appointed, 
was  in  the  same  position.  The  evidence  tendered  was  therefore 
rather  meagre  and  in  some  respects  not  quite  accurate.  Di-.  Viljoen. 
wlien  he  met  us,  was  able  to  supi)ly  further  information,  not  only 
as  to  the  work  of  the  College,  but  also  with  res[)ect  to  its  correlation 
with  other  branches  of  educational  work  and  particularly  that  of  the 
training  of  teachers. 

111.  Hitherto  the  Free  State,  like  the  Transvaal,  has  had  to 
rely  largely  on  the  Cape  for  the  staff  of  its  schools,  and  has  l)een 
able,  by  the  inducements  offered,  to  attract  recruits  whom  the  Cape 
WHjuld  often  have  gladly  retained  in  its  OAvn  service.  But  in 
future  its  own  Training  Colleges  should  be  able,  in  increasing 
measure,  to  supi)ly  its  own  requirements,  and  from  this  point  ot 
view  the  institution  of  a  University  Professorship  in  Pedagogies, 
the  utility  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy, 
mav  serve  a  useful  pur])ose.  Professorial  courses  on  the  theor>', 
practice  and  history  of  education  are  now  provided  for  students 
desiring  to  qualify  for  both  the  First  Class  and  the  Second  Class 
Teachers   Certificate,    and    such    courses,    at    Bloemfontein,    as   at 
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Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch,  and  Grahamstown,  shoukl  prove  a  use- 
ful complement  to  the  technical  and  experimental  work  of  the 
jNormal  College  and  practising  schools.  JS'o  special  e(iuipment  for 
this  department  appears  however  to  have  been  provided  or  to  be 
at  present  contemplated;  and  the  Professor  of  Education,  unlike 
the  majorit}'  of  his  colleagues,  has  perhaps  a  superal)undance  of 
leisure  on  his  hantls.  Ihis  might  possibly  be  met  by  some  re- 
adjustment of  W(jrk.  We  know  not  whether  any  of  the  activities 
of  the  ■' Aka(k'mie  voor  Taal,  Letteren  en  Kunst'"  could  be  brouglit 
into  relation  with  those  of  the  University;  but,  in  any  case,  liie 
present  incumbent  of  the  office  might  perhaps  be  able  to  afi'ord 
some  assistance  in  Dutch  Literature  or  History,  or  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  system  of  Extension  Lectures,  for  teachers  and  others, 
which  has  already  been  initiated  and  may  be  capable  of  much 
useful  expansion. 

142.  The  activities  of  the  College,  and  the  scale  of  its  operations,  ^'''ricuUurr""*"**' 
have    not    yet    arrived    at    the    stage   at    which    much    specialisa- 
tion   in    other    departments    can    be    attempted.      More    demon 

strators  in  that  of  Science  are  said  to  be  required;  and  it  may  be 
found  practicable  in  future  to  establish  some  connection  between 
the  work  of  the  College,  in  such  branches  as  chemistry  and 
botany,  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  College,  now  l)eing  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood.  We  cannot  doubt  the  desirability,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  endeavouring  to  estalilish,  in  all  the  Pro\inces,  some  ue,iii> 
l)etween  the  technical  education  given  in  such  estal)lishments  and 
the  higher  education,  for  their  ablest  pupils,  which  the  University 
should  supply. 

143.  Another   department    in    which    it  occurred    to    the  Com-  Military  studies, 
mission   that    some   development    at   Bloemfontein    miuiil    possibly 

be  antici])ated  is  that  of  Military  History  and  Science.  At  the 
University  of  Cambridge  there  is  now  a  Director  of  Military  Studies, 
assisted  l^y  two  Lecturers.  There  are  three  Lecturers  on  military 
subjects  in  the  McGill  LTniversity  at  Montreal.  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  much  attention — es])ecially  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war — has  l)een  devoted  to  the  sul)ject  of  national  defence. 
'Jhe  staff  of  the  University  of  Sydney  now  intludes  a  Director  of 
Military  Science,  with  Lecturers  on  Military  Tojjography  and 
Engineering.  The  example  set  by  the  Dominion  and  the  Common- 
wealth, in  making  i)rovision  of  this  kind,  is  perha])s  one  which 
the  Union  can  scarcelv  afford  to  ignore.  In  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
Bloemfontein  is  the  centre  of  our  Department  of  Defence,  it  seems 
deserving  of  consideration  whether  some  such  studies  might  not 
usefully  he  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Grey  College.  W(> 
gathered  from  our  convei'sation  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  that  no  such  schenu^  was  at  ])resent  considered  ]iracticaV)U', 
but  the  suggestion  may  l)e  thrown  out  for  adoption,  should  circum- 
stances justify  it,  at  some  future  date.  The  writer  of  an  informinu 
article  on  National  Defence  in  .\ustralasia.  which  occupies  a  full 
page  of  tlie  "Empire  Day"  number  of  T/ic  limes  newspapei'  (May 
25,  1914),  concludes  with  the  suggestion  that  "  perha])s  it  is  not  . 
too  much  to  hojie  lliat  in  the  course  of  the  next  \vn  years  every 
Univei'sitv  of  the  Emi)ire  will  have  recognised  that  the  art  and 
science  of  wai-  is  not  only  intrinsically  as  well  worth  academic 
study  as  any  other  science,  but  is  an  essential  elenu'nt  in  the  cdu 
cation  of  all  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  free  people." 
[F.G.  4C    'IT] 
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secondary   educa- 
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The  Faculty. 
The  Library. 


144.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  Technical 
Education  ('onnnission,  which  rej)orted  to  the  Natal  (iovernnient 
in  1905,  fortified  l)y  the  resolutions  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference 
on  University  Education,  held  at  Cape  Town  in  1908,  the  University 
College  at  Maritzlairg  was  incorporated  by  a  statute  passed,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  the  local  legislature  shortly  l)efore  Union. 
The  ])resent  buildings,  well-situate(l  and  apparently  well-designed, 
were  opened  in  1912.  The  extent  to  which  advantage  has  hitherto 
l)een  taken  of  the  facilities  for  liigher  education  thus  su{)i)lie(l 
has  been  somewhat  disappointing.  The  nundjer  of  matriculated 
students  in  1913  was  between  60  and  70,  but  in  the  first  term  of 
the  present  year  hail  dwindled  to  42.  Of  these  9  were  preparing 
for  the  law  certificate  and  3  for  the  survey  examination,  thus 
leaving  only  30,  of  whom  12  were  girls,  ])ursuing  a  course  in  Arts. 
Of  the  law  students,  whose  connection  with  the  College  may  i)e 
described  as  slender  and  incidental,  2  were  at  Durban,  four  hours 
off  1\\'  train,  and  th(>  Professor  has  to  divide  his  time  l)etween 
the  two  centres.  The  Natal  Law  Society  is  represented  on  the 
Coniicil  Mild  gives  some  assistance  to  the  College.  But  as  students 
wiiO' ()l)lain  the  law  certificate,  serve  their  articles,  and  attend  the 
.sittings  of  the  Court,  are  entitled  in  that  Province  to  ])ractise  in 
all  Courts,  there  being  no  distinction  between  advocates  and  attor 
iieys,  there  is  no  inducement  to  read  for  a  degree  in  law,  and 
legal  studies  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  rise  to  a  higher  ])lane 
ibaii  ])rofessional  requirements. 

145.  The  College  entry  this  year  ai)pears  to  have  sufTered  with 
special  severity  from  the  havoc  worked  by  the  matriculation  ])aper 
in  Dutch.  It  soems  to  have  proved  too  much  for  most  of  the  can- 
diflates  Avitli  whom,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Natal,  that  language 
is  not  the  mother-tongue.  The  Maritzburg  College,  for  instance, 
we  were  told,  presented  20  candidates,  of  whom  only  5  passed, 
and  10  out  of  the  15  failures  were  rejiorted  to  have  been  in  that 
pa])er.  The  experience  of  Hilton  College  was  similar,  although 
both  these  schools  are  stated  to  provide  competent  Dutch  teaching 
for  their  jmpils.  It  seems  only  fair,  in  view  of  the  Ct)llege  figures, 
to  mention  this  circumstance   as   to   some   extent    accounting   for 

'the  diminution  which  has  occurred.  We  made  rather  full  inquiries 
as  to  the  position  of  secondary  education  in  the  Province.  The 
evidence  on  the  whole  produced  the  impression  that  in  Natal,  as 
in  the  Free  State,  there  is  at  present  a  sufficient  suj^ply  of  fairly 
well  equi))])ed  high  schools  to  make  it  probable  that  there  will  be, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  nuinlx'r 
of  those  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  university  teach- 
ing now  afforded. 

14(i.  The  College  possesses  a  staff  of  8  Professors— the  Professor 
of  Zoology  is  also  Director  of  the  Government  Museum  and  is  not 
a  full-time  Professor — and  2  Lecturers.  The  Professors  at  jiresent 
have  no  locus  stanrJi  on  the  College  Council.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  they  made  rather  a  strong  representation,  and  wo  gathered, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  members  of  the  Council,  that 
there  would  be  no  oljjection  to  some  amendment  in  the  Act,  enabliuLT 
this  to  be  conceded.  (')  The  energies  of  the  staff  are  necessarily 
divided  between  many  small  classes  and  a  multiplicity  of  subjects. 
One  Professor,  for  instance,  has  to  combine  the  teaching  of  Botany 
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and  Geoloi?^',  whicli,  wo  prcsumo,  can  only  have  a  somewhat  remote 
connection  in  the  fossil  period.  The  flora  of  the  Province  are 
interestin<i  and  distinctive  and  the  Professor  should  have  more 
leisuie  foi-  their  invest iyation.  We  can  only  add,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  future  of  the  Colleue  must  larj^ely  depend  on  the  amount 
of  local  support  which  it  obtains  and  the  extent  to  which  its  work 
is  appreciated  l)\  tlic  European  population  of  the  Province.  It 
should  cc^'tainly  he  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  of  demonstratinu 
its  usefulness  and  eidistiny  such  supi)ort.  Perhaps  the  most  ui-uent 
requirement  of  the  Maritzbury  Colleo;e,  as  of  the  Grey  Colhijic,  atthc 
j)resent  sta^e  in  its  develo))m('nt,  is  a  l)etter  equipnuMit  in  the  way 
of  books.  Without  endorsinjj-  the  somewhat  sweeping  dictum  of 
Carlyle,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  modern  University,  if  not  a 
"University  of  books,"  must  l)e  crami)ed  and  hamjK'red  in  every 
l)ranch  of  its  activities  unless  a  <jood  collection  of  the  best  literature 
is  available  for  refeience.  South  Africa  does  not  seem  as  yet  to 
have  i)roduced  a  Carnegie;  but  it  v.'ould  be  difficult  to  suu^cst  an 
object  to  which  the  liberality  of  benefactors  could  lu'  more  usefully 
applied  than  that  of  im]H-oving  the  equipment  of  our  University 
Collefjes  in  this  essential  feature. 

147.  Before  leaving-  the  subject  of   Natal,  we  feel    that  a  word  }'^;;^"^'J"""'""" 
should  he  added  with  regard  to  the  Technical  Institute  at  Durban. 

which  we  had  an  o]iportunity  of  visiting.  We  can  oidy  make  a 
imssing  reference  to  the  interesting  evid(>nce  of  the  Chairman.  Dr. 
Campbell— to  whom  the  ince})tion  and  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
largely  attributable— and  the  Princi))al,  Mr.  Narbeth.  Tluu-e  can 
be  no  doul)t  that  the  Institute  has  done,  and  is  doing  in  increasing 
measure,  much  work  of  a  highly  meritorious  description.  It  has 
had  an  educative  influence  on  local  opinion,  which  now  fully  realises 
the  value  of  vocational  training  and  continuation  classes,  and  is 
calculated  to  form  a  useful  link,  in  one  of  our  most  impoi'tant 
business  centres,  between  general  education  and  the  various 
branches  of  technology. 

148.  The  evolution  of  higher  education  in  the  Transvaal,  though  Higher K-inoation in 
a  matter  of  very  recent  histoiy,  has  been  exceptionail\'  C(»m))licated.  coun.ii  ..f  E.inca- 
Some  of  its  aspects  ai'e  briefly  t'pitonused  in  tlie  introducloiy  matter*'"" 
published  in  the  Calendars  of  the  present  University  Clollegc  and 

School  of  Mines.  There  are  si)ecial  reasons  which  constrain  us 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  some  length,  as  the  present  situation  can- 
not be  properly  api)reciated  without  some  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  it  has  ai'is(>n.  Its  genesis  may  perha))s  b(> 
traced  to  the  oi'ganisation  at  Johanneslnirg  of  a  Council  of  Education, 
established  by  certain  mining  companies  and  private  individuals, 
mainly  with  the  object  of  suppkMuenting  the  provision  which  then 
existed  for  ])i'imary  education  on  the  ^^  itwatersrand.  This  liody 
came  into  existence  in  1895,  and  its  bistoiy,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  I'etlccts  I  lie  greatest  credit  on  the  public;  spirit,  the  energy 
and  the  abilitx'  of  all  concerned  in  its  institulion  and  nchninistr.a 
tion.  Refoic  the  war,  a  fund  of  al)out  tSO.OOO  had  been  raised  for 
the  purposes  contemplated,  priuuiry  education  was  supjioitcd. 
science  class(\s  were  started,  and  a  high  school  set  on  foot.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  work  of  the  Council  was  resumed  on 
a  wider  scali"  and  in  100(3  it  was  incorporated  by  a  colonial  enact- 
ment. 

[U.G.  42— '14.] 
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Commission ofi 903.         -(49   Meaiiwhilo,  ill  1902,  the  co-operation  of  its  members  had 

1  he  School  01  Mines.  .  ,_,  ._,^  ..,,  ,.  « 

been  enhsted  by  the  T)ei)artmenf  of  Education  m  the  prei)aration  oi 
a  scheme  for  Technical  Education.  As  a  sequel  to  this,  a  Comniis- 
sion  was  a])pointed  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of  higher 
education  in  the  Colony.  The  Tommission,  which  re])oi'ted  in  1903, 
recommended  the  establishment  at  Johannesburu  of  a  Polytechnic, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  School  of  Mines,  and  that  a  site 
shoidd  also  be  acquired,  within  reasonable  distance  of  botli  Johan 
neslmro;  and  Pretoria,  foi-  a  teaching;  Univei-sity,  which  should 
include  in  its  sco^^e  an  Agricultural  School,  laboratories  foi' 
chemistry  and  pathology,  and  a  Normal  School  for  teachers.  Tn 
the  following  yeai',  in  accordance  with  the  first  recommendation,  a 
Technical  Institute  was  estal)lished  at  Johannesburg,  to  which  11h> 
work  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Kimbeiley  was  transferred.  In  1906, 
the  Institute,  with  the  approval  of  the  Government,  by  a  d(>ed  regis- 
tered at  Pretoria — among,  it  may  be  conjectured,  the  acta  divcrsa — 
was  designated  by  the  new  title  of  "'  The  Transvaal  University  Col- 
lege." In  the  same  year,  a  conference,  convened  bv  the  University , 
was  held  at  Cape  To^^^l  to  consider  a  co-ordinating  scheme  for 
mining  and  engineering  studies,  some  branches  of  which  had  been 
taken  up  at  Cape  Town,  and  ari-angements  were  made  for  a  com- 
plete syllabus  of  the  subject,  the  latter  portion  of  the  course  to  l)e 
taken  at  Johannesburg.  In  1907,  the  erection  of  the  present  build 
ings  was  commenced,  on  the  convenient  site  at  Johannesburg  i)r(^- 
sented  by  the  Government,  as  oi'iginally  contemplated,  on  Plein 
Square.  The  cost  of  erection  and  e(pu])ment  was  defrayed  by  a 
grant  of  £fiO,000  from  the  Council  of  Education  and  €30.000  from  the 
Government.  The  building  was  o])ened  in  1909.  The  buildings 
and  (equipment,  including  subsequent  additions,  are  now  valued  at 
about  £105,000. 

Donation  an  1  Be-  -|  5Q  ^|  ||^^^  poiut  iu  our  narrative,  it  mav  be  convenient  to  refer 

quest  liy  Mr.  Alrred   ...  .,  ,.  ',,  ,«  ,  ,.  ,•  n  -\:r         k  m         -i 

Beit,  to  the  donatu)n  and  l)equest.  foi'  educational  purposes,  of  Mr.  Alfred 

Beit.  Mr.  Beit,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  the  foundations  of  whose 
fortune  had  been  laid  through  his  connection  with  the  diamond 
industrv  at  Kimberley  and  built  up  through  his  connection  with  tlie 
gold  industry  at  Johannesburg,  was  also  a  man  of  great  public  spirit, 
to  which  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  has  elsewhere,  on  an 
appropriate  occasion,  borne  his  testimonv.  Philanthrojiv  is  a  hack- 
neyed word;  but  it  was  the  desire  of  Alfred  Beit  to  be  written,  in 
the  simple  terms  of  his  epitaph,  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men ; 
he  was  a  man  who  did  liberal  things,  and  l)y  liberal  thin<2s  his 
memory  will  stand.  Like  his  friend  and  partner.  Sir  Julius 
Wernher.  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, in  all  its  aspects,  to  the  welfare  of  the  communitv.  Acting 
on  this  conviction,  he  made  a  gift  of  the  Frankenwald  Estate,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg,  to  which  great  value  was 
then  attached,  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  deed  of  gift  was  dated  in  London,  in  December,  1904.  and 
the  land  was  conveved  to  trustees  "to  be  used  in  perpetuitv  bv  the 
Government  of  the  Transvaal  for  educational  purposes  of  all  kinds 
and  solely  and  only  for  such  i^urposes."  Provision  was  also  made 
for  its  transfer  to  anv  Universitv  or  other  Bodv  which  might  be 
created  or  constituted  for  carrving  out  such  purposes  on  the  land 
rionated.  Bv  a  will  made  in  the  following  year,  he  bequeathed 
C200,000  to  the  Universitv  of  Johannesburg   for   the  building   and 
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equipment  of  University  buildintis.  with  the  necessary  communica- 
tions, on  the  site  at  Fi-ankenwald.  "The  income  of  such  £200,000," 
the  bequest  went  on,  was  "  io  he  applied  meanwhile  for  educational 
])rojects  as  the  Board  of  Education  at  Johannesburo;  ma\'  determine, 
Init  if  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  my  death  the  said  £200.000 
shall  not  have  l)een  a[)plied  in  such  building;  and  e(iuipmenl  as 
aforesaid,  then  this  legacy  shall  lapse  and  fall  into  my  residuary 
estate." 

151.  At  this  time,  it  will  he  remembered,  not  onlv  was  there  no  *^'"'*;"""<^*'°°  "^  *»*• 
University  at  Johannesburg,  but  the  Technical  Institute  had  not  yet 

i('('t'iv(>d  the  designation  of  "  University  College."  Neither  indeed 
was  theie  at  Joliannesburg  any  Boartl  of  Education.  The  bequest 
tliei'efore,  as  so  often  happens,  i)oth  as  to  pi'iuci])al  and  income,  was 
inipei'illed  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  em))loyed  Ijy  the  testatoi'. 
lUit  on  application  to  the  Court  it  was  held  that  he  clearly  intended, 
when  speaking  of  the  Board,  to  refer  to  the  Council  of  Education, 
in  the  work  of  which  he  had  taken  considerable  interest.  Mi'.  Beit 
died  on  July  16,  190(5.  The  income,  amounting  to  £8,000  a  year,  has 
up  to  the  present  been  received  by  the  Council.  Should  no  further 
development  take  place,  the  bequest  will  lapse  in  July,  1910.  and  the 
])rincipal  will  revert  to  the  residuary  legatee,  a  brother  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Otto  Beit. 

152.  Tt  was  in  August,  1907,  or  about  a  year  after  the  decease  of  ^"P"^'"o°*'''r,vui 
Mr.  Beit,  that  the  foundation  stone  of  what  is  now  the  School  of  Education. 
Mines  was  laid   at  Johannesbui'g  by  Eord   Sell)orne.     But   shorth' 

l)efore  this  a  Departmental  Committee  had  ))een  appointed  l)y  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  General  Smuts,  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
the  organisation  of  higher  education  in  the  Transvaal.  The  investi- 
gation was  l)ased  on  an  "informal  memorandum"  on  the  subject 
which  had  been  prepared  liy  the  Minister.  (')  Mr.  Adamson.  then 
as  now  Director  of  lulucation,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Smith,  Director  of  Agriculture,  was  among  the  representatives  of 
the  Government,  and  the  University  College  was  represented  by 
four  nominees.  The  Committee,  in  September.  1907.  submitted  a 
unanimous  report  in  favour  of  a  tripartite  division  of  the  work  of 
the  University  College  into,  (a)  Agricultural  Courses  at  Frankenwald 
or  elsewhere,  (i^)  Literary  and  Science  Courses  at  Pretoria,  and  (r) 
Technical  Courses  at  Johannesburg.  (")  The  Frankenwald  Estate 
was  then  valued  at  over  £70.000.  or.  includino-  adjoininu'  land  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  at  over  £90.000.  ")  no  allcnvance  beins: 
made  for  "appreciation  on  account  of  growth  of  plantations,  vines, 
fruit-ti'ees.  etc."  B\it  this  part  of  the  proposals,  with  regard  to 
agricultural  courses,  which  was  formulated  in  accordance  with  the 
sugsfestion  of  the  Minister,  seems  to  have  proved  impivacticable. 
Nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Beit's 
munificence.  The  value  placed  on  the  estate  has  fallen  to  a  com- 
paratively small  amount,  probablv  at  pi'esent.  according  to  the 
evidence  adduced,  not  exceedin":  £20.000  ;  (')  and  further  investi- 
gation seems  to  have  shown  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  suitable 
for  the  purposes  recommended  by  the  Committee. 


(')  See  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Organisation  of  Higher  Ediioation  in  the  Trnnsvonl.  pp.  ri,  6- 

T.n.   24— lOO.S. 
f-)  Corrpspondenoe.   Ae..   pp.    7-1'-'. 
n  Th.  p.  21. 
(•)  Phillips.   0-    :101.5:   CiilliMi.   fiOO-'-filOn. 
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Work    at   Piptoii.i  ] 53    j,^  jj^(.  foUowiiiii  voai'  liowcvov,  ill  ficcovdance  with   ilicir 

and     Johannesburg.  ,  1     i-       '       "   r'      •  •<  i  ■        i.- 1.     i      \  , 

Legislation ofi '.1 10.  secoiiu  rocoiunu'iidat lou,  I  invcisily  classes  wciv  instituted  al 
I'reloria,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  department  of  Arts  and  Science, 
as  distiuyuished  from  the  depaitinent  of  applied  scienc(>s  at 
Johanuesl)uig.  Both  were  placetl  under  the  control  of  the  Council 
of  the  University  ('t)llo'ge,  which  was  then  reorganised,  with  an  equal 
repi-esentation  of  the  two  centres.  The  work  in  Arts,  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  teaching  .staff,  was  transferred  to  I'reloria.  The 
arrangement  however  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  many  difficulties 
and  a  certain  amount  of  fiiction.  In  the  course  of  its  last  Session, 
in  1910,  the  Transvaal  Parliament  \'oted  funds  for  the  erection  of 
permanent  College  l)iiildings,  on  a  valuable  site  presented  by  the 
("orpoiation  in  the  eastern  sul)url)s  of  Pretoria,  which  were  coni- 
])leted  and  opened  in  the  following  year.  By  enactments  of  even 
date  the  designation  of  "  University  College  "  was  transferred  to  the 
institution  at  Pretoria,  while  the  Department  at  Johannesburg  was 
re-incorporated  as  the  "  South  African  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology." Since  then,  the  two  institutions,  each  with  its  own 
govei-ning  body,  have  ha;l  no  official  connection,  and  each  has 
pursued  its  own  independent  course.  There  has  necessarily  been 
some  duplication  of  teaching,  in  respect  both  to  the  first  year's  work' 
and  more  advanced  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  physics  and 
inorganic  chemistry.  But  on  the  whole  both  College  and  School 
may  claim  to  have  made  good  pi'ogress  in  their  ies])ective  spheres, 
allowance  l)eing  made  in  the  case  of  the  former  for  the  short  period 
of  its  exMstence. 


Mines 


The    School    of  IS-J..  For  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  history  during  the  last 

few  years,  and  the  present  acti\ities,  the  ])rogramme,  jirospects  and 
policies,  of  the  School  of  Mines  we  must  refer  to  the  information 
contained  in  its  Calendar  and  the  evidence  obtained  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Council  and  Senate  of  tlie  School  and  of  the  Johannes- 
burg Council  of  Education.  The  latter  body,  besides  granting 
600.000  to  the  building  fund,  has  found  itself  in  a  position  to  make 
further  contributions  from  time  to  time,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
€20,000  in  support  of  the  work  of  the  School.  This  assistance  has 
been  of  very  great  value.  The  aim  of  the  Council  has  been  the 
])romotion  of  educational  work  in  all  its  branches.  It  began  with 
the  primary  schools  on  the  Witwatersrand  and  its  disbursements 
last  year  included  a  grant  in  aid  of  Miss  Tucker's  ethnological 
research  among  the  IJottentots  of  the  h'ichterveld.  (')  The  school 
of  Mines,  it  will  be  remembered,  besides  pre])aiing  its  day  students, 
ft)]'  whom  a  hostel  has  I)een  providiHl,  on  the  heights  of  Parktown,  at 
"  Sunnyside,"  for  the  profession  of  engineering  in  all  its  branches, 
and  supplying  a  comprehensive  training  for  which  Johanneslmrg 
affoi'ds  exceptional  facilities,  also  i)r()vides  a  large  and  varied  course 
of  instruction  in  continuatit)n  classes,  held  in  the  evening  at  centres 
extending  all  along  the  reef.  These  classes  were  attended  in  the 
first  part  of  last  year  liy  some  1,500  students.  Owing  to  the  industrial 
troubles  which  unhappily  ensued,  entailing  a  (liminution  in  the 
number  of  apprentices  and  a  general  feeling  of  unrest,  there  has 
since  then  i)een  a  Cf)nsiderable  falling  off  in  numbers,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  prove  only  temporary.     Much  t)f  this  work  is  undertaken 

(')  This  Imly,  it  nuiy  l>e  iiot<»(l,  was  the  holder  of  a  t'rull  scliolarsliip.  awaiiled  in  lOl.'l.  Thesp  .sHiolnr- 
ships.  of  tlip  value  of  not  lesw  than  £:JO(l  pi.,  and  tenable  fi>r  three  (or  four)  years,  are  piven 
"  for  the  piirpiise  <if  earrjnng  out  special  «iirk  of  a  literary  or  scieutifie  nature."  They  are 
axvarileil  throutrh  the  .S..-V.  Collef.'e,  Imt  are  .1  len  to  all  students  in  the  t'nion  and  may  he  held'at 
any  place  approved  by  the  (College  Council.  Thev'  are  among  the  very  fow  subventions  of  original 
research  at  present  existing  in  South  Africa. 
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by  external  teachers;  but  some  of  it,  implying  a  good  deal  of  travel- 
ling, falls  on  the  permanent  staflf  of  the  School,  whose  time  is  fully, 
and  perhaps  rather  more  than  fully,  occupied  with  the  instruction 
of  their  pupils.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  concentrate  the  more 
advanced  portion  of  the  evening  studies,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the 
School  itself,  but  the  class-room  accommodation  is  in  some  cases 
inadequate  and  some  of  the  lectures  have  consequently  to  be 
repeated.  The  work  done  by  the  School  in  this  direction,  and  the 
raising  of  the  educational  stancUird  throughout  the  community  which 
it  implies,  is  work  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance;  it  has  doubtless  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  enlisting 
the  support  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

155.  The  financial  position  of  the  School  cannot  however  be  Financial postion. 
described   as  satisfactory.     So  far  as  the  actual   figures  are   con- 
cerned, the  balance  sheet  somewhat  closely  resembles  that  of  the 

South  African  College  (see  par.  87  svjrra).  The  School  depends  much 
more  than  the  Colleges  we  have  recently  been  considering  on  re- 
sources other  than  the  subsidies  of  the  State.  Last  year,  the 
revenue  from  all  sources  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  about 
£25,600,  of  which  £15,600  was  contributed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, £1,000  by  the  Municipality,  and  a  special  grant— for  the 
salan'  of  a  Professor — of  a  similar  amount  by  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. The  balance  of  about  £8,000  was  mainly  derived  from  the 
fees  of  students.  The  accounts  for  the  year  show  a  deljit  balance, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  College,  of  about  £3,000.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  administration  to  be  other  than  eco- 
nomical ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  evidence,  (')  and  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  supplied,  is  that,  if  efficiency  is  to  be 
maintained,  some  augmentation  of  revenue,  from  one  source  or 
another,  must  be  sought.  The  Council  of  Education,  which  has 
given  so  much  help  in  the  past,  may  be  less  able  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  The  Council,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  reason  to  appre- 
hend at  an  early  date  a  large  reduction  in  its  own  income  owing 
to  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  it  was  held  entitled 
to  receive  the  income  of  the  Beit  bequest.  The  School  of  Mines 
may  therefore  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  any  additional  subvention 
for  which  it  may  be  able  to  make  out  a  case. 

156.  We  have  now  sketched  the  develo])ments  of  higher  edu-     Agricultural  Coi- 
cation  in  the    Transvaal,    both    general    and    technolotrical,    l)oth  '®"^' 

before  and  since  Union.  Meanwhile,  although  the  Frankenwald 
scheme  has  fallen  through,  the  imi)ortance  of  making  further  and 
better  provision  for  higher  education  in  agricultural  science  re- 
mains uncontested.  It  is  really  not  a  question  of  whether  such 
provision  should  l)e  made,  but  of  ways  and  means,  of  when  and 
where.  The  Corporation  of  Pretoria  has  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  educational  purposes  a  large  l)lock  of  their  commonage, 
on  which  a  very  high  value  has  been  placed.  On  portion  of  this 
area  the  University  College  has  been  built,  while  it  was  in  con- 
templation that  an  Agricultural  College  should  be  erected  on  an 
adjacent  site  at  Groene  Kloof.  For  this  purpose  the  Transvaal 
Legislature,  also  in  its  last  ordinary  Session,  voted  the  sum  of 
£100.000.  to  be  derived  from  the  repayment  of  advances  made  from 
the  Re])atriation  Fund,  and  this  amount  mav  be  regarded  as  having 
been  "ear-marked"  for  such  purposes.  The  project  was  further 
defined  by  an   enactment  which   provided   for   the   establishment 

(  )  See   Corstorphino,    pp.    313-315. 
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at  Pretoria  of  a  Collegp  of  Agriculture,  of  Avhich  the  object  was 
to  be  to  provide  instruction  "  in  Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Science  and  allied  suljjects  ....  and  to  assist  investigation  and 
research  in  connection  therewith."  The  land  donated  by  the  Muni- 
cipalitv  for  agricultural  education  was  to  be  vested  in  the  proposed 
College.  (') 

Situation  and  con-         157.  It  a})pears  however  that  the  Repatriation  Fund  has  not  yet 
u^ive"sity""     ""been  liquidated  and  the  money  is  not  at  present  available.    Ques- 
tions moreover,  we  vinderstand,  have  arisen  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  site,  and  negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  ground,  Ijetween 
the  Government  and  the  Corporation,  are  understood  to  be  on  foot. 
These  are  ol)viously  points  of  detail  on  which  it  would  be  super- 
erogatory for  the  Commission,  with  the  limited  information  in  its 
possession,   to  express  an  opinion.      We  have,   however,  received 
strong     representations    on    the    general    question    from    members 
both  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  College.     With  regard  to  these 
representations,  and  the  whole  question  of  Agricultural  Science, 
we  can  but  refer  to  the  general  observations  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted in  discussing  the  j^resent  i)osition  and  future  operations  of 
the  College  at  Stellenbosch.     We  cannot  but  feel  that,  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with,  or  disparaging,  the  useful  operations  of 
the  Agricultural  School  and  Exjierimental  Farm  at  Potchefstroom, 
there  is  room  in  the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  at  the  Cape,  for  the 
contemplated  College,  and  that  the  more  intimate  its  alliance  with 
the  activities  of  the  University  the  greater  is  the  proljability  of  its 
efficient  discharge  of  the  true  functions  of  such  an  institution.    In 
resjiect   to  both   equipment  and   teaching  staff  as  well  as  to   the 
necessary  accommodation   for  students,   the  closer  such   relations 
the  more  o])portunities  will  probably  occur  for  judicious  economy 
in  original  outlav,  thus  leaving  a  reserve  fund  available  for  develop- 
ments in  such  directions  as  experience  may  prove  most  useful. 

'•  The  root-idea.  158.  With  regard  to  the  whole  complex  of  higher  education  in 

the  Transvaal,  literary  and  scientific,  technical  and  agricultural, 
"the  root-idea  of  the  scheme,"  as  adumbrated  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  "to  carry  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  work  at  the  centres  where  they  would  l)e  most  likely  to  attract 
the  largest  number  of  students,  and  where  the  educational  condi- 
tions are  most  favouraljle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  through 
a  common  institution  and  a  common  council  unity  of  educational 
aim  and  effort."  The  factors  of  the  i)roblem,  as  the  writer  himself 
appears  to  have  recognised,  underwent  some  change  after  the 
establishment  of  Union;  but  "the  root-idea"  still  appears  to  be  an 
ideal  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  some  effort  should  be  made  to  realise. 

Veterinary  Science.  159.  Should  it  prove  possible,  soouer  or  later,  to  give  effect,  in 

one  shape  or  another,  to  the  representations  we  have  received, 
and  to  establish  Faculties  of  Agriculture,  both  at  Stellenbosch  and 
Pretoria,  some  specialisation,  or  apportionment  of  different 
branches  of  research,  as  between  the  two  centres,  might  be  found 
expedient.  Stellenbosch  appears  to  be  specially  suitable  for  in- 
vestigations connected  with  viticulture,  fruit  cultui'e,  intensive 
culture,  the  ]')ro])erties  of  soils,  the  production  of  cereals,  their  im- 
munisation from  disease,  and  prophylactic  measures  against  insect 
pests.     Among  subjects  to  which  prominence  might  be  given  at 

(')  The  University  College  Act  is  Act  1,  the  Agricultural  College  Act  is  Act  3,  and  the  School  of  Mines 
Act  is  Act  4,  of  1910. 
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Pretoria,  as  contemplated  1)V  the  Transvaal  Statute,  is  that  of 
Veterinary  Science.  The  report  of  the  London  Commission  (pars. 
73,  180,  181),  indicates  some  of  the  difficulties  of  linking  up  the 
work  of  a  University  with  that  of  a  Research  Institute  such  as  that 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Arnold  Theiler,  has  acquired  so 
high  a  reputation  at  Onderste  Poort,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pretoria.  But 
the  need  experienced  throughout  South  Africa  of  a  better  supply 
of  competent  veterinary  surgeons,  both  in  the  public  service  and 
in  private  practice,  is  strongly  urged  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Cape  Town  of  the  Agi'icultural 
Association  of  the  Province.  C)  In  England  also  it  appears  that  at 
present  the  supply  of  suitably  qualified  candidates  is  far  from  ade- 
quate, and  we  think  some  special  effort  should  be  made,  and 
special  inducements  and  facilities  ofTered,  for  our  own  students, 
acquainted  with  the  languages,  customs  and  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try, to  obtain  the  necessary  training  and  qualification  for  this  im- 
portant field  of  work.  On  this  point,  and  on  the  Ijest  methods  of 
attaining  this  object,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Arnold 
Theiler,  which  deserves  careful  consideration.  Xo  difficulty  exists 
as  to  the  preliminary  biological  studies,  which  are  common  to  agri- 
cultural, medical  and  veterinaiy  science.  AVhether  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  provide  the  somewhat  costly  equipment  and  the 
professorial  staff,  which  would  be  required  for  the  study  at  Pre- 
toria of  physiology  and  anatomy,  including  comparative  anatomy 
and  histology,  and  of  certain  branches  of  bacteriology,  or  whether 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  present  to  concentrate  such  studies 
at  Cape  Town,  is  mainly  a  question  of  expense  and  of  the  probable 
extent  to  which  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  duplication  of 
such  courses.  The  organisation  at  Onderste  Poort  might  be  ex- 
tended, in  respect  to  field  work,  laboratories  and  staff,  and  it  might 
thus  be  made  ])ossible  for  young  men,  after  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies,  to  be  there  trained  for  a  diploma  in  veterinary 
science. 

160.  The  question  of  the  relative  sphere  of  University  and  Bacteriological  re- 
departmental  instruction  and  research,  in  this  and  other  branches  ^^"''^' 
of  inquiry,  is  one  on  which  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  England,  as  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  recent  discussion  of  a  proposal  "  that  further 
research  in  swine  fever  should  be  undertaken  at  one  or  more 
university  centres  as  well  as  at  the  Government  laboratory."  (-) 
This  proposition  was  supported  by  such  eminent  authorities,  con- 
nected with  Universitv  work  at  Cambridge  and  London,  as  Sir 
Clifford  Allbutt,  Dr.  Nuttall  and  Dr.  Starling.  While  there  was 
some  trenchant  criticism  of  departmental  methods,  with  their 
inherent  limitations,  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  close  connection 
between  animal  and  human  medicine.  Such  connection  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  work  of  Pasteur,  his  investigations  of  such  diseases 
as  anthrax  and  rallies,  and  tliat  of  the  Institut  which  bears  his  name. 
We  might  also  refer  to  the  invaluable  discoveries  of  the  Schools  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  at  Liverpool  and  London,  for  the  establishment 
of  which  the  Empire  is  so  largely  indelited  to  the  prescience  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  services  rendered  to  humanity — and  especially  to  the  European 

(')  See  Cape  Times.  i[av  22,   1914. 
{')  See  Times.  Jlav  4.  1914. 
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colonisation  of  ti()|)ical  and  sul)-tiopi('al  climates — l)y  the  investi- 
gations of  the  eiiology  of  certain  diseases,  the  channels  of  propa- 
gation, and  the  ajjpropriate  prophylactics,  which  are  associated  with 
such  names  as  those  of  Sir  Ronald  Koss  and  Sir  David  Bruce.  We 
need  scarcely  refer  to  the  micro-biological  researches  of  Metchnikof? 
or  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Bozzolo,  of  Turin.  We  may  perhaps  add 
another  illustration  from  certain  investigations  now  being  made  into 
the  causes  of  "Malta,"  or  "  undulant  fever,"  which,  traced  to  a 
l)acillus  found  in  the  milk  of  a  goat,  is  said  to  be  becoming  endemic 
among  portions  of  our  fainiing  population.  Once  more,  recent 
experiments,  as  we  are  infoinied,  carried  on  at  one  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  have  suggested  a  possil)le  connection  between  "  gal-lam- 
ziekte "  in  stock  and  a  deficiency  in  the  system  of  a  certain 
"  vitamcn,"  the  lack  of  which  engenders  "  beri-beri "  in  human 
beings.  Having  regard  to  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  matter,  it  may 
possibly  be  worth  while  to  suggest  that  the  training  obtainable  at 
the  Institute  for  Veterinary  llesearch  might  in  some  cases  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  course  of  post-graduate  study  at  the  Institution  for 
Human  Bacteriology  which,  on  the  suggestion  or  with  the  approval, 
as  we  understand,  of  such  authorities  as  Sir  Almroth  Wright  and 
Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  has  been  organised  at  Johannesburg  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Watkins  Pitchford.  All  these  are  topics  to 
which,  with  our  limited  knowledge  and  restricted  opportunities  for 
inquiry,  we  feel  that  we  can  only  make  the  most  cursory  and  super- 
ficial allusion.  But  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  suggest,  in  view  of 
the  high  importance  of  the  matter,  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
correlation  of  University  work  with  the  higher  branches  of  agri- 
cultural, veterinary  and  bacteriological  research  might  be  referred, 
for  special  investigation  and  report,  to  a  small  committee  of  experts. 

The  University  and  161.  Tlic  (Ufficulty  of  establishing  any  such  correlation  between 
the  School  of  Mines,  ^j^^  tcchuologlcal  work  at  Johannesl)urg  and  the  activities  of  the 
University  College  at  Pretoria  has  been  enhanced  by  various  circum- 
stances, on  which  we  need  not  dwell,  connected  with  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  the  two  institutions,  the  history  of  which  we  have 
briefly  sketched.  We  shall  have  to  revert  to  the  matter  in  our 
survey  of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Meanwhile,  we  may  point  out 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled  at  the  School 
of  Mines  arc  reading  for  examinations  in  law.  Their  connection 
with  the  School  appears  to  be  of  an  incidental  character  owing  to 
their  residence  at  Johannesburg.  They  are  all  at  present  matricu- 
lated students  of  the  Cape  University  and  in  some  cases  it  might  be 
found  practicable  for  the  same  lecturer,  if  he  gave  his  full  time  to 
the  work,  to  give  courses  in  both  centres.  We  think  that  the  Matricu- 
lation, under  the  modified  conditions  suggested  in  paragraph  68,  by 
which  Latin  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  those  proposing  to 
qualify  in  applied  science  for  their  future  calling,  might  akso  pro- 
perly i)e  required  as  an  entrance  qualification  for  students  for  the 
diploma.  Such  students  can  now  take  the  first  year's  course  at  any 
of  the  University  Colleges,  and,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently 
indicated,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

The  degree  of  B.sc.  162.  "\Ve  think  also  that  the  School  of  Mines  should  be  entitled, 

under  certain  conditions,  to  present  their  own  students,  so  matricu- 
lated, after  satisfactorily  completing  their  course,  for  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  in  Engineering.     The  diploma  now  awarded  by  the  School  no 
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doubt  proves  a  sufficient  qualification  for  those  seeking  employment 
on  the  Mines;  but  the  prestige  attached  to  a  University  degree  must 
count  for  something,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  present  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  diploma  students  also  present  themselves 
for  the  University  examination.  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  present  arrangement  should  be  capable  of  some  readjustment, 
which  would  impiove  the  academical  status  of  the  students  at 
Johannesburg  and  l)ring  the  University  and  the  School  into  closer 
contact.  The  main  point  on  which  to  insist  is  that  the  tests  of  com- 
petence in  such  work  as  engineering,  in  all  its  branches,  must  be 
mainly  of  an  internal  character.  On  this  point,  we  are  content  to 
adopt  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  London  Commission.  "We  are 
inclined,"  as  they  put  it,  '"  to  Ijelieve  that  changes  will  need  to  be 
made  in  the  existing  conditions  for  graduation.  The  efficiency  of 
engineering  and  other  technological  studies  depends  so  much  upon 
the  actual  performances  of  the  student  during  his  period  of  education, 
depends,  in  other  words,  so  nuich  upon  the  development  of  his 
ability  to  do  things  rather  than  to  iemem])er  them,  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  include  the  record  of  his  work  as  part  of  the  test 
upon  which  the  degree  is  granted.  We  believe  that  the  trend  of 
opinion  among  University  teachers  of  all  subjects  is  to  lay  increasing 
weight  upon  Ihe  value  of  the  record,  and  our  own  estimate  of  its 
importance  is  shown  by  the  provisions  we  have  recommended  for  the 
freedom  of  the  professor  to  examine  his  students  under  a  general 
supervision  by  the  Faculty.  In  the  case  of  engineering  and  other 
technological  studies,  however,  no  practical  examination  of  satis- 
factory range  can  l)e  devised,  and  an  adequate  test  is  therefore 
impossible  if  the  record  is  omitted,"(')  If  the  prescribed  syllabus 
is  satisfactory,  if  such  records  are  systematically  preserved,  from 
term  to  term,  for  sul)sequent  reference,  and  if  the  student,  during 
his  course  as  a  whole,  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  assiduity 
and  competence  to  those  under  whose  instruction  and  supervision 
his  work  is  done,  and  if  the  final  written  test  is  passed  with  the  con- 
currence and  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  representative  of  the  University, 
the  student  should  be  entitled  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  a 
graduate. 

163.  Before  quitting  the  field  of  higher  education  in  the  Trans-  The  Potchefsi room 
vaal,  a  few  words  may  here  be  added  with  reference  to  the  College  "*°"°"y- 
Department  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  I'otchefstroom.  This 
Seminary,  founded  by  the  Reformed  Church,  was  formerly  conducted 
at  Burghersdorp  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where  it  will  still  be  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  propaganda,  not  exclusively 
theological,  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Cachet.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  removed 
to  Potchefstroom,  where  it  appears  to  flourish  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
the  College  Department,  there  are  at  present  al)OUt  40  matriculated 
students,  who  take  the  ordinary  courses  in  arts  and  science  for  the 
examinations  of  the  University,  which  some  of  the  former  students 
have  passed  with  distinction.  There  is  a  staff  of  four  Professors 
and  two  assistants,  and  the  curriculum  includes  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, history,  literature  and  Dutch.  The  institution.  l)eing 
sectarian,  receives  no  assistance  from  the  State,  and  the  Higher 
Education  (further  provision)  Bill  of  last  year  contained  a 
proviso  that  "no  test  of  leligious  lielief  shall  be  im))osed  on  any 
person  as  a  condition  of  his  becoming  or  continuing  to  be  a  professor, 

(')  Par.   397. 
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lecturer,  teacher,  or  student  of  .  .  .  any  college,  nor  shall  any  pre- 
ference 1)6  given  to  or  advantage  he  withheld  from  any  person  on 
the  ground  of  his  religious  belief."  Such  being  the  attitude  of  the 
State,  the  question  may  arise  whether  the  Potchefstroom  College, 
while  taking  due  precautions  for  securing  the  services  of  teachers 
in  sympathy  with  its  present  tone  and  spirit,  might  not  find  it  advis- 
able to  introduce  some  modification  in  its  constitution  with  a  view 
to  participating  in  the  assistance  extended  to  other  colleges  engaged 
in  similar  work.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  governing  body,  on  whose  behalf  certain  representa- 
tions were  made  to  us  at  Johanesburg.  We  can  only  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  hope  they  expressed  that  any  reorganisation  of 
the  University  system  should  not  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  facilities 
they  now  enjoy.  Should  the  religious  test  be  removed,  there  would 
l)e  little  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  College  a  position  in  the  Trans- 
vaal more  or  less  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Huguenot  College 
in  the  Cape  Province.  Otherwise,  it  may  become  necessary,  with 
no  intentional  disparagement,  to  leave  its  pupils  in  the  category 
of "  external  students,"  in  which  they  appear  at  present,  for  purposes 
of  classification  of  candidates,  to  be  included,  and  which  we  may 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  Position  of  External  Students. 

The  external  student.  164  We  have  surveyed  in  some  detail  the  field  of  academical 
study  and  the  facilities  supplied,  or  which  should  be  supplied,  by 
the  University  or  the  Colleges,  for  its  pursuit.  We  have  now  to 
examine  the  case  of  the  matriculated  student  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  seek  admission  at  a  University 
College,  or  to  reside  there  for  the  period  prescribed.  In  such  cases, 
should  the  University  offer  facilities,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner 
and  under  what  conditions,  for  obtaining  its  degree?  The  position 
of  the  external  student  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  interminable 
deljate  in  the  University  of  London,  where  there  appears  to  be  no 
disposition  to  accept  the  pronouncement  of  the  recent  Commission 
as  the  final  word  in  a  protracted  and  heated  controversy.  The  dis- 
pute in  London  has  largely  turned  upon  the  point  as  to  the  authority 
— whether  the  Senate  or  the  Convocation(') — by  which  the  external 
examinations  should  be  regulated  or  controlled.  This  is  a  question 
as  to  which  difficulties  are  inevitaljle,  l)ut  in  London  the  issue  was 
complicated  by  circumstances,  in  the  history  and  evolution  of  the 
University,  which  need  not  give  us  pause. 

London  degrees.  165.  The  degrccs  of  that  University  were  thrown  open  in  1858  to 

all  candidates  presenting  themselves,  irrespective  of  their  place  of 
education ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Zealand  and  the  University  of  India  were  founded  on 
the  model  of  London  as  it  existed  before  that  date,  and  candidates 
for  degrees  are  there  required,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  terms  in  one  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges,  the  University  of  the  Cape  was  modelled  on  Lon- 
don, as  it  was  after  the  degrees  were  thrown  open,  and  no  such 
requirement  has  with  us  hitherto  been  exacted.  Information  as 
to  the  practice  in  the  various  Australian  Universities,  which  are  all 


(')  It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  these  designations  are  not  used  at  London  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  this  country,  where  we  have  adopted  in  substance  the  phraseology  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
University  of  London  tlie  Senate  is  practically  tlie  governing  body,  exercising  functions  and 
enjoying  powers  similiir  to  tliose  of  oiu'  own  Council. 
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teachino'  Universities  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  of  which  some  do, 
and  some  do  not,  require  compulsory  residence,  or  attendance  at 
lectures,  for  the  B.A.  degree,  will  be  found  in  another  paragraph 
of  the  London  report,  which  constitutes  a  mine  of  information 
on  many  of  the  topics  which  have  been  the  subject  of  our  delibera- 
tions.(') 

100.  The  answer  to  the  i:)rol)lem  of  the  external  student  must  importsnce  of 
largely  depend  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  real  function  of  a  Univer-  ^^s"*'^ ''"'"'"s- 
sity  and  the  real  value  of  its  degrees.  When  the  London  degree 
was  thiown  open,  protests  at  once  arose  from  the  graduates  and 
the  aflfiliated  institutions,  which  laid  stress  upon  the  value  of*  col- 
legiate training.  To  this  the  Senate  rejoined  in  a  report  prepared 
by  Grote  and  Warburton — in  the  days  when  the  worship  of  the 
system  of  examinations  was  at  its  zenith — that  it  was  "for  the  Univer- 
sity to  proclaim  the  comprehensive  principle  that,  while  testing  by 
strict  examination  the  amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  requir- 
ing reasonable  evidence  of  antecedent  continuous  study,  it  would 
no  more  tie  down  the  deserving  student  to  a  few  privileged  Colleges 
than  to  a  particular  religious  creed."  The  evidence  of  "  antecedent 
continuous  study "  which  the  University  actually  required  was 
obtained  by  the  establishment  of  an  Intermediate  examination  at 
least  one  year  after  Matriculation  and  one  year  before  the 
final  examination.(')  The  practice  of  London  was  in  prin- 
ciple followed  at  the  Cape.  Subsequent  exjierience,  however, 
has  proved  that,  if  the  examinations  for  college  students 
are  largely  to  be  based,  as  they  undoubtedly  should  be 
based,  on  the  instruction  given  by  the  faculty  to  resident  students, 
and  on  the  work  done  in  classes  and  laboratories,  and  especially  if 
such  examinations  are  to  be  conducted,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
by  internal  examiners,  a  system  for  which  there  is  much  to  Ije  said, 
it  is  really  impossible,  wdiile  holding  separate  examinatons  for  the 
two  classes  of  students,  to  devise  any  method  by  which,  as  provided 
by  the  London  statute  on  the  subject,  "  the  degree  conferred  shall 
represent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  standard  of  knowledge  and 
attainments." 

107.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  the  point  of  view  that  training  in  The  testof exam 
a  university  under  university  teachers  is  an  essential  and  by  far  the  ''°'"'' 
most  important  factor  in  a  university  education;  on  the  other,  the 
contention  that  examinations  based  upon  a  syllabus  afford  "  a  guid- 
ance tiy  test,"  and  an  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  that  the 
student  has  attained  a  standard  of  knowledge  entitling  him  to  a 
university  degree.  The  latter  is  the  theory  on  which  the  work  of 
the  University  in  this  country  has  hitherto  been  conducted;  and 
it  is  a  theory  which,  as  the  demand,  here  and  elsewhere,  for  a  teach- 
ing, in  preference  to  a  merely  examining  university,  seems  to 
indicate,  and  as  the  evidence  before  us  on  the  whole  tends  to  confirm, 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  been  found  wanting.  As  the 
London  Commission  elsewhere  remark,  "  the  passing  of  a  university 
examination  is  ho  evi(h>nce  that  a  student  has  received  a  university 
training,  yet  the  training  is  what  the  young  men  and  women  need 
who  are  destined  to  do  work  for  which  university  graduates  are 
required."  (^)  There  is  indeed  a  real  danger  of  exaggerated  import- 
ance being  attached  to  the  degree  per  se,  as  compared  with  that  of 

(')  Pago  180.  par.  402. 

(■)  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

(»)  Ibid.,  pai-s.  35.  45. 

[U.G.  42—14.] 
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tlie  training,  the  environment,  the  assoeiaiions,  in  a  word  the  atmos- 
phere in  wliicli  tile  course  of  study  leading  up  to  it  has  been  pursued. 
vVe  might  almost  say  that  the  thing  which  matters  is  not  so  much 
wliat  the  graduate  Ivuows,  or  what  he  i'enieml)crs,  as  what  he  is.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  inhibition  of  facts  as  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  In  India,  we  undeistand  that  the  natives  of  a 
ccitain  class — those  of  the  "Baboo"  type,  the  height  of  whose 
andjition  is  a  clerical  post  in  a  public  office — attach  so  much  value  to 
^  the  academical  symbol  that    even    the    descriptive  words  "  Failed 

B.A."  are  considered  to  afford  a  certain  prestige.  They  constitute  a 
stepping-stone  on  which  the  applicant  aspires  to  mount  to  higher 
things.  "While  fully  realising  the  importance  of  making  University 
instruction  as  widely  accessible  as  possible,  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  regarding  graduation  as  a  shibboleth  or  worshipping 
the  hood  as  a  fetish. 

Bufd/nt  %tr*!^r^^  ^^^-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^°^'  ^^^®  external  student  was  put  before  us  very 
tonof  teacheV"' Ct^'ectively  iu  ihe  evidence  of  Dr.  Flint,  who  supplied  us  with  some 
statistical  information  on  the  subject  which  will  l)e  found  in  the 
.\ppendix  of  documents.  The  effect  of  the  figures  produced  was  that 
during  recent  years  some  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  pre- 
senting themselves  for  the  Intermediate  examination  and  the  B.A., 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates  for  the  Survey 
examinations  were  described  as  private  students,  although  it  is 
))rol)able  that  a  consideral)le  proportion  of  these  may  have  attended 
classes  at  some  of  the  Colleges.  We  may  also  I'efer  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Schreinor  who  expressed  similar  views.  (')  We  have  had  no 
expressions  of  opinion  to  the  contrary  effect,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  an  incidental  reference  at  Maritzburg,(-)  no  specific  questions  on 
the  subject  were  put  to  the  witnesses  representing  the  various 
Colleges.  The  case  on  which  particular  stress  was  laid,  in  the 
evidence  of  both  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Dr.  Flint,  was  that  of  the  teacher 
who,  not  possessing  either  the  means  or  the  time  to  take  a  regular 
College  course,  nevertheless  has  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  at  his 
disposal,  which  he  desires  to  employ  in  qualifying  for  a  degree. 
That  such  cases  occur,  and  that  such  an  ambition  may  be  regarded 
as  laudable,  must  be  freely  admitted.  We  cannot  however  but  feel 
that  it  is  a  much  better  practice — and  we  believe  in  future  will  more 
and  more  become  the  usual  practice — for  the  teacher  to  obtain  his 
academical  qualification  before  he  begins  his  professional  career, 
instead  of  seeking  to  acquire  it  with  the  very  limited  opportunities 
for  study  at  his  disposal  afterwards.  He  will  then  have  usually 
arrived  at  an  age  at  which  such  opportunities  can  ])e  more  usefully 
employed  in  discursive  reading,  unti'amnielled  by  the  framework  of  a 
syllabus,  perhaps  in  attending  special  courses  of  extension  lectures, 
or  in  adopting  other  appropriate  methods  for  bettering  his  profes- 
sional eqtwpment.  On  this  point,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
cite  the  evidence  given  by  a  very  competent  authority,  Mr.  Acland, 
before  the  London  Commission  : 

"  T  have  formed,"  he  says,  "  the  opinion  that  anything 
which  encourages  the  teachers,  after  they  have  begun  their 
work,  to  seek  for  degrees  and  prepare  for  them,  while  they 
are  teaching,  is  on  the  whole  very  undesirable.  I  think 
broadly  that  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  supply  of  well 
taught"  schools,  both  secondary  and  primary,  in  this  country, 


(•)  Schreiner,  1964-1973;    Flint,  2263-2315;    cf.  Fremantle,  3727 
(')  Sorinany,  6486-7. 
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the  teacher  ought  to  have  his  qualifications  before  he  starts 
out  upon  his  woi-lv  and  begins  teaching.  If  a  degree  ought  to 
be  one  of  those  qualifications  he  ougnt  to  have  that  degree 
before  he  begins  to  teach,  with  this  qualification,  that  if  he 
does  not  start  with  a  degree,  but  desires  later  on  to  obtain 
one,  my  view  is  that  during  the  period  he  is  working  for  the 
degree  he  ought  to  cease  teaching,  and  therefore  if  he  is  to 

obtain  the  degree,  he  ought  to  go  to  a  University a 

University  where  at  any  rate  he  will  do  two  things  which  I 
consider  the  note  of  a  Univt^rsity  properly  so  called,  he  will 
come  into  contact  with  distinguished  teachers  and  he  will  get 
a  certain  amount  of  social  life,  which  a  residential  University 
generally  provides." (') 

169.  Besides  the  case  of  the  teacher,  who  seeks  an  academical  other  special  cases, 
qualification,    there  is    that  of  the  student    who  cannot  afford  the 

expenses  of  College  life.  These  however  should  be  kept,  and  in  fact 
are  at  present  kept,  at  a  very  moderate  figure.  We  think  it  would  be 
far  better  to  enable  the  deserving  student,  by  means  of  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  College  in  the  regular  way 
than  to  encourage  him  to  attempt  to  qualify  himself  without  the 
advantages  of  University  or  professorial  instruction.  This  method 
is  at  present  very  largely  adopted,  and  many  bursaries  have  been 
provided — some,  on  a  liberal  scale,  specially  appropriated  to  those 
studying  for  the  teaching  profession — both  by  the  State  and  by 
private  donors.  With  regard  to  scholarships  as  well  as  bursaries, 
we  are  inclined  to  suggest  that,  while  the  distinction  might  l)e 
awarded,  the  pecuniary  payment  should  not  be  made  to  candidates 
in  a  position  to  dispense  with  such  assistance.  By  some  discrimina- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  total  funds  available  for  such  purposes  as  we 
have  indicated  might  be  somewhat  augmented. (')  Lastly,  there 
may  be  isolated  cases  where,  owing  to  ill-health  or  some  physical 
disability,  the  student  is  disabled  from  the  cenobite  life  of  College, 
and  must  rely  on  private  study,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  special 
tuition,  in  his  own  home,  for  such  cases,  if  possible,  some  provision 
should  be  made. 

170.  The  w^hole  question  is  surrounded  by  difficulties;  but  we  Kxisting  privileges 
must  approach  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  situation.    In  Tirawn.""'  ^^  "" 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  University  has  always  endeavoured  to  meet 

the  requirements  of  external  students,  and  that  advantage  has 
largely  been  taken  of  such  facilities  in  the  past,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend that  in  the  future  th(\v  should  be  withdrawn.  The  claims  of 
such  students,  as  Mr.  Fremantle  remarks  in  the  valuable  memo- 
randum which  ho  prepared  at  our  request,  and  which  is  annexed  to 
this  report,  are  "particularly  strong  in  a  country  of  great  distances 
like  ours.  Our  Colleges  are  far  apart  and,  however  good  our  pro- 
vision of  bursaries,  there  will  always  be  cases  of  real  students  who 
cannot  find  tlu'ir  way  to  the  Colleges,  but  need  the  stimulus  and 
encouragement  of  University  recognition."  His  own  view  is  that 
the  admission  of  such  students  sliould  bo  facultative  Init  not  com- 
pulsory. We  are  inclined  to  go  soiuowhat  further  and  to  hold  thar 
there  are  certain  cases  for  which  definite  provision  should  be  made. 
Such    provision    however    must    necessarily    be  confined  to  those 


(')  See   Report,    par.    :i9--'. 

(^)  At  Harvard,  we  are  ti)ld,  "  in  almost  all  the  olas.«es  there  are  a.s  many  honorary  scholarship-holders 
as  there  are  stipend  seholarship-liolilers,"  the  former  being  conferred  on  students,  having  no 
need  of  pecuniary  aid,  who  stand  as  high  in  their  class  as  tlie  latter. — Eliot,  University  Adiuiiiis- 

I  tration,  p.  '2\r>. 

[U.G.  4J     14.] 
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branches  of  study  in  which  a  satisfactory  test  can  be  devised  of  the 
qualifications  oi  such  candidates.  In  some  departments  there  are 
great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such 
provision,  in  those  scientific  studios,  foi'  instance,  in  which  lal)oratory 
work  forms  a  large  portion  of  tlic  cuniculuni,  and  in  tlu^  various 
l)ranches  of  engineering,  to  which  we  have  adverted  at  some  length 
in  ;i  I'oiinor  paragraph  (160  .supra). 

^nT'eTX'Tonr'""''  '"'•  ^I'^'^kiug  generally,  we  think  that  provision  should  be  made 

foi'  enabling  matriculated  students  who  have  been  unable  to  pursue 
a  regular  College  course,  to  present  themselves  for  the  degree  in 
Arts.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  test  applied  in  such  cases 
will  have  to  be  confined  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  to  Mathematics  and 
theoretical  work  in  certain  specified  branches  of  science.  We  have 
already  given  reasons  for  thinking  that  at  no  distant  date  the  present 
Intermecliate  examination,  in  the  case  of  (•ollege  students,  may 
advantageously  be  replaced  by  tests  of  diligence  and  progress  to  be 
applied  by  the  Colleges  themselves.  We  also  think  that  in  future, 
with  regard  to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree,  considerable 
weight  should  be  assigned  to  the  student's  class-work  and  to  its 
appreciation  ])y  his  own  teachers.  This  is  a  point  which  we  reserve 
for  subsequent  development  and  we  only  mention  it  here  as 
indicating  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  meeting  the  case  of  the 
external  student.  While  recognising  that  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  for  such  cases,  we  hope  that  the  necessity  for  doing 
so  may  gradually  become  less  cogent.  For  the  present  it  may  involve 
some  special  arrangements  and  some  concomitant  expense,  which 
will  probably  exceed  the  fees  receivable  in  such  cases.  We  think 
therefore  that  the  University  should  be  entitled  to  require  from  such 
candidates  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  special  circumstances 
jn'ecluding  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  residential  course.  The 
details  may  properly  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Statute- 
making  Commission  which  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary,  here  as 
elsewhere  in  similar  circumstances,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
during  the  period  of  transition,  for  the  Legislature  to  set  up.(') 

The  University  and  the  Colleges. 

The  University  and  J 70.  Tlic  rclatiou  of  the  Uuiversity  to  the  particular  class  of 

the cueifes.  studcuts,  whosc  position  and  claims  we  have  just  considered,  must 

necessarily  be  confined  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  testing  of 
tlicir  acquirements  and  awarding  certificates  of  proficiency.  Such 
indeed  is  at  present  the  only  relation  subsisting  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  students  of  all  classes.  But  the  main  subject  on  which 
we  ai"e  directed  to  report  is  as  to  what  provision  should  exist  in 
regard,  not  to  University  examinations,  but  to  "  University  teaching 
and  research,"  in  order  to  produce  a  synthesis,  in  the  sphere  of 
higher  education,  "suitable  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  Union."  This  involves  a  close  examination  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges,  of  the  question  of  how 
far  the  present  system,  taken  as  an  organic  whole,  is  capable  of 
satisfying  our  educational  requirements,  and  of  what  further  and 
l)etter  provision  is  required  with  that  end  in  view. 

(')  The  Inter-Colonial  Conference  of  1908  was  of  opinion  that  the  University,  re-organised  as  was  then 
proposed,  shoiild  Ikup  tlie  light  to  admit  external  students  to  its  examinations,  and  to  grant 
degrees  to  such  students,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  it  might  from  time  to  time  determine. 
Candidates  presenteti  from  constituent  or  affiliated  Colleges  were  to  be  regarded  as  "  internal  " 
and  all  others  as  "  external  "  students.  They  were  to  lie  separately  classified.  See  Report, 
pp.  0-7. 
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173.  It  is  no  (lisparagonient  of  the  work  of  the  University  in  the  ca»e  f'-^ '■•^f"™- 
past,  or  of  the  progress  made,  duiing  the  last  forty  years,  under  its 
stimulating    influence,    in    the  whole  field  of  higher  education,  to 
express   the   opinion    that  a  case  for  reform    has   been    esta])lished 

which  may  be  descrilied  as  convincing,  peremptory  and  urgent. 
Such  a  general  pioposition  is  easy  to  formulate  and  maintain.  Its 
application  to  the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted,  taking 
due  account  of  all  the  elements  and  factors  involved,  presents  a 
congeries  of  problems  as  to  the  best,  or  least  unpromising,  resolution 
of  which  there  is  much  dilTerence  of  opinion  among  those  whose 
opinion  carries  weight.  We  must  endeavour  to  get  what  assistance 
we  can  from  experience  elsewhere,  and  to  apply  that  experience  with 
due  regard  to  the  special  circumstances  and  conditions,  national, 
historical  and  geogiaphical,  of  oui'  own  community. 

174.  As  to  the  necessity,  and  urgency,  of  reform,  there  is,  we  External   examina- 
repeat,  an  absolute  consensus  among  the  very  representative  wit-  *'°'"" 
nesses,  authorities  and  expeits  in  educational  mattei's,  whose  views 

we  have  had  the  advantage  of  ol)taining.  Neither,  in  this  respect, 
does  South  Africa  stand  alone.  "  The  exteinal  examination  system," 
says  the  London  ('ommission,  "  has  grown  up  in  this  country  under 
conditions  which  have  fostered  its  growth,  but  which  are  not  desir- 
able in  themselves.  Whatever  good  effect  these  examinations  may 
have  had  on  individuals  they  have  certainly  hamj)ered,  and  they 
continue  to  hamper,  the  effective  organisation  of  education  in  this 
country  ....  In  all  those  countries  where  Universities  have  lieen 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  old  University  of  London  vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  break  away  from  the  tradition.  In  India, 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  New  Zealand,  ils  ill  effects  are  idealised,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  teaching  Universities  in  the  place 
of  those  now  confined  to  examining."(') 

175.  The  consensus  to  which  we  have  referred  has  here  been  The  university  and 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  has  been  of  gradual    "^^^  "'«■»»• 
growth.     Some  of  the  witnesses  indeed  whom  we  met,  and  who  gave 

evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  last  year,  seemed  more  con- 
vinced of  the  urgency  of  reform  than  appeared  to  be  the  case  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Speaking  broadly,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  practically  coincident  with  the  present  century,  the 
operations  of  the  University  wei'e  almost  circumscribed  by  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape.  The  number  of  students  coming  from  beyond 
its  borders  was  comparatively  small,  and  some  of  these  had  received 
preparatory  training  at  one  or  other  of  the  Cape  Colleges.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  candidates  entering  for  the  various  examina- 
tions came  from  th(>  South  .U'rican  College  and  the  Collt>ge  at  Stellen- 
bosch.  The  views  of  these  Collegtxs  were  lai'gely  represented  on  the 
University  Council,  of  which  half  the  members  were  elected  by 
r'onvocation,  whih^  many  of  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  were  olumni 
of,  or  connected  with,  one  or  the  other  College.  There  must  always 
have  been  some  difficulty  in  applying  satisfactory  tests  of  the  work 
done  in  College  classes  through  the  medium  of  external  examina- 
tuuis.  But  as  long  as  the  courses  were  comparatively  few,  and  the 
students  mainly  local,  while  the  teaching  staff  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  body  by  which  tin*  examinations  were  controlled,  such 
difficulties  were  not  of  unmanageable  dimensions. 


(')  Par.    401. 
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Expansion  of  work.  176.  xiiG  appoiiitmeiit,  undci'  the  Act  of  1896,  of  representatives 

of  tile  other  I'oloiiies  on  the  Council  of  the  University  was  in  itself 
a  welcome  symptom  of  the  centripetal  tendencies  of  the  time,  only 
temporarily  checked  by  the  disintegrating  influences  of  civil  war. 
Natal  appointed  its  representatives  in  1897,  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State  in  19()(j.  It  thus  became  essential  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  special  I'equirenients  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  foundation  of 
new  Cniveisity  Colleges,  in  the  Eastern  Province  in  1904,  in  the 
other  Provinces  at  about  the  time  of  Union,  has  produced  an 
inci-easing  proportion  of  students  trained  at  centres  widely  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  University.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  difficulties,  al)ove  referred  to  as  not  unmanageable, 
should  be  more  acutely  felt.  They  were  simultaneously  enhanced  by 
the  growing  tendency  to  specialisation,  more  particularly  in  the 
various  branches  of  science,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
"examination  options"  for  which  it  l)ecame  necessary  to  provide. 
In  many  cases  these  were  in  branches  of  work  in  which  no  written 
examination  can  provide  a  complete  test  of  proficiency,  and  in  which 
moreover  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  external  examiners,  such  as 
the  University  is  bound  by  its  statutes  to  supply,  possessing  all  the 
necessary  qualifications. 

The  tyranny  of  the  177    jhc   rcsult   lias   becii,   ou    the   ouc   hand    to   hamper   the 

*^  '^""'  teacher,  on  the  other  to  divert  the  energies  of  the  student  from  their 

jiroper  objective.  Just  as  the  secondary  schools  have  been  too 
much  obsessed  by  the  goal  of  Matriculation,  so  have  the  Colleges 
been  pre-occupied  by  the  test  of  the  Intermediate  and  the  ordeal 
of  the  degree.  The  Faculty  has  been  dominated  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  syllabus.  Much  of  the  time  and  energy  both  of  the  Council 
in  its  Committees,  and  of  the  Professors  in  their  conferences,  is  at 
present  engrossed,  much  incidental  expense  and  delay  entailed, 
in  the  consideration  of  changes  in  detail,  of  proposals  for  improve- 
ments and  variations,  in  this  or  that  particular  subject  or  ])rancli 
of  examination,  or  in  the  books  which  the  student  is  required  to 
read  or  recommended  to  consult.  But  such  proposals  and  changes 
can  never  touch  the  root  of  the  mischief.  The  bane  of  the  whole 
system  is  the  want  of  elasticity  and  the  want  of  freedom.  The 
University  has  become  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  which  the  teachers 
and  the  taught  must  alike  seek  to  adapt  their  length. 

Evidence  of  Profes-  178.  jhc  testimony  on  this  point  is,  as  we  have  said,  so  un- 
African  eoliege.""^  aniiuous  that  wc  may  confine  oui'selves  to  one  or  two  typical  cita- 
tions. The  Vice-Chancellor,  for  instance,  himself  a  classical  l*rofes- 
sor  at  the  South  African  College,  says  that  "my  own  feeling  is 
that  we  have  reached  pretty  near  the  end  of  our  present  system, 
that  it  is  breaking  down  practically,  and  if  a  change  is  made  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  change  should  be  a  development  of  the 
present  University  on  the  examination  principle,  but  rather  a  new 
start  altogether.  I  think  we  have  reached  iiractically  the  end  of 
our  development  as  an  examining  University."  .  .  ."  Experience  has 
shown  that  we  have  reached  a  position  now  in  our  examining  Uni- 
versity where  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  l)reak  down  in  all  directions 
chieflv  in  scientific  work  and  in  the  practical  side  of  the  scientific 
work."  Dr.  Beattie,  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  same  College — a 
witness  whose  evidence  on  many  points  has  been  of  very  great 
assistance— tells  us  that  "the  great— perhaps  the  verv  greatest 
drawback  just  now  from  the  student's  point  of  view  is  the  shame- 
less encouragement   to   '  cramming '.  We   have   had   experience   of 
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both  cases  at  the  South  AfricaJi  College.  In  Engineerinc  we  rjive 
a  certain  amount  of  value  to  the  year's  work,  so  that  a  steady 
worker  is  advantaged  if  he  carries  "^out  his  work  properly  during 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  B.A.  man,  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  him  whatever."  The  College,  it  will  l)e  remembered,  gives 
its  owm  Diploma  in  Engineering.  "The  two  Colleges,"  he  adds, 
"  that  have  taken  uj)  the  teaching  of  engineers  seriously  in  this 
country,  namely  the  South  African  College  and  the  School  of  Mines 
and  Technology  in  Johanneslnirg.  have  both  independently  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  this  University  is  not  a  suitable  body  for 
undertaking  the  examination  of  engineers." 

179.  The  views  ex]nessed  on  this  point  at  Stellenljosch— where  xhevicto  iaCoUcge. 
we  should  like  to  record  a  similar  oliligation  to  Professor  Morrison, 
as  representing  the  Senate,  as  in  the  case  of  Cape  Town  to  Professor 
Beattie— were  to  the  same  efTect.  We  may  perhaps  quote  rather 
a  longer  passage  from  the  evidence  of  Professor  Moorrees,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  in  which  Professor  Marais,  his  predecessor  in 
that  ])osition,  expressed  his  full  concurrence:  — 

"I  think  we  all  agree  that  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  ovir 
])resent  University  is  getting  top-heavy.     Our  later  develop- 
ments have   been   to   such   an   extent   that   carrying  on  the 
examinations  is  getting — to  mention  one  thing — a  very  compli- 
cated and  very  difficult  affair.     It  is  almost  impossil)le  in  cer- 
tain special   subjects   to  get   the   right   kind   of   examiner— 
the  specialist   to  examine,   for  the   simple   reason   that    the 
specialists  are  excluded — there  being  no  internal  examiiia- 
tions.     Another  matter  that  is  causing  grave  anxiety  is  the 
constitution  of  the  University  Council.    As  at  present  coRsii- 
tuted  every  College  must  be  re]iresented — it  would  obviously 
be  unfair  to  have  a  Council  where  certain  Colleges  were  ex- 
cluded— and  every  Province  has  to  be  represented.    The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  Northern  Colleges,  Natal,  and  very  often 
Rhodes  College  in  the  East,  are  not  able  to  exert  lliat  in- 
fluence  on   University   development   which  we   should   like 
them  to  exert,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled,  for  the  sini])le 
reason  that  in   our  country  of  large  distances  they  cannot 
attend  faithfully  the  meetings  of  the  University  Council.  Con- 
sequently, if  I  may  use  a  familiar  expression,  the  University 
is  almost   run   to  a  verv  great   extent  by  the  two  Western 
Colleges — the  South  African  College  and  the  Victoria  College. 
On  the  other  hand,  again,  useful  developments  are  very  often 
hindered  because  if  the  Northern  Colleges  are  not  represented 
of  course  they  take  umbrage  at  any  new  development  being 
started.    Verv  often  our  improvements  are  held  back  because 
we    have    not    had    a    sufficient    representation    from    these 
Colleges,  and  so  we  are  hindering  them  and  they  are  harass- 
ing us.     In  saying  this,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Universitv.  and   the 
immense  influence  it  has  had  in  stimulating  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  country."(') 
180.   Ex])erience  elsewhere,   as  we   have  said,   is   to  the   same  Experience   eise- 
effect.     It  is  true  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  most  of  the  in-  "^  "^' 
struction  of  the  undergraduates  is  still  carried  out  I)y  the  Colleges — 
though  far  less    exclusively,    especially    in    physics,    natural    and 

(')  Q. -iTTs,  prioa 
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apjilied  scicnco,  Hkmi  was  fovimn'ly  the  case— while  Iho  oxamina- 
tions  for  dejiivcs  in  the  various  schools  are  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. But  the  University  examiners  are  themselves  for  the  most 
part  resident  members  of  the  Colleses— most  of  the  Professors  hold 
Collo«?c  Fellowships — and  in  intimate  touch  with  the  methods  of 
teachinti  which  there  ol)tain.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  sys- 
tems in  Germany  and  America,  where  much  less  imi)ortance  is 
attached  to  the  examinations,  and  much  more  to  the  work  done  in 
classes,  than  is  the  case  in  Enuland  or  in  France. 

181.  In  the  latt:r  country,  there  are  now  sixteen  Universities,  (') 
organised  under  an  enactment  introduced  by  the  present  President 
of  the  Kepublic,  M.  Poincare.  in  1896.  by  which  the  then  existing 
groups  of  Faculties  in  the  various  centres  were  converted  into 
Universities.  The  evils  of  excessive  centralisation,  combined  with 
the  practical  isolation  of  the  local  Faculties,  have  long  l)een  felt. 
M.  Guizot  attempted  to  limit  the  numl)er  of  Universities  to  four, 
M.  Bourgeois,  in  a  Bill  introduced  in  1890,  proposed  to  constitute 
seven  fully  equip])ed  Universities,  l)ut  local  influences  in  each  case 
proved  loo  strong.  The  preamble  of  the  latter  Bill  recited  the  con- 
viction of  the  Republic  "  that  University  education  is  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary;  that  if  jtrimary  education  is  the  canalisation  by 
which  knowledge  is  distributed,  University  education  is  the  source 
where  it  is  collected  and  whence  it  flows.  It  is  understood  that  a 
particular  dignit>-  and  utility  are  attached  to  this  grade  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  in  it  especially  are  formed  and  trained  men  capable 
of  forming  general  ideas,  by  tlie  power  and  novelty  of  which  the  real 
influence  of  nations  is  measured  to-day. (■) 

182.  The  conception  is  a  fine  one,  and  finely  expressed;  but  it 
seems  doul)tful  whether  the  system  of  instruction  adopted,  with  its 
traditional  routine,  has  been  well  calculated  to  attain  the  end  in 
view.  The  rigid  curriculum,  as  prescribed,  and  the  system  of 
examinations,  have  been  much  criticised  as  tending  to  encourage  the 
more  or  less  mechanical  leproduction  of  more  or  less  stereotyped 
teaching,  and  as  affording  insufficient  opportunities  of  testing  the 
pupil's  insight,  judgment  and  power  of  reflection.  "With  a  few 
exceptions,"  we  read,  "  in  the  Faculty  of  letters  the  teaching  was 
above  all  rhetorical  and  fashionable,  in  that  of  science  it  was  nearly 
everywhere  limited  to  the  mere  popularisation  of  discoveries."(') 
There  has,  we  believe,  since  the  aliove  lines  were  written,  been  a 
great  awakening  and  there  has  emerged  a  new"  spirit,  which  has 
revived  some  of  the  old  reputation  of  faculties  such  as  those  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  (')  But.  at  all  events  till  quite  recently,  we 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  most  fruitful  work  has  for  the 
most  part  been  accomplished  in  institutions  unconnected  with  the 
University,  such  as  the  College  de  France,  a  royal  foundation  of 
Francis  I,  which  survived  the  Revolution,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
research,  the  Ecole  pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  at  the  Sorbonne, 


(')  Not  inolnding  the  Acadenl^'  of  ClianiV)erv.  but  int'liiding  the  Vniversitit'  of  Algiers,  subsequently 
established.  For  full  information  as  to  the  present  orcanisation  of  higher  cduoation  in  France, 
see  "  Les  Uni\ersites  et  les  Ecoles  Franvaises  :  Enseignement  superieur — enseignenients 
techniques.  Pans  :  !ni4."  This  is  an  oflKcial  publication,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Consul-General.  M.  .Tore. 

(')  Brereton  (C)  "  Studies  in  Foreign  Education  :  University  Education  in  France,"  pp.  178,  9. 
London.  1!113. 

(^)  M.  Liard.  Vice-Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  cited  by  Mr.  Brereton.  ubi  supra,  p.  175. 
cf.  Heltnholtz  on  "  Academic  Freedom  in  German  Universities."  Popular  Scientific  Lectures. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  '240.  247.     London.   1908. 

(')  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  large  increase  during  the  present  century,  from  1770  to  5560  in  the 
number  of  foreign  students.     Lea  Univereites,  etc.,  ubi  supra,  p.  14. 
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established  under  the  Second  FLmpire  by  M.  Duruy.  and  sjiecial 
schools  such  as  the  Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  The  cele- 
brated Ecole  Poly  technique  is  also  independent  of  the  University,  but 
the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
has  now  been  constituted  one  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  of 
Paris. 

183.  As  migiit  have  been  anticipated,  the  prejudicial  conse-  London"''^ vi'iws  of 
qucnces  of  the  scheme  of  an  exclusively  examining  University  have  the  commission. 
Ijeen  mosi  obvious  and  pai[)able  in  the  case  of  the  prototype  of  such 
institutions,  the  University  of  London.  The  Report  of  the  recent 
Commission  contains  many  animadversions  on  the  subject,  of 
which  space  precludes  the  citation  of  more  than  one  or  two  brief 
extracts.  It  is  observed  that  the  evidence  adduced  shows  "  that  the 
common  syllabus  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  University 
hampers  the  best  teaching."  "It  appears,"  it  is  added,  "that  this 
power  over  the  curricula,  though  possibly  beneficial  hitherto  in 
maintaining  an  average  standard,  especially  for  the  weaker  institu- 
tions, has  been  far  from  beneficial  in  its  effect  upon  more  advanced 
work  done  in  the  stronger  schools. "(')  *■  Hardly  anyone, '  we  jead 
elsewhere,  "  now  defends  a  purely  external  examination  as  a  proper 

test  of  university  teaching We  are  convinced  that  both  a 

detailed  syl]al)us  and  an  external  examination  are  inconsistent  with 
the  true  interests  of  university  education,  injurious  to  the  students, 
degrading  to  the  teachers,  and  ineffective  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  they  are  supposed  to  promote.  The  insistence  on  a  system  of 
external  examinations  is  always  based  upon  want  of  faith  in  the 
teachers.  Even  the  so-called  Internal  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  are  practically  external,  because  of  the  large  numl)er  of 
institutions  involved,  and  the  demands  of  the  common  syllabus  :  and 
the  syllabus  is  a  device  to  maintain  a  standard  among  institutions 
which  are  not  all  of  university  rank.  The  effect  upon  the  students 
and  the  teachers  is  disastrous.  The  students  have  the  ordeal  of  the 
examination  hanging  over  them  and  must  prepare  themselves  for  it 
or  fail  to  get  the  degree.  Thus  the  degree  comes  first  and  the  edu- 
cation a  bad  second.  They  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  will  pay; 
they  lose  theoretic  interest  in  the  subjects  of  study,  and  with  it  the 
freedom,  the  thought,  the  reflection,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  are 
the  atmosphere  of  university  work.  They  cannot  pursue  knowledge 
l)oth  for  its  own  sake  and  also  for  the  sake  of  passing  the  test  of  an 
(examination  ....  However  conducted,  such  examinations  are  an 
insufficient  and  inconclusive  test  of  the  attainment  of  a  university 
education:  and  when  account  is  taken  of  individual  idiosyncrasies 
and  the  special  qualities  which  examinations  favour,  and  when 
allowances  are  made  for  the  accidents  which  inevitably  attend  such 
limited  and  occasional  tests,  it  appears  to  us  only  fair  that  due 
weight  shoukl  be  given  to  the  whole  record  of  the  students'  work  in 
the  University.  If  the  academic  freedom  of  the  professors  and  the 
stu(1(>nts  is  to  be  maintained — if  scope  for  individual  initiative  is  to 
be  allowed  to  the  pi'ofessors,  and  the  students  are  to  profit  to  the  full 
by  their  instruction — it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  subject  to 
proper  safeguards,  the  degrees  of  the  University  should  ])ractically 
be  the  certificates  given  by  the  professors  themselves,  and  that  the 
students  should  have  entire  confidence  that  they  may  trust  their 
academic  fate  to  honest  work  under  their  instruction  and  direction. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  University  providing  for  such 
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control,  regulation,  and  i)ul)licity  as  will  be  an  adequate  guarantee 
of  impartiality,  and  of  such  a  measure  of  uniformity  as  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable. "(')  We  have  ventured  to  make  these  quota- 
tions, at  what  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  l)e  somewhat  undue  length, 
because  they  are  really  in  pari  materia.  They  express  our  view  more 
elTectively  than  w(^  could  hope  to  present  it  in  our  own  words;  and 
they  indicate,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  main  objections  to  the 
present  system,  but  the  direction  in  which,  as  we  submit,  a  remedy 
must  be  sought. 

184.  We  have  referred,  in  a  previous  paragraph  (176)  to  the 
centripetal  tendencies,  in  academic  as  well  as  in  other  circles,  which 
were  interrupted,  as  the  last  century  drew  to  its  close,  by  the  bane- 
ful influences  of  internecine  strife.  But  even  during  that 
melancholy  ])erio(l,  correspondence  on  the  subject  proceeded  be- 
tween the  Council  of  the  University  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ments of  the  new  Colonies.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  "  a  general  University  for  South  Africa  " 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Council.  As  a  sequel  to  their 
discussions,  a  circular  was  addressed  in  1905  to  the  several  Colleges, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  views  on  the  whole  subject.  The 
questions  submitted  were  in  substance  whether  the  present 
system  should  continue,  with  or  without  modifications  in  detail, 
whether  "the  constitution  of  the  University  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  affiliation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University," 
or,  lastly,  whether  "  separate  charters  should  be  granted  to  one  or 
more  Colleges  or  to  a  group  or  grou])s  of  Colleges."  The  circular 
also  went  into  considerable  detail  as  to  possible  modifications,  con- 
ditions of  affiliation,  methods  of  examination,  and  the  position  of  ex- 
ternal students. 

185.  Shortly  before  this,  the  Council  of  the  South  African  College 
had  ai)i)ointe(l  a  representative  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  Committee,  after  making  exhaustive  inquiries, 
and  obtaining  information  from  a  number  of  correspondents,  as  to 
the  Dractice  ])revailing,  and  the  views  entertained,  \^y  those  engaged 
in  University  teaching  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  portions 
of  the  Em])ire,  ])resente(l  their  Report  in  1905.  The  Report  was 
ad()i)te(l  l)y  both  the  Senate  and  the  Council  of  the  College,  and  still 
constitutes,  with  its  useful  discussion  and  the  data  contained  in 
the  Annexures,  a  valuable  document  for  reference.  The  Committee, 
while  recognising  and  setting  forth,  with  fairness  and  lucidity  (see 
]).  7),  some  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  claimed  for  the  policy 
of  Federation,  and  admitting  that,  regarded  in  the  abstract,  some 
change  in  that  direction  might  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  cal- 
culated to  remove  or  diminish  some  of  the  inherent  drawbacks  of 
the  existing  system,  were  unable  to  regard  it  as  a  panacea  or  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  any  measure  based  on  such  lines.  They 
thought  that  the  balance  of  the  evidence  they  had  elicited  was 
adverse  to  such  a  system  and  that  it  was  unsuital)le  to  local  con- 
ditions. They  therefore  recommended  the  incorporation  of  the 
College  as  a  separate  University  of  Cape  Town,  which  should  apply 
for  its  own  charter. 

186.  These  views,  however,  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
the  majority  of  the  University  Council,  and  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  give  effect  to  the  proposal.      The  general  trend  of  opinion  appears 


(')  Par.   85,   p.   36. 
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to  have  been  adverse  to  their  adoption.  The  Victoria  College,  for 
instance,  in  its  reply  to  the  circular,  was  in  favour  of  "  the  develop- 
ment of  the  present  University  into  a  union  of  federated  Colleges 
under  effective  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of  their  autonomous 
character."  The  Diocesan  College  was  strongly  opposed  to  "  a 
multiplicity  of  competing  degree-granting  bodies  in  S.  Africa."  The 
Rhodes  and  Huguenot  Colleges  preferred  a  system  of  affiliation  of 
the  Colleges  to  the  University.  It  appears  to  have  been  generally 
felt  that,  strong  as  might  be  the  claims  of  the  South  African  College 
to  the  proposed  elevation  of  status,  and  to  the  grant  of  an  indepen- 
dent constitution  as  a  separate  University— and  if  they  were  strong 
then,  they  are  certainly  stronger  now— the  scheme  could  not  be 
regarded  as  subserving  the  general  and  wider  objects  of  University 
reform.  It  would  have  resulted  in  there  being  two  Universities  at 
Cape  Town.  The  new  institution  as  proposed  would  have  left 
intact  the  existing  University  of  the  Cape,  which  would  have  still 
remained  the  degree-conferring  liody  for  other  Colleges  and  for 
external  students.  Such  a  duality  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
entail  embarrassment  and  create  confusion. 

187.  There  was  at  that  time,  and  there  still  exists,  a  consider-  a  London  conf er- 
ablc  body,  and  weight,  of  opinion  which,  while  opposed  to  the  policy  *"'^*' 

of  separate  Universities  at  ditTerent  centres,  has  urged  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  national  teaching  University,  in  which  the 
existing  Colleges  might  Ije  incorporated  as  constituents,  or  with 
which  they  might  be  connected  by  the  lien  of  affiliation.  Certain 
proposals  for  University  reform  on  some  such  basis  were  formu- 
lated by  the  Council,  or  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  were 
considered  by  a  representative  but  informal  conference  of  educa- 
tional authorities,  held  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  1907,  which 
liap])ens  to  have  been  attended  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  i)resent 
Commission.  The  view  there  expressed  was  that,  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  interests  of  higher  education  in  South  Africa  would 
1)est  be  served  by  the  maintenance,  in  its  essential  features,  of  the 
])resent  system.  The  conference  was  impressed  by  the  danger  of 
multiplying  degree-conferring  bodies,  with  the  risk  involved  of 
vmhealthy  competition,  a  debasement  of  standard  and  consequent 
diminution  of  reputation  and  prestige.  It  was  suggested  that  sonu- 
imin-ovement  might  l)e  effected,  as  far  as  examinations  were  con 
cerned,  by  some  association  of  the  teaching  stafT  with  the  external 
examiners  appointed  by  the  University. 

188.  There  is  doubtless  considerable  force  in  some  of  these  arsju-  concentration  and 

,  rnt  1-1  1  r  1  li-'i'i-*  TTT*  •     decentral:8atiun. 

ments.  The  disadvantages  of  an  undue  multiplication  of  Universi- 
ties have  been  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle,  in  his  memorandum,  referred  to  "the  opinion  that  itic 
Napoleonic  concentration  of  French  University  education  in  Paris 
had  starved  the  intellectual  life  of  France."  JBut  Ave  have  already 
shown  (par.  181^  that  the  real  comi)laint  in  France,  at  all  evenis 
since  the  time  of  Guizot,  has  been  rather  one  of  dissipation  than  of 
concentration,  and  that  more  than  one  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Universities  and  concentrate  the  work  of  tie 
Faculties  in  a  few  of  the  larger  centres.  In  both  Germany  and 
America  it  has  been  felt  that  the  number  of  such  institutions  was 
l)erha])s  excessive  and  that  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  weaU'er 
and  poorer  ones  might  l)e  a  desirable  step.  In  the  United  States, 
where  the  endowment  of  Universities  has  been  a  favourite  subject 
for  private  munificence— we  might  take  as  an  instance  the  Leland 
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Stanford  foundation  al  Talo  Alto,  in  proximity  to  the  well-oquiitiH'd 
Statu  University  at  Sfin  Francisco  (')— the  })resent  feelin<j;,  as  l.ord 
Bryce  tells  us,  is  "  that  there  are  at  least  enough  degree-givinu;  insti- 
tutions, and  that  it  is  more  im])ortant  to  strengthen  and  imjirove 
those  that  exist  than  to  create  new  ones."  (')  In  a  recent  address, 
to  which  we  have  already  made  some  reference,  he  has  suggested 
that  in  England  also  there  is  now  a  danger  of  unduly  multiplying 
Universities.  It  is  better,  as  he  puts  it,  "  to  have  a  few  strong  than 
many  weak  seats  of  learning.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  provide, 
as  we  have  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  good  teaching  Colleges 
in  the  chief  centres  of  })oi)ulation.  But  we  must  beware  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  a  University,  and  of  diminishing  the  inducement  to 
the  most  capable  men  of  going  to  the  places  where  they  will  obtain 
the  highest  Ivind  of  teaching,  and  the  most  stimulative  atmospliere. 
Atmosi)here  and  traditions  count  for  a  great  deal  with  the  finer 
minds. "(')  Tho  case  for  decentralisation  is  powerfully  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Fremantle's  memorandum,  but  he  also  admits  that  it  may  be 
])ushed  too  far  and  too  fast.  A  University,  like  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle,  should  have 
"a  certain  magnitude."  It  should  possess  sufficient  endowuu'nts, 
or  other  resources,  to  be  able  to  discharge  its  lofty  functions,  with 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  with  a  substantial  measure  of  libeily, 
and  on  an  adequate  and  com[)rehensive  scale.  It  should  be  able  to 
secure  and  retain  the  services  of  teachers  of  eminence  and  distinc- 
tion, and  liy  the  facilities  afforded  in  the  way  of  instruction,  equi))- 
ment  and  assistance,  to  attract  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  stu<lents  to 
create,  and  breathe,  that  "  stimulative  atmosphere  "  to  which  Lord 
Bryce  refers. 

Schemes  of  reform.  ;|  gg    J\^^,  Loudou  Confercncc,  to  which  we  have    alluded,  was 

incidental  to  the  discussion  of  the  sulijcct  which  continued  in  South 
Africa.  Committees  of  Council  pursued  their  investigations  and 
made  further  re])orts,  more  circulars  were  sent  out,  and  further  con- 
ferences were  held.  Meanwhile  the  University  drafted  two 
schemes,  one  based  on  "the  i)rincii)le  of  federation  or  affiliation  of 
colleges,"  the  other  "upon  the  ])rinciple  of  the  establishment  of 
single-college  universities."  Upon  these  schemes  the  o])ini()n  of  the 
Colleges  was  again  invited.  In  the  end,  a  somewhat  elaborate 
scheme  of  reorganisation  on  the  former  basis  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  shortly  after  the  discussion  in  London,  in  February,  1907, 
but  not  confirmed  at  the  next  meeting,  as  it  was  decided  to  convene 
an  Inter-Colonial  Conference  on  the  whole  question. 


Inter-CoIonial 
Cuflference. 


190.  This  Conference,  which  met  at  Cape  Town,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Sir  Bisset  Berry,  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  and  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  the  four  Colonies  and  Rhodesia,  had 
before  it  terms  of  reference  not  dissimilar  to  those  framed  for  the 
present  Commission,  with  the  important  exception  that  there  was 
then  no  question  of  the  utilisation  of  new  endowments.  The  opinion 
of  the  Conference,  as  recorded  in  its  minutes,  was  unfavouiable  to 
the  proposal  for  the  estalilishment  of  single -college  universities.  The 
minutes  indeed  conclude  with  an  expression  of  opinion  "that  the 


(')  Palo  .Alt"  is  about  .'?.^  iiiilps  from  Sail  Kriiiioisco,  or  alioiit  lui  far  as  Stellpiiliowli  from  Cape  Town. 
The  creation  of  '"  Leland  Stanford  Junior  "  does  not  appear  to  liavi-  afferted  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  tlie  State  Foundation.  They  are  hotli  practioally  full,  and  at  both  tuition  is  prac- 
tically gratuitous.  An  interesting  account  of  their  activities  and  speci;d  cliarai'teristics  will 
be  found  in  "  Great  .\merican  Universities."    by  E,  E.  Slosson.  New  York  :    1010. 

(-)American  Comraonwealtli.  new  ed..  ii,  743. 
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number  of  in(lc[)en(li>iit  institutions  preparinjj;  students  foi-  Univer- 
sity degrees  in  South  Afriea  is  greater  than  the  need  requires,  and 
that  the  organisation  of  such  work  is  in  consequence  difficult  and 
uneconomical;  and  this  Conference  recommends  that  the  co-opera- 
tion or  union  ot  the  present  University  Colleges  be  encouraged  and 
that  the  multiplication  of  such  Colleges  in  the  future  be  dis- 
couraged "  (Kesolution  39).  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in 
190S.  Two  years  afterwaixls,  the  University  Colleges  at  Pretoria, 
Bloemfontein  and  Maritzbarg,  and  the  Johannesburg  School  of 
Mines,  were  incorporated  by  statutes  of  the  respective  Colonies. 

191.  The  gist  of  the  proposals  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference  ^'' p''<*p°**'^- 
was  that  the  University  of  the   Cape,   while   retaining   its   present 
character,  should  become  a  University  of  South  Africa,  with  its  seat 

at  Cape  Town,  and  with  a  Council  of  26  members,  to  be  allocated  in 
certain  proportions  to  each  of  the  four  Colonies  and  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  method  of  nomination  or  election,  and  the  question 
of  the  representation  of  Convocation,  a})i)ears  to  have  been  left  open, 
there  being  being  only  a  vague  suggestion  that  "  in  the  appointment 
of  meml)ei's  "  provision  should  be  made  for  the  representation  l)oth 
of  the  Colleges  and  the  graduates  (Resolutions  5  and  8).  The  exist- 
ing Colleges,  and  such  others  as  might  be  recognised  in  future,  were 
to  become  constituent  or  affiliated  Colleges  of  the  national  Univer- 
sity. The  examinations  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
Dutch  language  and  literature,  were  to  be  conducted  in  English, 
were  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  but  the  Council 
was  in  future  to  "take  due  account  of  the  College  records  of  candi- 
dates and  give  teachers  such  a  share  in  the  examinations  as  it  may 
deem  fit."  There  were  certain  minor  jjroposals — one  for  raising  the 
matriculation  standard  and  another  for  arranging  classes  in  alpha- 
betical order — which  were  capable  of  adoption  without  fresh  legisla- 
tion and  to  which  effect  has  in  fact  been  given.  But  on  the  more 
important  proposals  no  action  has  been  taken;  and  the  changes  in 
the  situation  since  they  were  formulated,  and  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  Union  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  Colleges,  with 
the  resulting  stimulus  to  the  work  of  higher  education  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  have  been  so  material,  that  they  must  now  be  regarded 
as  obsolete. 

192.  We  have  thought   it  pertinent  to  endeavour  succinctly   to  p^^Q^fg^"^ '''^ 
describe  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  existing  situation  has 

arisen,  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  factors  constituting  the  pioblem 
which  now  calls  for  a  solution.  If  the  solution  is  to  be  -jorrect,  none 
of  these  factors  can  legitimately  be  ignored.  The  matter,  as  we 
cannot  too  much  emphasise,  is  not  res  integra.  We  have  at  our  dis- 
posal no  tab/da  rasa,  no  virgin  canvas  on  which  to  depict  some  har- 
monious composition  of  our  own  device.  We  must  deal  with  exist- 
ing conditions  and  (Mideavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  material 
available.  Looking  at  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  l)oth  that  tendered 
to  the  Select  Committee  of  last  year,  and  the  testimony  we  have  our- 
selves ol)tained,  the  most  salient  imiiression  produced  is  that  no 
recommendations  we  might  formulate  could  be  regarded  as  work- 
able or  satisfactor^^  which  would  be  likely  to  cram]i  or  thwart  the 
legitimate  expansion  of  existing  institutions.  Most  of  them  have 
already  ])roved  tlieir  usefulness  for  the  pur])ose  for  which  tliev  were 
designed.  Some  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  their  trial.  To 
all  of  them,  at  all  events,  a  fair  field  should  be  given, 
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Collcfres. 


The  three  alterna- 
tiveo. 


Single  C'oUeKe 
Universities. 


193.  It  is  iM(lc(>(l  (iiiito  possibk^  that,  were  \\v  to  ])rocecd  de  novo, 
some  other  plan  of  oixu'ations,  in  some  of  its  features  more  effective, 
or  more  economical,  might  be  conceived.  But  we  are  not  legislat- 
ing in  vacuo.  We  have  to  endeavour  to  meet  the  needs,  and  the 
as])irations,  of  the  community ;  and  we  shall  certainly  fail  to  do  so 
if  we  disregard  its  sentiments.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
feeling,  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape,  with  regard  to  the 
Rhodes  College,  and  the  attit.utle  of  the  Free  State  to  thie  Grey  Col- 
lege, its  associations  with  the  ])ast,  and  its  hopes  for  the  future. 
Wlien  at  Pretoria,  we  were  much  impressed  with  the  keen  interest 
taken  1)y  the  local  community,  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  men 
of  business,  and  representatives  of  the  learned  professions,  in  the 
future  which  they  anticipate,  and  we  think  are  justified  in  antici- 
])ating,  for  the  capital  of  the  Union,  as  a  centre  of  advanced  instruc- 
tion and  research.  Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  for  the  full  and  free  development  of  a  technolo- 
gical faculty  at  Johannesburg.  Although  the  progress  hitherto 
made  in  Natal  by  the  University  College,  and  the  local  interest  in 
its  fortunes,  were  perhaps  not  equally  consincuous,  it  seems  only 
equitable,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  afford  Natal  equality  of 
op[)t)rt unity  with  the  other  Provinces.  Its  College  should  l)e  given 
time  to  jirove  its  title  to  a  worthy  })lace  in  the  academic  circle. 
These  institutions  are  legacies,  1)equeathe(l  to  the  Union  by  the 
Colonies,  and  we  should  endeavour  to  cultivate  them  as  a  fruitful 
heritage. 

194.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  resum«'  that  the  pro- 
posals for  University  reform  which  have  hitherto  been  formulated 
have  Ijcen  of  a  threefold  character.  There  have  been  advocates  of 
the  system  of  converting  the  existing  Colleges,  or  some  of  them,  into 
se))arale  Universities,  each  with  its  own  charter.  Others  have 
looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  national  University, 
enjoying  wider  pov^'ers  and  exercising  wider  functions  than  those 
of  the  joresent  body.  Others  again  have  suggested  that  the  Colleges 
should  be  combined  in  one  or  more  groups,  under  a  system  of  fede- 
ration with,  or  affiliation  to,  one  or  more  Universities  as  their 
organic  centre.  We  shall  ])roceed  to  examine  these  pro]:)Osals  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  and  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  stated 
them. 

195.  We  have  already  indicated  (see  ])ar.  188)  some  of  the  difli- 
culties  which  still  confront  the  advocates  of  separate  charters. 
Such  charters,  we  apprehend,  would  have  to  be  sought,  after  statu- 
tory incorporation,  from  the  Privy  Council,  which  deals  with  such 
applications  on  certain  broad  principles,  so  as  to  ensure  something 
approaching  uniformity  of  status,  with  a  reasonable  flexibility  of 
adaptation  to  the  special  circumstances  and  local  conditions  affect- 
ing particular  cases.  The  only  Colleges  in  the  Union  which,  iii 
regard  to  their  organisation,  their  numbers,  the  scope  of  their  work, 
their  endowments  and  general  strength,  could  at  present  la\-  claim 
to  such  a  privilege  are  the  South  African  C*ollege  and  the  A'ictoria 
College,  both  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Cape  Peninsula.  Were  the 
former  elevated  into  a  separate  University,  a  demand  for  similar 
status  from  the  latter  would  be  almost  inevitable,  and  could  scarcely 
be  refused.  Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  South  African 
College,  as  a  College,  as  a  University  it  would  be  small  and  in  some 
respects  inadequately  equipped  ;  while  the  present  resources  of  Stel- 
lenbosch,and  any  which  it  can  anticipate  in  the  early  future,  are  of 
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a  still  more  restricted  character.  Should  a  new  University  be 
created  at  Cape  Town,  and  another  at  Stellenbosch,  the  machinery 
of  the  present  University  would  apparently  still  be  requisite  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  Colleges.  That  this 
would  be  the  result  of  any  such  stej)  was  contemplated  by  the  alter- 
native scheme,  for  single-college  universities,  drafted  by  the  Univer- 
sity Council  in  1906,  which  provided  that  "  the  present  University, 
modified  as  may  be  found  necessary,  should  continue  so  long  as 
there  are  students  not  provided  for  l)y  single-college  universities." 
The  same  scheme  laid  down,  among  other  conditions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  Universities— including  ])rovision  for  at  least  one 
Faculty  in  addition  to  that  of  Arts— a  minimum  of  300  undergra- 
duates' Mr.  Fremantle,  an  enthusiast  for  the  single-college  system, 
who  has  discussed  the  question  very  fairly  and  thoroughly  in  his 
memorandum,  suggests  a  similar  lower  limit.  But  at  the  pn-sent 
time  none  of  the  other  Colleges  have  more  than  150  matriculated 
students;  none  of  them  are  likel\'  to  doul)le  that  number  for  long 
years  to  come. 

196.  Moreover,  although,  as  the  Council  recognised,  the  present  Position  of  present 
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University,  or  some  institution  discharging  similar  functions,  w^ould  of  colleges! 
still  be  necessary,  the  modifications  alluded  to  would  have  to  be  of 
a  drastic  character.  Its  seat  would  probably  have  to  be  changed 
to  some  more  central  position.  As  a  University,  it  would  suffer  a 
painful  loss  of  strength.  Dein'ived  of  the  ))ulk  of  its  graduates,  and 
the  most  distinguished  and  experienced  members  of  its  Council, 
with  an  attenuated  Convocation,  discharging  its  truncated  func- 
tions amid  new  surroundings,  its  future  would  be  a  sul)ject  of 
anxiety  and  doubt.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard 
proposals  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  at  all 
events  premature,  and  not  such  as,  in  the  present  state  of  higher 
education,  could  meet  the  requirements  of  the  community  at  large. 
At  the  same  time,  we  feel  not  less  strongly  that  any  alterations 
which  may  now  be  made  should  be  so  devised  as  not  to  hinder  the 
expansion,  or  check  the  progress,  of  the  more  important  Colleges, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  w^oriv  out  their  own  destiny.  They  have 
great  potentialities,  which  may  well  become  actualities,  if  events  are 
allowed  to  shape  themselves.  They  have  been  planted  in  fruitful 
soil;  we  should  encourage  their  expansion,  from  bud  to  blossom, 
;ithout  seeking  to  force  it  in  an  artificial  atmosphere. 


/ 


197.  The  ideal  of  one  national  University  for  South  Africa  has  ^  ^^"■^'°."*' 
attracted,  at  one  time  or  anothei',  and  still  continues  to  attract,  the  """"■^' -^■ 
minds  of  many  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  our  educational 
future.  We  fear  that  it  must  remain  rather  an  ideal  than  a  practi- 
cal objective.  Such  a  University  should  be  capable  of  su]iplying 
the  highest  type  of  insti'uction  anti  stimulating  research  in  the  more 
recondite  branches  of  inquiry.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
a  single  University  could  supply  the  needs,  or  satisfy  the  legitimate 
demands,  of  the  people  of  the  Union.  Such  an  institution  would 
almost  necessarily  be  situated  at  the  Cape.  Educational  history 
and  traditions,  to  sny  nothing  of  climatic  advantages,  all  indicate 
it  as  the  natural  and  most  ajjpropriate  seat ;  but  unfortunately,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  topography,  and  the  distances  involved,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one  University,  under  the  shadow  of  Table 
Mountain,  could  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  po})ula- 
tion  as  a  whole.  If  we  look  to  the  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
civilised  world,  our  doubts  become  convictions.     We  need  not  dilate 

[V.a.  -fj    14. J 
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on  the  powerful  ar<iuments  in  favour  of  a  reasonable  measure  of 
academical  decentralisation  which  will  be  found  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  Fremantle.  It  seems  almost  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
general  terms,  that  neither  in  the  United  Kingdom  nor  in  any  of  the 
other  Dominions,  neither  in  Europe  nor  America,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  any  community,  separated  ))y  great  spaces  such  as  ours, 
possessing  a  full  share  of  local  sentiment  and  provincial  patriotism, 
and  iml)ued  with  a  keen  anxiety  to  compass  the  lienefits  of  Univer- 
sity teaching  and  research,  shown  any  disposition  to  rest  content 
with  any  such  solution. 

198.  We  have,  we  must  insist,  to  give  due  consideration  to  all 
the  elements  of  the  existing  situation.  There  may  be  diiTerences  of 
opinion  as  to  how,  or  how  far,  the  establishment  of  such  a  Univer- 
sity would  affect  the  position  of  the  existing  Colleges.  Jiut  that  its 
effects  would  be  considerable,  and  in  some  respects  prejudicial, 
seems  self-evident.  They  might  either  claim  to  group  themselves 
as  constituent  Colleges  of  another  University,  based  substantially 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  ])resent  University  of  the  Ca])e,  or  they 
might  acquiesce  in  the  ciiange  and  look  to  the  new  University  of 
South  Africa  as  their  degree-conferring  body.  If  they  took  up  the 
former  position,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  such  a  concession,  and 
the  object  of  the  new  foundation  would  be  frustrated.  In  the  other 
alternative,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  flower  of  their  students 
would  I^e  attracted  to  the  central  institution,  where  they  would  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  receiving  instruction  at  the  fountain  head.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  should  the  great  bulk  of  the  students  adhere  to  the 
local  Colleges,  were  they  still  to  prefei'  the  rivers  of  Damascus  to  all 
the  waters  of  Israel,  the  new  University  would  have  no  raison 
d'etre;  atrophy  and  inanition  would  breed  decay.  But  on  the 
hy])()thesis  that  its  resources  and  equipment  were  so  superior  as  to 
ensure  its  predominance,  the  withdrawal  of  the  best  students  would 
maim  the  local  Colleges,  discourage  and  impoverish  their  faculties, 
and  impair  their  utility  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jeopardise  their  very 
existence.  In  that  event,  should  the  facilities  for  higher  education, 
which  have  been  created  in  the  various  centres  during  the  last  few 
years,  ])e  diminished  or  curtailed,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  and 
"stimulated  to  go  from  strength  to  strength,  the  consequences  would 
be  gravely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  which  the  educational  reformer 
has  at  heart.  From  the  evidence  adduced,  ])oth  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Select  Committee,  there  can  be  little  doul)t  that  in  such 
event  a  very  large  proportion,  which  has  been  put  as  high  as  70  per 
cent  (')  of  the  students  who  now  proceed,  in  the  other  Provinces,  from 
the  work  of  secondary  to  that  of  higher  education,  would  cease  to  do 
so.  A  certain  percentage  would  come  to  Cape  Town;  a  few  more 
might  proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  but  a  very  substantial  pro- 
portion— especially  perhaps  of  the  girl  students — would  probably 
content  themselves  with  the  matriculation  standard,  or  with  the 
highest  training  locally  procurable,  and  then  consider  they  had 
"  finished  their  education  "  and  turn  to  other  pursuits. 

199.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  other,  and  equally  cogent, 
arguments  to  the  same  effect,  Inrt  we  feel  that  we  need  not  labour 
the  point  further.  Apart  from  considerations  of  policy,  such  as  those 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  there  is  another  ground  for  regarding 
any  such  solution,  or  consummation,  as  impracticable.  It  is  suf- 
ficient, we  think,  to  make  the  barest  reference  to   the   question   of 

^^^  Moorrees,  Q.  2825. 
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finance.  The  creation  of  a  fully  equipped  University,  with  an 
adequate  endowment,  independent  of  the  existing  Colleges,  would 
be  a  matter  of  vast  expense  for  which  there  seems  no  prospect, 
except  in  some  unforeseen  contingency,  of  securing  the  necessary 
funds.  As  the  School  of  Mines  observe,  in  a  memorandum  which 
will  be  found  in  the  A()pendix,  "  unless  the  intended  University 
absorl^s  some  of  the  existing  institutions,  the  sum  of  £500,000  is  not 
sufficient  and  is  likely  to  be  spent  in  establishing  a  new  institution 
of  no  better  educational  equipment  than  some  of  the  present  ones." 
All  the  evidence  tendered  on  the  sul:)ject,  all  experience  elsewhere, 
is  substantially  to  the  same  effect.  We  shall  go  into  the  matter  more 
closely  when  we  consider  the  question  of  what  may  be  described  as 
the  contingent  endowments,  available  for  University  work,  on  con- 
ditions as  to  which  some  difficulty  may  arise.  Meanwhile,  every 
path  of  int^uiry  which  we  have  pvirsued  seems  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  the  promotion  of  University  teaching  and  research, 
as  contemplated  in  the  terms  of  reference,  we  must  look  to 
the  existing  Colleges.  It  is  through  them,  as  instruments  and 
coadjutors,  that  the  University,  at  all  events  for  some  time 
to  come,  must  discharge  its  elevating  mission.  The  object  of 
any  scheme  of  reorganisation  must  be  to  put  them  in  a  position,  so 
far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  more  and  more  to  abound  in  good 
works  and  supply  our  needs. 

200.  By  these  considerations  we  are  led  to  the  examination  of  Federaiiem. 
the  third  of  the  above  alternatives  (par.  194),  namely  that  of  the 
adaptation  to  our  requirements  of  some  sort  of  federal  union,  some 
organism  of  a  federal  character.  The  problems  of  federalism  have 
of  late  been  highly  topical.  Exhaustively  debated  in  South  Africa 
at  the  time  of  our  National  Convention,  they  have  now  impregnated 
the  atmosphere  of  British  politics.  A.nything  like  an  abstract  or 
detailed  discussion  in  these  pages  would  be  superfluous  and  inoppor- 
tune. Some  years  ago,  when  the  Imperial  Federation  League  was 
endeavouring  to  arouse  pidnic  interest  in  the  subject,  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  characteristically  remarked  that  he  never  understood 
what  its  advocates  meant;  "federation"  to  him  was  simply  "a  word 
of  ten  letters."  The  objections  to  such  a  form  of  government, 
whether  based  on  experience  or  on  a  priori  grounds,  are  obvious  and 
notorious.  Federal  government  is  essentially  weak  government.  Its 
machinery  is  complicated,  t-ngendering  friction  and  waste  of  energy; 
its  action  is  dilatory,  its  administration  often  ineffective,  its  conduct 
of  external  n-lations  halting  and  embarrassed.  It  is  productive  of 
interminable  disputes,  as  to  the  distribution  of  power,  between  the 
central  and  the  local  authority,  sometimes  involving  the  gravest 
issues,  ending  in  civil  strife  or  disruption,  in  others  entailing  costly 
and  protracted  litigation,  agitation  for  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  attacks  on  the  judiciary  as  its  interpreters^'  For  all  that,  the 
ex])erience  of  civilisation,  the  pages  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
history,  show  that  it  sometimes  serves  as  a  convenient  link  for  .com- 
munities, or  public  bodies,  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  too  diverse,  in 
their  character  or  situation,  foi-  unification  and  yet  having  sufficient 
common  ground  for  mutual  suppoi't  and  co-operation.  _pf  the 
federal  tie  we  may  say  in  general  that  it  is  most  likely  to  serve  its 
purpose  when  the  constituent  l)odies  are  of  approximately  equal 
strength,  and  similar  type,  and  enjoy  reasonal)le  facilities  of  access 
and  communication.  In  some  such  cases,  such  a  nexus  has  met  the 
exigencies  of  a  period  of  transition'.     In  the  process  of  time,  it  may 
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pave  the  way  either  to  closer  union  or  to  voluntary  separation  when 
the  contracting  parties  have  attained  sufficient  maturity  to  stand 
alone. 

201. i  It  is  by  the  employment  of  some  such  method  as  above 
described  that,  after  weighing  all  the  arguments  advanced,  after 
scrutinising  all  the  factors  which  seem  material  and  germane,  we 
think  there  is  the  best  chance  of  attaining  some  tolerable  solution, 
or  at  all  eve'nts  arriving  at  some  workable  compromise  between  more 
or  less  conflicting  points  of  view.  If  the  matter  stood  now  as  it 
stood  at  the  date  of  Union,  we  shoidd  be  disposed  to  recommend  the 
grouping  of  the  University  Colleges,  as  constituent  bodies,  into  two 
groups,  under  a  constitution  which  would  allow  each  constituent  the 
utmost  measure  of  freedom  to  proceed  in  its  own  way,  as  a  centre  of 
University  teaching  and  research,  consistent  with  its  position  as  an 
entity  in  the  body  corporate.  In  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  Colleges 
th(M{'  niiglit  be  found  to  exist  a  germ  which,  if  sedulously  cultivated 
in  congenial  soil,  would  sooner  or  later  develop  into  an  independent 
oiganism.  Certain  events  have,  however,  since  then  occurred, 
which,  under  the  terms  of  our  reference,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
in  a  subsequent  section  of  our  report.  They  will  involve  some  modi- 
fications in  detail  but  will  not,  we  submit,  affect  the  basis  or  the 
essential  features  of  the  scheme. 


^hf ctfi wT^™"  -^--  ^^^  proposal  adumbrated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is 

"  '^"'''  supported  by  a  considerable  weight  of  academical  opinion.  Among 

the  many  suggestions  we  have  received,  some  of  which  are  included 
in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  a  memorandum  from  the  Victoria 
( 'ollege,  advocating  the  grouping  of  the  Colleges  into  two  Universi- 
ties, of  which  one  should  include  Cape  Town  and  Stellenbosch,  and 
the  other  the  Colleges  at  Pretoria,  Johannesburo,  Bloonifontein  and 
Maritzburg.  The  Rhodes  College,  the  memorandum  proceeds,  should 
"  be  permitted  to  become  a  constituent  College  of  either  University 
at  its  own  option,"  while  the  case  of  the  Huguenot  College  should 
"  be  reserved  for  special  consideration."  A  practically  identical  pro- 
posal has  been  received  from  Pretoria,  which  agrees  with  Stellen- 
bosch in  thinking  that  Grahamstown  should  be  given  the  option  of 
union  with  either  University.  Very  similar  expressions  of  opinion 
have  reached  us  from  both  Bloemfontein  and  Maritzburg.  We  regret 
that  the  South  African  College  and  the  School  of  Mines,  for  reasons 
set  foifh  in  minutes  which  are  also  annexed,  do  not  share  in  this 
view.  ^^But  on  the  whole  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  all 
events  as  a  temporary  measure,  it  is  the  only  expedient  calculated 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  For  reasons  already  indi- 
cated, we  have  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  our  recommendations.  The 
special  position  which  under  this  arrangement  would  be  assigned 
to  the  proposed  institution  at  Groote  Schuur,  to  the  Rhodes  College, 
the  Huguenot  College  and  the  School  of  Mines,  will  be  a  matter  for 
subsequent  and  careful  scrutiny. 


Reprejsentation  of 
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The  Colleges  and  the  University.     Examin.\tions. 

203.  In  order  to  enable  the  Colleges  to  fulfil  their  mission  as 
constituent  part's  of  the  University,  there  are  two  considerations  on 
which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  those  who  speak  with  the 
authority  which  experience  confers.  On  these  points  indeed  the 
expert  witnesses  whom  we  have  heard  are  substantially  unanimous. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Colleges  shoukl  have  adequate  representation 
on  the  executive  bodies,  both  on  the  Council  and  the  Senate,  of  the 
University.  The  Senatus  Acadeniicus  should  in  fact  consist,  in  the 
words  of  the  former  Rei)ort  of  the  South  African  College  (p.  7),  of 
"  the  conjoint  Senates  of  the  constituent  Colleges,"  that  is  to  say  of 
the  members  of  their  Faculties,  who  should  be  given  the  status  of 
Professors  of  the  University,  and  of  any  lecturers,  in  charge  of  a 
department,  wIkj  should  receive  corresponding  recognition.  It 
should  meet,  not  less  frequently  than  twice  a  year — say  in  June  and 
December — at  the  seat  of  the  University  and  should  be  responsible 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  University  examinations  and  the  ultimate 
direction  of  studies.  The  Council,  or  governing  Ijody,  under  a  con- 
stitution of  which  we  shall  presenrly  suggest  the  outline,  should 
possess  executive,  financial  and  to  i^ome  extent  legislative  ])o\vers 
and  discharge  the  functions  of  a  court  of  appeal. 

204.  The  next,  and  perhaps  still  more  important,  point  is  that  ^0^^°"^"%^°^ '''* 
each  College  should  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  internal  freedom  and  inrwcui^ation  test. 
local  autonomy,  with  regard    to  the  details  of    the  curriculum,  the 

nature  of  the  instruction  su[)[)lied,  and  the  testing  the  work  of  its 
own  matriculated  students.  With  regard  to  matriculation,  we  have 
already  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  precautions  to  be  taken,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  for  entrance,  and  gradually 
in  some  respects  to  elevate  that  standard,  through  the  medium  of 
an  examination  calculated  to  ascertain,  not  whether  the  candidate 
has  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  ill- 
digested  facts,  but  whether  he  is  of  sufficient  mental  calibre  and 
maturity  to  enable  him  to  ])rofit  by  University  training.  Sh(ndd 
there  be  more  than  one  University  the  hesi  safeguard,  with  this  end 
in  view,  would  proljably  be  for  the  examination  to  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  joint  board.  This  proposal  is  made  by 
both  Stellenbosch  and  Maritzburg  and  is  supported  liv  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle,  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  Wales  of  the  working 
of  a  federated  University.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
entrance  examination  for  both  Universities  would  be  identical. 
"  The  four  Universities,"  Mr.  Fremantle  tells  us,  "  which  have 
sprung  out  of  the  old  Victoria  University  in  England  have  a  joint 
board  to  control  matriculation,  and  this  is  said  to  work  well.  Co- 
operation in  this  matter  was  provided  for  in  the  original  charters 
of  the  Universities.  At  the  same  time  each  University  is  free  to 
demand  more  than  the  minimum,  and  for  exam])le  one  demands 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  for  admission  to  the  law  classes,  whereas 
others  do  not.  On  the  whole  I  found  opinion  in  England  favour- 
able to  this  system,  and  inclined  to  recommend  it  to  us,  though 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  think  it  wisest  not  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Universities  in  case  they  may  find  it  advisable  to 
establish  se]iarate  examinations."  As  long  as  the  object,  that  of 
maintaining  an  adi'([uate  standard,  is  recognised,  the  machinery  for 
securing  it  mav  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  detail,  which  need  not 
give  us  pause. 

205.  When  the  candidate  has  once  been    admitted    in    orernio '^^^^"]\'^^^^'^ 

, ,      .  .         .        ,  ,  ,  ,    ,         i>  i  1   •  II-  i"  ,1        the  syllabus. 

f  nircrsitat/s.  he  should  be  free  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
guidance  of  his  College  tutor,  and  it  might  be  found  advisable  for 
each  undergraduate  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  Professors  of  the 
College  in  that  relation.  Each  College  should  be  left  to  require  such 
evidence  and,  from  time  to  time,  impose  such  tests  of  diligence  and 
progress  as  it  mav  think  fit.  While  the  syllabus  of  study,  in  its 
[I'.U.  4-,'    -ui    ■ 
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main  foatures,  should  ho  framed  hy  the  Uiiivcisity  and  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  each  Colle<j;e  should  enjoy  consider- 
able discretion  as  to  such  modifications — in  the  treatises  to  be  read 
or  consulted,  the  experinu'ntal  or  ])ractical  work  to  be  undertaken  — 
as,  in  view  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  its  woi'k,  or  the 
special  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  mi<2;ht  apjjcar 
desirable.  Whilf-  any  changes  in  princi])le  would  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senatus  Academicus — which  miyht  delegate  some  of  its 
powers  to  Committees  or  Boards  of  Studies— the  latitude  given  to 
file  local  Faculties  should  be  considerable.  We  feel  assured  that 
such  latitude  would  not  be  abused,  but  would  rather  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  an  honourable  rivalry  in  seeking  the  best  methods  and 
ensuing  the  best  results. 

ij"a ^as*!'"** ""'^  ■^^^'  '^^^  University  Intermediate,  or  Preliminary,  examination 

examiiTations.  sliould,  wc  suggcst,  iu  pursuauce  of  this  ])olicy,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  confined  to  external  students  and  others  not  ])ro])osing  to  proceed 
to  the  degree  in  Arts.  There  are,  however,  certain  University  exhi- 
bitions, and  a  Victoria  Scholarship  for  girl  students,  which  are  now 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  examination.  We  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  Ijc  found  ex[)edient  to  transfer 
these  premia  to  the  degree  examination ;  l)ut,  as  things  at  jsresent 
stand,  any  College  student  aspiring  to  one  of  these  distinctions,  or 
for  any  other  suflicient.  reason  wishing  to  take  the  examination, 
should,  with  the  approval  of  his  College,  be  permitted  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate.  Candidates  for  the  ordinary  degree  should 
be  examined  at  their  own  College,  at  such  period  as  the  University 
may  prescribe.  It  will  thus  become  possible,  in  the  case  of  science 
candidates,  to  test  in-actical  and  experimental  work  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner.  Records  of  class-work,  in  the  case  of  all  students, 
shouhi  be  carefully  kept  and  in  determining  the  question  of  whe- 
ther the  student  has  attainc^l  the  requisite  standard  for  graduation, 
and  the  class  in  which  he  should  l^e  placed,  some  weight  should  be 
attached  to  such  records.  But  at  this  stage,  even  more  than  at  that 
of  matriculation,  it  is  obviously  essential  to  maintain  some  reason- 
able, tliough  not  unduly  rigid,  standard  of  capacity  and  mei'it. 
This,  we  think,  could  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  appointment  by 
the  University  of  external  examiners,  who  should  act  as  "'  modera- 
tors "  in  the  preparation  of  papers,  which  would  require  their  im- 
prrmatur,  and  whose  concurrence  should  be  necessary  in  the  classi- 
fication of  candidates.  Such  examiners  might  be  taken  from 
another  University,  or  another  College  of  the  same  University, 
while  in  some  cases  it  might  be  found  convenient  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  iK>rsons  not  actually  engaged  in  scholastic  work. 
Such  a  svstem  would  undoubtedly  impose  some  additional  burden 
on  the  Faculties;  but  we  gather  that,  in  view  of  the  advantages 
derivable,  it  would  l)e  cheerfullv  undertaken.  It  would  help  to 
keep,  the  Colleges  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  arrangements 
could  ]n-obably  be  made  to  lighten  the  burden  of  teaching  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  thus  occupied  in  testing.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  neither  this  nor  any  other  system  could  vield  satisfactory  results 
without  the  good-will  of  those  responsible  for  its  practical  applica- 
tion. But  such  good-will,  we  are  assured,  wouhl  not  be  wanting. 
We  believe  at  all  events  that  the  exi:)eriment  is  worth  trying;  that 
its  success  would  afford  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  now  com- 
plained of;  and  that  it  would  give  a  real  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
the  Colleges  and  the  cause  of  higher  education. 
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:207.  With  legaid  to  the  13. A.  Honours  examination,  there  are  r.. a. Honours, 
other  considerations  wliich  should  be  borne  in  niintl.  \\e  believe 
that  a  considerable  and  increasing  proportion  of  our  youth  will  in 
future  appreciate  the  advantage  ot  graduating  at  the  University 
before  taking  up  their  work  in  life,  whether  in  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, such  as  that  of  medicine  or  teaching,  or  in  business  or  farm- 
ing, or  in  the  i)id)]ie  service.  Such  an  ambition  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  too  severe  a  test  for  the  pass  degree,  while  candidates 
for  honours,  whose  aspirations  are  higher,  require  differential  treat- 
ment. At  present  such  candidates  have  first  to  take  the  papers  set 
for  the  pass-man,  wliich  we  consider  an  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 'Ihe  examination  for  honours  should  be  of  a  difTerent 
quality,  and  students  should  not  be  called  upon  to  undergo  the 
strain,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  the  more  searching  test,  when 
more  or  less  fatigued  with  preliminary  work  on  a  lower  plane.  This 
objection  might  possil)ly  be  met,  in  some  cases,  l)y  settmg  papers 
divided  into  three  ])arts,  of  which  pass  candidates  might  be  desired 
to  take  the  first  and  second,  and  candidates  for  honours  the  second 
and  third.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  experience 
shows  that  the  better  course  is  to  constitute  the  two  examinations 
on  an  independent  basis,  and  that,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  the 
examination  for  honours  should  be  conducted  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  University.  Here  also  it  would  probal)ly  be 
found  convenient  in  many  cases  for  the  papers  to  be  set  by  a  mem- 
])er  of  the  staff  of  one,  and  moderated  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
another  College;  but  students  from  all  Colleges  should  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  same  papers.  Our  inquiries  tend  to 
show  that,  even  under  the  present  system,  the  results  of  the  Univer- 
sity examinations  seldom  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  tests 
applied  !)y  the  College  teachers  to  their  own  pupils.  But  in  doubt- 
ful cases — when,  for  instance,  the  merits  of  a  candidate  weve  near 
the  dividing  line  lietween  "alpha  plus"  and  "alpha"  or  l)etween 
"alpha"  and  "  Ijeta,"  Ijetween  a  first  or  a  second,  it  might  prove 
possible  to  attach  some  weight  to  his  College  record,  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  aptitude  for  the  I'eproduction  of  knowledge — in  some 
cases  for  the  veiling  of  its  absence — in  other  words  "  the  examina- 
tion faculty  " — must  always  give  its  possessor  advantages,  whatever 
method  of  testing  may  be  adopted;  ])ut  there  are  other  discriminat- 
ing elements  which,  if  possible,  should  not  be  ignored.  Candidates 
for  honours,  it  may  be  added,  who.  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners, 
have  attained  the  standaid  qualif\ing  for  an  ordinary  degree  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  for  the  latter. 

208.  We  should  add   that  the  view  which  we  have  expressed  T^'Y^'v 
with  regard  to  the  examination  for  honours  is  influenced  by    the    '  "'"^  '''^' 
circumstance  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  University 
scholarships  of  substantial   value,  I'anging  from  £150  to  £220,  and. 
tenable  under  various  conditions,  most  of   them  open  to  all    StnUii 
African  students,  but  some  of  them  restricted  to  the  Cape  Province. 
These  aw  at  present  awarded  on  the  results   of  the  B.A.    Honours 
examinaLion.     We  are  not   in  favour  of  nudtiplying  examinations 
and  as  we  do  not  recommend  any  change    with    regard  to   these 
scholai-ships,  some  of  which  have  been  founded  nndcM-  specific  con- 
ditions by  private  benefactors,  we  are  confiinied  by  this  considera- 
tion in  our  view  that  this  examination   should    retain   its   present 
place,  with  such  modifications  in  detail  as  may  be  found  expedient, 
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m  the  University  curriculinii.  The  examinations  for  degrees  in  law, 
and  for  the  higher  degrees  in  arts  and  science,  should  also  continue 
to  be  conducted  by  the  University. 

^i^tnuw"' ""''  -O-^-  ^^6  h^v^  ^6^^  so"i«  doubt  as  to  how  far  it  fell  within   the 

scope  of  our  mandate  to  inquire  into,  or  malte  suggestions  with 
regard  to,  such  subjects  as  the  present  syllabus  of  study  and  system 
of  examinations.  Although  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  not  without  considerable  experience  in  such  matters,  we 
have  approached  these  topics  with  difhdence,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  some  of  us  can  scarcely  claim  the  authority  of  experts  in 
questions  of  academical  organisation,  while  others  are  only  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  local  circumstances  and  conditions.  We  have, 
however,  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  evidence  on  some  of  these 
points  and  to  expiess  our  view  as  to  its  tenor  and  effect.  And  we 
have  done  so  because  we  are  invited  to  report  on  the  facilities  which 
should  exist  in  respect  to  University  teaching.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  such  teaching  can  be  really  fruitful,  or  stimulative,  unless 
the  teacher  is  allowed  considerable  latitude  both  as  to  subjects  and 
methods.  This  can  only  be  assured  by  bringing  such  examinations 
as  are  indispensable  into  as  close  relation  as  possible  with  the  work 
of  teachers  and  stiulents  in  their  own  Colleges. 

The  Medium  of  Instruction. 
M...iiumof  210.  A  similar  doul)t  might   be  entertained  as  to  whether  the 

iiisiriic'tioii.      IhP        ,  „  „  1,1, 

soMti.  Africa  Att.  temis  ot  our  reference  are  such  as  to  demand  any  report,  or  recom- 
mendations, upon  the  subject  of  the  medium  of  instruction  or  the 
vehicle  of  examination.  We  have  however  to  consider  what  facili- 
ties should  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, in  all  its  l)ranches,  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
Union.  The  people  of  the  Union  are  a  bilingual  community,  having 
two  official  languages,  placed  on  an  equal  footing  by  our  fundamen- 
tal Act.  Unfoi'tunately,  wide  as  are  the  powers  of  Parliament,  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  make  individuals  bilingual,  than  it  is  to  make 
them  moral,  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  Many  persons,  both  with- 
in and  without  the  ambit  of  the  University,  are  at  jn-esent,  in  fact, 
much  more  conversant  with  one  language  than  the  other;  cases  are 
not  uncommon  of  men  and  women,  with  considerable  ability  of 
other  kinds,  who  are  entirely  devoid  of  any  linguistic  aptitude;  and 
it  behoves  us,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the  express  provi- 
sions of  fhe  Act,  to  endeavour  to  provide  that,  so  far  as  academical 
matters  are  concerned,  neither  teacher  nor  student,  noi'  any  postu- 
lant for  either  position,  should  be  disqualified  or  prejudiced  by  any 
such  disability  or  limitation. 

National  sentiment  211.  We  believc  liowcver  that,  if  the  prol)lem  is  approached  in 

a  spirit  of  common-sense  and  of  good-will,  based  on  mutual  respect, 
without  pedantry  or  punctilio,  no  insurmountable  difficulty  is  likely 
to  arise.  In  order  to  meet  all  reasonal^le  requirements,  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  for  a  bilingual  country  to  incur 
rather  heavy  expenditure,  by  way  of  duplication,  which  in  a 
uni-lingual  country  would  not  be  required.  But  it  is  far  better  to 
incur  expense  than  to  leave  unredressed  any  sense  of  grievance;  and 
we  do  not  get  rid  of  a  grievance  by  describing  it  as  "  sentimental." 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  national  sentiment,  here  as  elsewhere,  at  the 
present  day  is  largely  concentrated  on  the  cultivation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  mother-tongue;  the  matter  is  one  which  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  on  merely  utilitarian  grounds  ;  it  is  a  sentiment  which,  quite 
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apart  from  any  statutory  ])rovision,  is  entitled  to  res]iectful  treat- 
ment. Civilisation  must  still  ac((uiesce  in  the  penalty  entailed  by 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  i)rimitive  builders  of  Babel's  tower. 

•2]-2.  Our  impression  that  the  question  of  the  medium  of  in- fjiJiccr^""  ""' 
stiuction  is  unlikely  to  cause  any  serious  difhculty,  in  the  future 
developments  of  higher  education,  is  fortified  by  the  results  of  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  existing  situation.  They  were  practically  uniform 
in  their  eifect  and  of  a  distinctly  reassuring  character.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  South  African  College,  Mr.  P^ussell,  informs  us  that  they 
"have  had  no  difficulty  as  to  the  medium  of  instruction."  "There 
has  been  no  difficulty  so  far  "  is  the  testimony  of  Professor  Moorrees, 
Chairman  of  the  Victoria  College.  At  Bloemfontein.  where  we 
understand  that  the  Dutch  language  is  used  as  the  medium  by 
several  of  the  Professors,  we  were  informed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Council  that  "  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  working."  "  We 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  our  own  College,"  was  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Engelenburg.  representing  Pretoria,  before  the  Select  Committee.  (') 

213.  The  evidence  of  Professor  Moorrees   on   this   point   is    so  ll''^^^l^  Moorrees. 
authoritative,  and  was  so  fairly  given,  that  we  may  perhaps  insert 
a  fuller  extract  :  — 

2885.  Chairman.]  I  gather  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  that  so  far  as  your  work  is  concerned  no 
practical  difficulty  has  hitherto  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
medium  of  instruction  ?— (Pro/.  Moorrees.)  No;  there  has  Ijeen 
no  difficulty  so  far. 

2886.  That  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  approached,  as  I 
think  you  have  said  in  your  evidence,  in  a  reasonable  sjui'it, 
taking  all  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  into  account— is  there 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  future?— No;  if  the  matter  is 
tackled  in  a  reasonable  way  I  do  not  expect  any  difficulties. 

2887.  T  suppose  here  in  many  cases  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  colloquial  instruction  in  Dutch? — Yes. 

2888.  And  for  the  formal  lectures  it  is  usually  found  more 
convenient  to  give  them  in  English?— The  majority  of  the  lec- 
tures are  given  in  English. 

2889.  In  a  University  College  such  matters  can  be  left  to 
the  Council  and  Senate  to  decide  in  accordance  with  the 
re(iuirements  of  the  students?— Yes.  T  ex])ect  as  the  time  goes 
on  there  will  be  more  demand  for  Dutch,  but  that  could  always 
be  managed  with  good  sense. 

2890.  It  might  involve  perhaps  a  little  more  expense  some- 
times, ])ut  one  would  not  grudge  a  little  expens(>  in  ortler  to 
meet  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
laboui'  that  ])oint  ?— Quite  so. 

214.  If  there  has  been  no  serious  ditficultv  in  the  past,  there  is  BiiinRuar.m  in 

...  1  •  V  ii  schools. 

reason  to  anticipate  that,  m  the  not  distant  future,  some  matters, 
which  may  at  present  cause  a  certain  amount  of  perplexity  and 
embarrassment,  are  likely  to  find  a  natural  solution  which  should 
l)rove  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  At  the  present  time,  while  very 
few  students,  if  anv,  arrive  at  the  Matriculation  stage  without  a 
fair  knowledge  of  English,  a  good  many  of  those  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  English,  and  Avho  have  perhaps  been  educated  in  centres 
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students  and 
teachers. 


Existing  practice. 
Examination  and 
teachi  ng. 


Avhore  liltl«'  Dutch  is  s])()kon,  are  only  slightly  acciuaiiilcd,  if  at  all, 
with  that  laiinua<,n':  hut  the  desirahility,  and  jjiaetical  utility,  of 
actjuii'ing  a  command  of  hoth  languages  is  hecoming  more  and  more 
m'lUM-ally  recognised,  and  the  facilities  affordecl  more  widely 
enihraced.  It  is,  we  must  repeat,  a  matter  of  high  moment  that 
the  University  examinations,  and  especially  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, should  l)e  so  regulated  as  to  stimulate  this  tendency;  at  all 
events,  they  should  not  discourage  it  by  making  the  Dutch  test 
undulv  difficult  for  the  English  student.  Every  inducement  should 
l)e  held  out  to  students  of  both  sexes,  whatevei'  their  mother- 
tongue,  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  all 
that  is  best  and  most  representative,  in  the  literature,  of  both  the 
countries  of  origin.  Wliat  should  be  \\\v  ))recise  vehicle  of  school 
instruction  in  Dutch,  and  lunv  far  it  should  be  assimilated  to  the 
language  of  the  Netherlands,  is,  hoM'ever,  a  diflficult  ])roblem, 
having  many  aspects,  the  discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far 
afield.     Gratiiiiiatici  cert  out  et  aclhtic  sub  iu.dice  lis  csf. 

'215.  We  therefore  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  students — and  of  small  minorities,  as  we  are  told, 
sufferance  is  the  badge — will  be  able  to  receive  instruction  in  what- 
ever medium  the  Professor,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  may  deem  most  suitable  for  imparting  it  to  his  class. 
Moreover,  if  we  turn  from  the  case  of  the  pupil  to  that  of  the 
teacher,  we  can  scarcely  (loul)t  that  in  the  teaching  profession,  even 
in  its  highest  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  other  learned  professions, 
South  Africa  will  iii  future  find  itself  more  and  more  in  a  position 
to  supiily  its  own  demand.  Our  Colleges  shonld  be  alile  to  train 
an  increasing  propoition  of  students  who,  after  ac()uiring  distinc- 
tion in  their  undergraduate  career,  and  ])ursuing  their  studies  in 
various  branches  of  research,  will  return  to  their  al//ia  //inter,  and 
transmit  lo  future  genemtions  the  fruit  of  their  own  labour.  In 
older  times  indeed  this  was  regarded  as  an  obligation.  "The  pos- 
session of  a  degree,"  as  has  l)een  ])ointed  out,  "  was  originally  nothing 
else  than  the  ])ossession  of  a  diploma  to  exercise  the  function  of 
teaching;  a  right  which  at  a  later  period  was  equally  recognised  as 

a  duty All  those  who  had  gained  the  degree  of  Licentiate, 

Master  or  Doctor,  Avere  held  Ijound  to  devote  a  certain  period  to 
Imparting  again  the  lonrning  they  had  acquired. "(')  We  can 
revive  no  such  rule  ;  neither  can  we  expect,  in  the  early  future,  io 
establish  any  system  of  Prirat-doce/ite/i  such  as  is  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  we  may  hope,  with  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and 
more  encouragement  for  research,  gradually  to  train  an  increasing 
l)roportion  of  our  own  faculties,  who  will  include  bilingualism 
among  their  qualifications. 

216.  This,  however,  is  an  anticipation  which  will  take  time  to 
realise.  We  have  to  provide,  as  ])est  we  may,  for  the  exigencies  of 
our  own  ])eri(Hl.  At  ])resent  the  Univeisity,  in  its  Matriculation, 
others  candidates  tlu^  option  of  taking  the  ])apers,  on  all  subjects 
except  English,  in  either  language.  At  the  last  examination,  as  we 
are  informed,  out  of  l,31(i  candidates,  11  availed  themselves  of  the 
Dutch  option  in  the  History  paper,  5  in  Latin,  2  in  Mathematics  and 
1  m  Zoology.  The  instruction  given  in  the  Colleges  is  mostly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively  in  Engli.sh,  and  the  papers  set  in  the  subse- 
quent examinations  are  in  English  only.     There  are  some  obvious 
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reasons  for  the  existinif  prevalence  of  English  as  a  vehicle  of  Iioth 
instruction  and  examination.  Many  of  the  Professors  and  lecturers 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Dutch  to  employ  it  as  a  vehicle 
and  many  of  the  students  are  in  a  similar  ])osition.  This,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  is  likely  in  the  futui'e  to  he  much  less  the  case  ; 
but  for  the  present  we  must  frankly  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  branches  of  study  in  which,  should  vacancies  occur  or  new 
ai)pointments  be  required,  it  would  be  difficult  to  thid  bilingual  can- 
didates duly  qualified  for  the  post.  It  would  l)e  impossible  for 
instance  to  exaggerate  the  debt  which,  in  educational  as  in  ecclesi- 
astical work,  South  Africa  owes  to  the  services  of  Scotchmen,  many 
of  whom,  with  all  their  ability,  wdiile  they  have  discharged someapos- 
tolic  functions,  have  not  Ijeen  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  The 
difficulty  might  in  certain  cases  be  met  by  the  dui)lication  of  courses; 
but  this  would  entail  heavy  expense,  while  it  would  be  scarcely  prac- 
tical)le  to  arrange  that  such  courses, delivered  in  l)oth  languages, 
shoidd  always  be  of  equal  value  and  similar  character.  '"  Bilingual 
professors,"  as  Dr.  Engelenburg  remarks,  in  a  memorandum  for- 
warded to  the  Commission,  "  will  be  extremely  rare.  Double  staff's 
of  Professors,  one  English-speaking,  the  other  Dutch-speaking, 
would  l)e  too  costly."  The  ol)jects  for  which  more  funds  are  required, 
in  all  of  the  Colleges  without  exception,  for  the  betterment  of  their 
equijjment  and  the  development  of  their  work,  are  so  numerous  and 
pressing  that  such  costly  duplication  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
within  the  sphere  of  academical  politics. 

217.  These  are  practical  considerations  to    which    due    weight  ^p^pJ^^J'""?"^  j^,^ 
must  be  attached.     Nevertheless,  in  academical  as  well  as  in  other 

matters,  there  are  certain  general  principles  which  in  a  bilingual 
country  must  be  kept  in  view.  We  cannot  but  recognise  the  force  of 
the  observation,  contained  in  Dr.  Engelenburg's  memorandum,  from 
which  we  have  quoted  in  the  i)revious  paragraph,  that  "no  solution 
of  the  University  question  will  find  general  and  hearty  approval 
unless  the  rights  of  both  official  languages  are  fully  recognised  and 
provided  for."  The  question  of  how  such  provision  can  best  be 
made  is  one  on  which,  as  we  conceive,  it  woul^l  be  inadvisable  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  such  as  could  be 
eml)0(iied  in  any  statutory  enactment.  The  principle  may  be  enun- 
ciated in  general  terms,  its  practical  application  nuist  largely  be  left 
to  the  authorities  of  the  several  Colleges,  the  requirements  of  which 
will  not  be  uniform,  and  which  should  therefore  be  allowed  a  consi- 
derable discretion  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  Experience  shows 
that  the  most  durable  constitutions  are  those  which  possess  a  cer- 
tain flexibility  of  adaptation.  We  may  perhaps  add  that  the  matter 
seems  to  be  very  faii'ly  dealt  with  in  a  memorandum  fi'om  the 
Senate  of  the  Pretoria  College,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
The  view  is  there  ex])ressed  that  "every  attemi)t  should  l)e  made  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  students  who,  constituting  a  reasonable  percen- 
tage of  any  class,  may  desire  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
either  official  language." 

218.  We  apprehend  that  such  a  course  will  be  much  facilitated  con/*^°"°^ 
l)y  the  pi'oposMls  we  liave  niad(>  with  regard  to  exannnations.       A    °  ^^^' 
Professor  of  Agiicultuie  at   Stellenbosch,  a   Pi'ofessor  of  Pedagogy 

at  Bloemfontein,  or  a  Professor  of  History  at  Pretoria,  may  have  a 
class  all  well  acquaint{>d  with  Dutch,  perhaps   some   of   them    less 
familiar  with  English;  he  may  prefer  to  use  the  former  language  as 
[U.G.  42—14.] 
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the  medium,  either  in  form;il  leetures,  or  in  more  collo(]uial  teaeh- 
ing;  but  at  present  he  is  hampered  in  doing  so  by  tlie  knowledge 
that  his  pupils,  when  they  go  up  say  for  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tion of  the  University,  will  have  to  I'eproduee  in  one  language  the 
gist  of  what  he  has  imparted  in  another.  But,  aeeoi'ding  to  our  pro- 
posals, the  student,  having  passed  his  Matriculation  in  the  language 
of  his  choice,  will,  during  his  subsequent  career,  be  examined  l)y 
his  own  College,  which  will  determine  the  vehicle  to  be  employed. 
Convinced  as  we  are  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring,  at  this 
|)lastic  age,  to  ]iromote  by  all  means  in  our  power  the  fusion  of  the 
two  races — fortunately  with  us  separated  by  no  religious  differ- 
ences, or  other  basic  grounds  of  demarcation — on  the  common 
platform  which  the  University  affords,  we  can  but  trust  that  the 
distriliution  of  students,  as  between  the  different  Colleges,  will 
continue  in  the  main  to  be  sjoverned  not  bv  racial  or  linguistic 
considerations,  but  by  those  of  convenient  proximity  or  place  of 
residence.  Should  however  any  grievance  arise,  should  a  student 
of  Dutch  origin,  for  instance,  who  has  matriculated  at  Maritz- 
burg,  or  a  student  of  English  origin,  perha))s  l)orn  at  Kiml)erley, 
who  has  matriculated  at  Bloemfontein,  have  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint as  to  the  facilities  afforded,  he  would  be  ai^le  to  submit  his 
grievance  to  the  authorities  of  his  own  College.  Should  it  remain 
unredressed,  the  Council  of  the  University  will  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  an  a))pellate  tril)unal.  In  the  last  resort,  the  Legislature, 
which  holds  the  power  of  the  purse,  could  be  invited  to  investigate 
the  matter.  We  feel  convinced  however  that,  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  we  can  safely  rely  on  the  force  of  pulilic  opinion.  Every 
College  will  have  every  inducement  to  attract  and  retain  deserv- 
\n(r  students  of  all  types.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Colleges 
should  l)e  allowed,  with  as  little  interference  as  possible  from  with- 
out, to  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  The  College 
which  deals  with  such  matters  in  the  most  catholic  si)irit,  and 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  will  be  able, 
with  the  fullest  confidence,  to  rely  on  that  public  favour  which  is 
essential  to  its  success. 

The  Beit  Donwtion  .vnd  Bequest  .\ni)  the  Wernher  ]}equest. 

Endowments.  219.  We   liavc   uoAV    Considered,    in    some   detail,   the    facilities 

which  at  present  exist,  or  should  l)e  provided,  for  University  teach- 
ing, in  order  to  render  our  system  of  higher  education  suitable 
for  our  needs;  and  we  can  feel  little  doubt  that  if  teaching  of  the 
highest  quality  is  supplied  on  an  adequate  scale,  with  full  freedom 
of  development,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  the  essential  note 
of  original  research,  will  not  be  wanting.  But  such  provision 
necessarily  implies  very  considerable  expense,  and  experience  else- 
where— for  instance  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge — shows  how 
sadly  the  oppression  of  poverty  hinders  the  essor  of  academic 
worth.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  what  resources  we  may 
hope  to  find  available  for  such  purposes.  The  question  of  the 
organic  connection  of  the  individual  Colleges,  as  constituents  of 
the  University,  and  of  the  constitutions  to  be  framed  for  both,  will 
be  the  final  topic  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal.  But  before 
approaching  it,  we  have  still  to  examine  the  last  branch  of  our 
reference  and  report  upon  the  conditions  on  Avhich  the  endowments 
referred  to  in  the  Bill  of  last  year  (sections  23  and  24)  catt  best  be 
utilised  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education. 
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220.  We  have  already  (pars.  150,  151)  sketched  the  history  and  J^^ o^j.^,'^;',''"^'*!*. 
present,  position  of  the  Beit  donation  and  liequest.     The  facts  an* 
succinctly  summarised  in  section  23  of  the  Bill  of  1913.     At  the 

time  of  Union,  the  proposals  made  in  the  Transvaal  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  Frankenwald  Estate,  and  the  subsefiuent  bequest,  in 
aid  of  a  comprehensive  scheme,  which  was  to  include  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  faculty  at  Frankenwald,  had  fallen 
through.  General  Smuts,  r.s  we  have  seen,  whose  Department  was 
in  charge  of  educational  matters  in  that  Colony,  had  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  Union  Ministry,  formed 
in  June,  1910,  he  held  another  portfolio,  but  still  seems  tf)  have 
revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind.  As  a  Minister  of  the  Union, 
however,  he  had  to  survey  a  wider  field.  The  vista  of  possibilities 
was  enlarged;  and  we  accordingly  find  him,  in  the  following 
month,  addressing  simultaneous  letters  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Otto 
Beit  and  Sir  Julius  Wernher.  In  these  letters  he  suggested,  as 
the  result  of  a  conversation  in  London  with  these  gentlemen,  that 
if  it  were  ])ossil)le  to  increase  the  amount  available,  say  to  half 
a  million,  it  might  be  utilised  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
University  on  the  Groote  Schuur  Estate. 

221.  Those  who  knew  Cecil  Rhodes  are  well  aware  that   h^' orootf  sdlrur."'' 
had  long  cherished   this  idea.     It  may   well  be  conjectured    that 

when  he  bequeathed  that  estate  to  the  nation,  he  saw.  as  in  a  vision, 
that  the  day  would  come  when  it  would  provide,  not  only  a 
suitable  residence  for  a  South  African  Prime  Minister,  ])ut  an 
incomparable  site  for  a  South  African  University.  "  Our  London 
friends,"  as  General  Smuts  puts  it,  "  who  love  South  Africa  and 
admired  Mr.  Ehodes'  ideas  might  be  glad  to  subscribe  an  amount 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  one  of  his  most  useful 
ideas."  Mr.  Otto  Beit  also,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  same 
date,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  case  a  University  were 
built  at  Groote  Schuur.  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  a  much 
larger  sum  than  the  amount  of  his  brother's  bequest. (') 

222.  The  suggestion  of  the  Minister  met  with  a  jirompt  and  ^|,VMr"ottoXi'" 
generous  response.     Sir  Julius  promised  to  give  £200,000,   to  l)e  Th,- iv  rseers 
added  to  the  Beit  bequest,  and  he  and  Mr.  Otto  Beit  further  offered  c>'>"i'="'^- 

to  contril)ute  ])etween  them  an  additional  sum  of  £100,000,  making 
up  the  total  to  the  round  figure,  as  suggested  by  General  Smuts, 
of  half  a  million  of  monev.  The  announcement  of  this  munificent 
offer,  in  the  speech  of  tlie  Governor-General  on  the  o]iening  of  the 
first  Union  Parliament,  in  November,  1910, was  naturally  welcomed, 
and  the  names  of  the  donors,  announced  at  a  subsequent  function, 
were  "  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm."  Their  liberality  I)red 
liberality  in  others.  In  the  following  month  a  further  contribution 
of  £25,000  was  iiromised  by  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines.  The 
Board  of  that  Com])any,  in  the  exercise  of  the  exceptionally  wiile 
powers  conferred  by  their  trust-deed,  have  always  taken  a  practical 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  they  have  already  given 
substantial  assistance  to  some  of  the  University  Colleges. 

223.  The  substantial  sum  of  £525,000  was  thus,  very  shortly  after  J^^U-^"^  ^^''''■''''" 
Union,  placed  at  the  disi)osal  of  the-  Government  for  the  work  of 

higher  education.  Considering  how  much  the  systematic  prosecu- 
tion of  such  work  has  been,  and  is  being,  cramped  by  lack  of  funds, 
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and  liow  much  our  future,  as  a  community,  depends  on  its  promo- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  four  years  have  elapsed 
during  which  the  projects  then  mooted  have  remained  unrealised. 
Many  circumstances  have  conti'ibuted  to  the  delay.  Certain 
suggestions  were  advanced  from  time  to  time,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
donors,  which  may  have  caused  sonu^  dit^iculty,  and  which  perhaps, 
with  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  local  atmosphere  and  conditions, 
would  have  been  differently  ex])ressed ;  but  the  one  "primary  con- 
dition underlying  the  gift,"  as  expressed  in  a  joint  letter  from  Sir 
Julius  Wernher  and  Mr.  Beit  to  General  Smuts,  was  "  that  the  Univer- 
sity to  be  enacted  shall  and  must  be  a  residential  teaching  Univer- 
sity." This  was  in  December,  1910.  In  the  following  October  a 
draft  Bill  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education,  to 
the  donors  in  London,  who  ex]n'essed  the  opinion  that,  "  whilst  recog- 
nising the  intention  to  meet  the  requirements  on  all  sides,  we  rather 
feel  that  some  essential  alterations  will  have  to  be  embodied  in  the 
draft."  Various  objections  were  specified  in  letters  from  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley,  legal  adviser  to  the  donors,  dated  January  and  February,  1912. 
(')  Meantime  Sir  Julius,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  failing 
health,  had,  in  the  previous  December,  made  a  will,  Avhich  contained 
a  bequest  of  £250,000  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  "  for  the  ])urposo 
of  assisting  in  building  and  if  sufficient  partly  endowing  a  University 
at  Groote  Schuur  near  Cai)e  Town,  provided  that  the  constitution  of 
the  said  University  shall  be  ap))roved  in  writing  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Leander  Starr  Jameson,  Bait.,  and  the  said  Lionel  Phillips,  this 
gift  being  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts 
of  Pretoria. "(' 
Conditions  to  be  fui-  224.  Sir  JuHus  died  in  the  following  Mav.  He  was  one,  in  the 
fiued.  DangerB  of  ^^.^^j.^jj.  ^j-  j^j,  Malau,  "  whose  great  al)ility,  public  spirit  and  generosity 
have  elicited  the  admiration  of  many  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but 
also  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  scheme  did 
not  come  to  maturity  during  his  life."(^)  Like  Ilhod(>s  and  Beit, 
he  was  not  spared  to  witness  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  and  we  can 
only  trust  that  the  day  of  maturity  in  due  season  will  arrive.  If 
this  bequest  is  to  be  made  availal)le,  a  scheme  must  l)e  arranged  in 
accordance  with  its  terms,  that  is  to  say  for  "building  and  if 
sufficient  partly  endowing  a  University  at  Groote  Schuur";  it  must 
be,  in  accordance  with  his  express  desire,  "  a  residential  teaching 
University  " ;  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  he  suggested,  should  in 
some  way  be  associated  with  the  building;  and  a  constitution  must 
be  framed  which  shall  be  approved  in  writing  l)y  l)oth  Sir  Starr 
Jameson  and  Sir  Lionel  Phillips.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  instru- 
ment does  not  add  the  words,  "or  the  survivor  of  them."  They  are 
both  men  who  have  done  good  service  to  South  Africa,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  its  needs,  and  who  will,  we  trust,  be  spared  to  give 
further  service  in  the  future;  but  they  are  no  longer  young,  and  the 
life  of  one  of  them,  now,  we  trust,  restored  to  a  fair  measure  of  health, 
was  recently  in  the  gravest  jeo])ardy.  These  are  all  considerations 
which  accentuate  the  dangers  of  delay,  if  the  schem.e,  which  failed 
to  mature  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Julius,  is  to  mature  at  all. 

Nature  of  the  prob-         225.  And  here  perhaps  one  word  of  reservation  may  not  unfitly 
'*"'■  be  interposed.      Half  a  million  of  money,  though  far  from  consti- 

tuting a  sufficient  amount  to  establish  and  equi}),  on  an  adequate 
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scale,  an  independent  University,  is  a  sum  which  might  be  devoted, 
with  enormous  advantatite,  to  the  cause  of  highev  education.  We 
need  the  money  ])adl>  ;  hut  money,  like  every  other  commodity,  may 
he  purchased  at  too  hiyh  a  ])rice.  If  these  handsome  donations 
should  be  fettered  with  conditions  detrinu'Utal  to  our  national 
dignity,  or  self-respect,  or  with  conditions  which  would  not  sub- 
serve our  essential  objects,  or  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  people,  it 
would  doubtless  behove  us,  with  reluctance  l)ut  with  firmness,  to 
decline  the  gift.  From  all  that  we  know  of,  and  have  heard  from, 
representatives  of  the  donors — we  have  unfortunately  had  no 
oi)portunity.  as  a  Commission,  of  meeting  Sir  Starr  Jameson  oi-  Mr. 
Beit— we  trust  that  such  an  eventuality  is  highly  improl)able;  l)Ut 
we  cannot  but  recognise  how  grave  is  onr  responsibility  and  how 
onerous  our  task.  We  have  to  seek  a  solution  which  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  the  views  of  their  representatives,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The  difficulty  of  such 
a  ])rol)lem  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  grapple  with  it  at  close  quarters  and  in  its  almost 
protean  elusiveness. 

226.  The  first  proposal  formulated  by  the  Department  was  one  Proposal  for  a  post- 
for  the  estal)lishment  at  Groote  Schuur  of  a  University  which  would  ^'^  "*  *^  ""^"^^  '' 
be  in  substance  a  post-graduate  University  and  which  was  not  to 

admit  any  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  who  had  not  alicady  taken 
a  degree  elsewhere.  It  was,  we  presume,  contemplated  that  they 
should  in  the  main  consist  of  graduates  of  the  present  University  of 
the  Cape,  which  such  an  institution  would  oljviously  be  incompetent 
to  supersede.  This  proposal,  embodied  in  the  Bill  sent  to  London  in 
1911,  failed  to  meet  with  approval,  either  from  the  donors  or,  speak- 
ing generally,  from  academical  opinion  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
felt  that  while  such  an  institution  might  serve  some  useful  purposes, 
and  stimulate  some  branches  of  research,  it  would  not  constitute 
a  residential  and  teaching  University  in  the  Inroad  sense  contem- 
plated by  Sir  Julius  Wernher  and  Mr.  Beit.  The  proportion  of 
graduates  of  the  Cape  University  who  desire  to  prosecute  studies  of 
a  special  character  is  still  comparatively  small.  Those  who  do  so 
may  find  a  more  convenient  scene  either  at  their  own  Colleges  or 
abroad.  A  student  of  the  science  of  law  may  lie  attracted  to 
Harvard;  another  may  seek  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
say  in  the  structure  of  crystals,  under  Professor  Lane  at  Zurich  :  a 
third  may  wish  to  work  at  pliysiology  in  Pi'ofessor  Einthoven's 
lal)oratory  at  Leyden,  or  to  pursue  bacteriological  research  at 
Johannesburg  or  Onderstepoort.  Such  investigations  should  be  as 
unfettered  as  possible  in  respect  of  locality.  It  would  be  futile  in 
existing  circumstances  to  attempt  to  concentrate  them  at  one  parti- 
cular spot,  however  favourably  situated,  in  many  respects,  that  spot 
might  be;  and  even  were  this  practicable,  such  an  institution  would 
not  meet  the  most  ]n-essing  of  our  requirements.  The  Bill  drafted 
by  the  Department,  however  well  intended,  did  not,  it  was  generally 
felt,  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  University  Council, 
and  some  of  the  Colleges — including  the  South  African  College  and 
the  Victoria  College — expressed  an  adverse  opinion,  and  the  Bill  was 
never  submitted  \o  tlie  Legislature. 

227.  The  Universitv  Bill  of  last  vear  mav  perhaps  claim  to  have  ^   '•  post-'nter- 
been  accorded  a  somewhat  less  untavourable  reception.      Mr  Lionel 
Phillij)s,    on    behalf    of    the  donors,  "without  being  enthusiastic," 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  general  terms.     But  when  its  details 
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wcM'P  sorntiiiiscHl  by  tho  Select  romiuittee,  the  expert  witnesses,  who 
were  called,  while  even  less  enthusiastic,  were  on  the  whole  more 
critical.  The  Bill  proposed  that  no  student  should  be  admitted  to 
the  faculties  of  arts  or  science  al  the  central  seat  of  the  IJnivei'sity 
who  had  not  already  passed  the  intermediate,  or  some  equivalent, 
examination  either  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  or  of  the  proposed 
University  of  South  Africa,  or  some  equivalent  test.  These  proposals 
have  been  mainly  discussed,  and  criticised,  with  reference  to  their 
})robal)le  influence  on  the  work  at  present  carried  on  at  the  University 
C'olleijes  in  the  four  I'rovinces.  "Colleges,"  as  Mr.  Fremantle  ])uts 
it,  "  could  not  exist  merely  to  carry  on  woi'k  of  the  Tnieiniediate 
stage.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  remedy  this  by  assigning  to  the 
Colleges  the  pass  B.A.  woi-k,  matters  would  be  made  worse,  and  we 
should  be  setting  up  a  disastrous  separation  between  the  mass  of 
University  work  and  the  higher  work,  depriving  the  former  of  its 
inspiration  and  the  latter  of  its  body." 

Objections  from  Col.  228.  Thosc  engaged  in  the  administrative  and  teaching  work 
of  the  Colleges  put  forward  similar  objections.  The  High  Schools, 
they  assert,  would  take  up  the  Intermediate  work — as  is  done  at 
present,  we  are  informed,  in  Southern  Khodesia.  where  there  is  no 
ITniversity  College — their  more  advanced  students  would  proceed 
direct  to  ithe  central  seat  of  the  University,  and  the  Colleges  would 
lose  their  raison  d'etre.  Even  if  the  schools,  as  a  rule,  were  unahle 
to  take  such  a  forward  step,  many  of  the  best  students,  it  was  thought, 
would  still  migrate  to  Cape  Town  after  a  year's  preparation  in  one 
of  the  local  Colleges,  with  consequences  scarely  less  prejudicial  to 
the  activities  of  the  latter,  depriving  their  teachers  of  their  most 
promising  pupils,  of  the  incentive  and  inspiration  derived  from  the 
reaction  of  mind  on  mind,  and  rendering  it  impossible  permanently 
to  retain  the  services  of  a  really  strong  and  eflficient  statf. 

^if't^lxs  '^^^'^^  °^  --^-  ^^^  have  recorded  these  views,  as  those  of  persons  who 
speak  having  authority,  of  exponents  of  current  opinion  which 
should  not  be  antagonised  or  ignored ;  but  we  may  say  frankly  that 
we  scarcely  share  some  of  tho  misgivings  thus  expressed.  From  the 
evidence  we  have  taken  as  to  the  present  state  of  secondary  education 
we  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  Matriculation  is  kept  at  the  present,  or 
gradiially  raised,  as  we  think  it  should  be,  not  in  the  quantity,  but  in 
the  quality,  of  the  work  required,  to  a  somewhat  higher  level,  very 
few  schools  would  be  able,  and  no  school  should  be  encouraged,  to 
prepare  their  pupils  beyond  that  stage.  There  may  be  cases  of  pre- 
cocitv.  where  boys  and  girls,  while  still  too  young  for  admission  to 
the  Universitv.  are  capable  of  assimilating  more  advanced  instruc- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  provide  for  such  excentional  cases;  but,  as  a 
.creneral  rule,  the  school  curriculum  should  be  kept  within  defined 
limits.  The  student  who  after  matriculation,  as  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  Groote  Schuur,  will  therefore  have  to 
proceed  to  one  of  the  other  Collesfes,  where  he  mav,  if  capable,  obtain 
an  exhibition  or  bursary.  Should  he  do  well  during  his  first  year  of 
College  life,  in  and  out  of  his  class,  if  he  finds  congenial  comrades, 
stimulative  teaching  and  agreeable  surroundings,  there  seems  no 
special  reason  why.  after  pa.=sing  the  Intermediate,  which  we  regard 
as  an  unsatisfactory  and  "obsolescent,"  examination,  he  should 
migrate,  say  from  Stellenbosch  or  Grahamstown,  to  Groote  Schuur. 
To  us  it  seems  at  least  as  prol)able  that  the  new  University,  on  the 
basis  laid  down  bv  the  Bill,  unless  rendered  meretriciously  attractive 
bv   lavish    premia,    would  divert  only  a  limited  class  and  only  in 
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exceptional  ciicuiiislfinces.  In  such  event,  the  advantage  of  estab- 
lishing an  additional  centre  would  be  more  than  doubtful.  The 
effect  of  course  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can  only  surmise  that 
such  a  compromise  would  cause  some  [)rejudice  both  to  the  proposed 
new  institution,  and  to  those  which  ali'eady  exist,  in  a  degree  and 
proportion  at  present  indeterminable.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
Matriculation  should  remain  the  test  of  admission  to  the  University 
and  that  the  matriculated  student  should  be  free  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  place  of  his  own  choice. 

230.  The    successive    steps  of  our  inquiry  have  narrowed  the  J^f°Jthi8^,oiut"''^ 
path  we  have  still  to  tread.     We  have  given  reasons  for  our  sub- "''  "    '" ''"'"  ' 
mission  that  neither  a  single  University,  nor  a  number  of  single- 
college    Universities,    will    meet    our    collective  needs.       We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  best  method  of  promoting  University 

teaching  and  research  is  through  employing  the  machinery  already 
in  operation  in  the  existing  Colleges  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
expected  to  yield  the  best  results;  that  it  is  also  necessary,  if  the 
liberal  intentions  of  the  donors  are  to  become  accomplished  facts,  for 
a  teaching  and  residential  University  to  be  established,  with  its 
central  seat  on  the  Groote  Schuur  Estate,  now  within  the  enlarged 
municipal  limits  of  the  City  of  Cape  Town;  and  that  every  matricu- 
lated student  should  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  that  or  any  other  seat 
of  University  instruction. 

231.  Starting  from  these  premises,  we  now  turn  to  certain  other  Prfvisions  of  Uni- 
provisions  in  the  Bill  of  last  year.  Section  9  provided — with  a  JXt^r  ■■' merger"^" 
qualification  as  to  the  Intermediate  examination  which  we  need  not 

further  discuss — for  the  "  merger  "  of  any  of  the  existing  Colleges  in 
the  central  seat  of  the  University,  ou  the  application  of  the  governing 
body,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister.  Section  14  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  existing  University  of  the  Cape  to 
the  new  Corporation  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  So  far  as  the  Colleges 
are  concerned,  we  may  refer  to  certain  expressions  of  opinion 
included  in  the  Return  of  Correspondence  already  cited.  The  South 
African  College  suggested,  in  November,  1910,  "  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  allowing  any  existing  College  to  merge  itself  into  the 
national  teaching  University  if  it  should  choose  to  do  so";  the 
Victoria  College  Vv^as  "  of  opinion  that  the  existing  University  along 
with  the  South  African  College  and  Victoria  College  should  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  national  teaching  University";  while  the 
School  of  Mines  felt  strongly  "that  the  national  University  should 
not  be  established  unless  it  is  to  absorb  all  the  University  Colleges  in 
its  neighbourhood."  The  University  Cou^icil,  having  before  it  these 
and  other  expressions  of  opinion,  resolved  inter  alia  "  that  any 
scheme  that  would  endanger  the  continued  existence  or  destroy  the 
influence  of  Colleges  at  a  distance  would  l)e  undesirable. "(') 

232.  The  authorities  of  the  South  African  College,  as  wc^  are  suggested  combina- 
informcd,  are  still  prepared  to  acquiesce,  on  fair  terms  and  conditions,  ''°"- 

and  with  due  safeguai'fis  for  vested  interests,  in  such  a  nuM'gei'  as 
appears  to  have  l)een  contemplaU'd  l)y  tlie  Hill.  Should  that  College, 
which  possesses  immoval^le  property  and  endowments  valued  at  over 
£300,000,  together  with  the  ]M-esen1  University,  possessing  land  and 
buildings  valued  at  about  £100,000,  be  liid<ed  up  with  the  potenti- 
alities of  a  residential  seat  at  Groote  Schuur,  the  combination  would 
be  a  powerful  one  and  full  of  promise  for  the  futuie.     We  scarcely 


(')  Retiuu,  A.2— 1913,  pp.  0, 
[U.G.  42— 14.] 
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think  the  donors  could  Ix'  invited  to  a})ply  llicii'  niiini licence  to  llie 
eudowinenl  of  a  single  College,  or  thai  the  (Jovernnu'nt  could  be 
expected  to  present  the  South  African  College,  standing  by  itself, 
with  an  incomparable  site,  for  its  future  home;  but  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  original  scheme  may  see  maturity,  and  the  sub- 
stantial objective  be  realised,  on  the  basis  of  a  wider  settlement — 
though  perhaps  not  so  wide  as  originally  contein[)lated — in  which 
the  South  Alrican  College  avouUI  necessarily  constitute  iu  some 
respects  the  prcdoniinaut,  and  in  others  the  niost  favoured,  but  not 
the  sole  and  only  partner. 

Attitude   of   capu         ^33.  The  Couucil  and  Senate  of  the  Victoria  College,  who,  we 
'°'^'''  cannot  but  add,  have,  throughout  the  investigation,  displayed  a  very 

temperate  and  conciliatory  disposition,  have  intimated  their  willing- 
ness to  associate  themselves  witli  such  a  plan;  the  representatives  of 
the  Rhodes  College  have  taken  up  a  similar  position;  the  Huguenot 
College  only  asks  for  a  modest  place,  which  will  enal)le  it  to  continue 
its  creditable  career.  The  authorities  of  the  South  African  College 
would  prefer,  as  they  have  long  preferred,  a  difTerent  scheme;  but 
they  will  doul)tless  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in  working  out  pro- 
posals, which  at  all  events  will  greatly  enlarge  their  own  field  of 
work  and  sphere  of  usefulness.  Such  a  comljination  as  we  have 
indicated  will  doubtless  give  rise  to  certain  difTiculties.  The  con- 
stitutional arrangements,  with  a  view  to  efficient  organisation,  must 
be  carefully  thought  out.  It  well  may  be  that  the  scheme  has  no 
finality;  but  it  is  not  always  statesmanlike  to  take  too  long  views. 
If  we  can  make  reasonably  suitable  provision  for  the  exigencies  of 
our  own  day  and  generation,  the  contingencies  of  the  future  may 
sometimes  best  be  left  to  shape  themselves. 

The  South  African  234.  The  greatest  need  of  the  South  .Vfrican  College  at  present 
schuur.  ^^^  '^''°°^  ^^  more  breathing  space.  It  requires  more  class-rooms  and  labora- 
tories within  its  precincts,  more  and  better  accommodation  for  its 
students,  more  extensive  recreation  grounds  outside  its  gates.  (') 
There  are  many  channels  in  which,  as  already  shown,  it  seeks,  or 
hopes  to  provide  for,  the  expansion  of  its  existing  faculties  or  the 
creation  of  new  ones.  Were  a  suitable  site  obtainable  on  the  Groote 
Schuur  Estate — and  we  have  such  a  site  in  view — a  building  might 
be  erected,  of  appropriate  character,  which  would  subserve  many  of 
these  purposes.  There  should  be  hostels  or  "  dormitories  "  for  resi- 
dent students.  It  might  be  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  to  erect 
two  wings,  or  blocks,  of  which  one  might  be  designated  the  "  Beit," 
and  the  other  the  "  Wernher  "  hostel,  each  with  accommodation  for 
forty  or  fifty  students.  The  buildings  should  include  a  dining-hall 
and  the  necessary  offices,  class-rooms  and  lecturers'  rooms,  a  common- 
room  for  professors,  and  another  for  students,  accommodation  for  a 
resident  dean  or  warden,  quarters  for  a  janitor  and  all  needful 
adjuncts.  Contiguous  to  the  main  building  should  be  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  Principal ;  and  the  whole  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  spacious  campus,  with  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  recreation.  On 
such  a  scene,  it  might  be  imagined,  there  would  looli*  down  with 
jjenignity  the  statue  of  "Physical  Energy";  and,  with  no  less 
approval  from  its  niche  above  the  statue,  the  ettigy  of  the  donor  of 
the  site,  who  desired  that  his  scholars  should  shine  in  their  sports 
no  less  than  in  their  schools. 


(')  See  Russell  and  Tugwell,  pp.  04-65.  ,    f- 
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2o5.  Such  a  site,  on  the  slope  above  the  homestead  of  Welgelegen,  situation  and  »rclii- 
beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  has  been  erected  the  classical  '**=''"®- 
memorial  to  Cecil  Ifhodes,  would  he  lacking  in  none  of  the  amenities 
desirable  in  the  central  seat  of  a  great  University.  It  would  be  able 
to  exert  on  its  students  those  inspiring  influences,  derived  from  sur- 
roundings and  associations,  to  which  President  Eliot  refers  in  a 
passage  already  cited;  and  it  would  be  within  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication with  the  City.  The  initial  outlay,  as  may  ])e  gathered 
from  the  evulehce  of  Mr.  Ilawke,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
us  the  assistance  of  his  wide  experience  in  such  matters,  need  not, 
we  think  prove  formidable.  It  would  doubtless  l)e  advisable,  as 
suggested  Ijy  Mr.  Fremantle,  to  make  careful  inquiries  as  to  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  both  in  England  and  America,  where  much 
skill  and  aljility  has  been  devoted  in  recent  years  to  work  of  this 
description.  the  architecture  should  possess  the  real  dignity  of 
being  appropriate  to  the  use  foi'  whicli  it  is  designed;  there  should  be 
no  superfluous  or  meaningless  ('ml)ellishment ;  we  should  endeavour, 
like  the  Athenians  of  old,  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  without  extra- 
vagance; and  we  should  provide,  in  our  original  design,  for  econo- 
mical and  symmetrical  expansion  as  occasion  may  arise. 

236.  The  essential  point  of  the  scheme  is  that  Groote  Schuur,  as  DistribnHon 
the  central  seat  of  the  University,  should  be  a  centre  for  both  resi-  ^r^nee^ents. 
dence  and  instruction.     We  do  not  think  that  provision  should  there 

be  made  for  administrative  and  secretarial  work,  the  present  Uni- 
versity buildings  being  more  centrally  situated  and  in  every  way 
suitable  for  such  purposes.  Although  hostels  will  be  erected  at 
Groote  Schuur  and  form  the  most  important  feature  in  the  new 
building,  the  present  College  House  will,  we  apprehend,  still  be 
required.  The  additional  facilities  supplied  for  residential  students 
will  doubtless  produce  an  inci'cased  demand  for  such  accommodation. 
The  present  lodgings  will  atToixl  more  convenient  quarters  for  a 
smaller  number  of  young  men,  while  better  provision  for  the  require- 
ments of  girl  students  is,  we  understand,  already  l^eing  made.  A 
large  portion  of  the  College  work  will  still  necessarily  be  carried  on 
in  the  present  buildings.  Legal,  medical  and  engineering  studies 
should  still,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of 
courts  and  hospitals  and  work-shops.  Neither  would  it  be  econo- 
mical to  attempt  to  remove  the  present  laboratories  and  other  similar 
plant  for  which  more  space  is  urgently  required.  But  the  work  in 
some  of  the  other  faculties — in  the  various  branches  of  literature,  for 
instance,  perhaps  in  mathematics,  and  in  the  special  subject  of 
botany,  together  with  the  botanical  library  and  herbarium— might, 
we  should  imagine,  be  transfei'red,  at  no  great  expense,  and  without 
any  costly  equipment  being  i-equired.  and  such  removal  would  leave 
room  for  expansion  in  other  branches.  Neither  would  this  neces- 
sarily involve  any  clean-cut  segregation  of  students  according  to 
the  subjects  of  their  studies.  Some  of  those  attending  classes  in 
town  might  find  it  more  convenient  to  reside  in  the  suburbs  and  rice 
versa.  The  scheme  would  require  careful  working  out  in  detail; 
at  the  present  stage,  we  confine  our  suggestions  to  the  merest  out- 
line. 

237.  We  have  also  suggested  that  a  suitable  residence  for  the '^^■'^^"•of  Pf?°."- 
Princi])al  of  the  (  ollege — wbicli  might  perhaps  in  future  be  desig- and  tenure, 
uated  the  South  African  University  College— shouUl  be  erected  at 

the  central  seat  of  the  University.     It  was  provided  by  the  draft  Bill 
the  "  the  president  at    the  central  seat  of    the  University  shall    be 
[U.G.  4-2— 14.] 
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appointed  by  tlie  (.'ouiicil  willi  the  approval  of  tlie  i\Jinisler,  and 
shall  liold  olliee  for  a  period  of  live  years,  lie  sliall  be  eligible  for 
re-a})poiiitinont."  Experience  el.sewhcve,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  has  shown  that  where  persons  aiv  ai)pointed  to  high  oflices 
for  liinitt'd  periods,  the  conseciuenees  are  often  very  undesirable.  A 
Judge,  for  instance,  or  the  Tresident  of  a  University,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  re-ap[)ointed  or  le-elecied,  after  five  years'  service,  cannot 
enjoy  the  independence  and  dignity  which  should  characterise  the 
occupant  of  such  a  position.  Vv"e  think  he  should  enjoy  greater 
security  of  tenure,  and  that  the  election,  like  that  of  the  Head  of  a 
House  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  should  be  for  life,  subject  only  to 
amotion  on  certain  specific  grounds,  and  subject  also  perhaps  to  an 
upper  limit  of  age,  say  sixty-five,  at  which  lie  would  retire,  unless 
the  appointment  were  prolonged  for  special  reasons,  and  for  a 
limited  period,  by  the  governing  body. 

importanco of  office.  238.  The  office  of  Princiijul  should  be  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, usefulness  and  dignity.  The  Principal,  besides  being 
provided  with  a  suitable  residence,  should  receive  an  adequate 
salary  and  enjoy  the  services  of  a  secretary.  He  should  form  the 
connecting  link  between  the  University  and  the  College,  and  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Principals  of  the  other  Colleges,  among 
whom,  as  Principal  of  the  central  seat,  he  will  hold  the  position 
ot ijriiims  inter  pares.  He  will  no  doubt  correspond  with  the 
authorities  of  similar  institutions  beyond  the  seas  and  should  be 
in  a  position  to  entertain,  or  organise  the  reception  of,  learned 
visitors  from  other  countries.  His  administrative  functions,  as  a 
member  of  the  University  Council,  Chairman  of  the  University 
Senate  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  his  own  College  will  en- 
gross much  of  his  time;  and  the  question  as  to  whether  he  should 
take  any  share  in  professorial  work  will  depend  largely  on  his 
individual  qualifications  and  inclinations  and  on  the  amount  of 
leisure  at  his  disposal.  In  this  respect  his  position  should  be  to 
a  great  extent  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Head  of  a  House  at  Oxford. 
Every  effort,  we  need  scarcely  add,  should  be  made  to  find  a 
suitable  incumbent  for  this  position.  A  Principal,  with  a  right  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  his  office,  one  who  if  possible  should  com- 
hine  academical  distinction  with  administrative  capacity,  can  do 
much  to  build  up  the  fortunes  and  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
University. 

The  President  of  the  239.  We   liave    bceii   much    impressed    by    the    functions    dis- 

^^mencan  niver-  (.j^.^^.g^^j  [jy  jjjj.  Presidents  of  the  principal  Universities  and  Colleges 
in  the  United  States,  the  prominent  position  they  occupy,  and  the 
leading  part  they  play  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community. 
"  A  visitor  from  Europe,"  Lord  J3ryce  tells  us,  "  is  struck  by  the 
prominence  of  the  president  in  an  American  University  or  College, 
and  the  almost  monarchical  position  which  he  sometimes  occupies 
towards  the  professors  as  well  as  towards  the  students.  More 
authority  is  vested  in  him,  more  turns  upon  his  individual  talents 
and  character,  than  in  the  Universities  of  Europe.  Neither  the 
German  Pro-Rector,  nor  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, nor  the  Principal  in  a  Scottish  University,  nor  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College  in  Duhlin,  nor  the  Head  in  one  of  the  Colleges 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  anything  like  so  important  a  personage. 
In  this,  as  in  not  a  few  other  respects,  America  is  less  republican 
than  England." (') 

(')  American  Commonwealth,  pp.  718-719. 
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240.  We  ha]>i)(Mi  lo  Ix'  in  a  jjositioii  lo  confirm  this  ()l)S(M'vation  His  influential  posi- 
ii'uui  sunie   poisuual   ex|)(.Tience.     I'resident    Eliot,   of   Jlarvanl,    in 

his  book  on  "  University  Administration,"  gives  us  an  a(hniral)k' 
sketch  of  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  President  of  a  Univer- 
sity and  oi'  the  example  lie  should  set  by  his  way  of  lite.  '^  Writin<^ 
after  nearly  forty  years'  experience  of  that  high  office,  he  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  he  liad  beeu  al)le  to  give  effect  to  many  of  the  views 
he  had  expressed  on  his  inauguration.  There  was  nothing  by 
which  the  Chairman  of  your  Commission  was  more  impressed  as 
"a  visitor  from  I'virope,"  during  a  short  stay  at  Boston,  than  by 
the  intluence  for  good — we  might  almost  have  said  the  ascendency 
—exercised  by  the  President  of  Harvard  in  the  public  life  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  without  significance, 
as  illustrative  of  American  opinion,  that  it  was  not  considered 
incongruous  to  invite  the  most  forceful  of  recent  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  after  eight  years  of  "the  strenuous  life"  at  the 
Executive  Mansion,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Yale;  while  the 
actual  President,  who  has  achieved  such  exceptional  success  in  the 
handling  of  men  and  tlie  adoption  of  his  policies,  included  in  his 
training  for  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  several  years  of  ex- 
perience as  President  of  the  famous  foundation  of  Princeton.  The 
extent  to  which  the  position  of  the  incumbent  of  such  a  post  has 
impressed  the  ])opular  imagination  may  he  further  illustrated,  if 
we  may  be  pardoned  a  reference  to  a  characteristic  sjjecimen  of 
current  fiction,  by  a  perusal  of  the  vivacious  pages  of  the  author 
of  Qiieed. 

241.  At  the  same  time,  attractive  as  may  be  the  American  prac-  i'r'n'^ii«>'s  ot  coi- 
tice  and  precedent,  and  fruitful  of  good  works  as  might  be  the 

creation  in  our  own  community  of  such  a  post,  we  have,  not  with- 
out regret,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of  a  Univer- 
sity consisting  of  a  group  of  Colleges  not  in  iihmediate  proximity 
to  "each  other,  the  position  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its 
utility.  Difficulties  might  also  arise  with  regard  to  the  correlation 
of  the  functions  of  the  President  with  those  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
In  some  cases,  as  at  present  at  Edinburgh,  the  two  positions  may 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  But  the  latter  office  should  be  an 
honorary  one,  tenable  for  a  limited  period  of  not  less  than  two 
ami  not  more  than  three  years.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  most 
judicious  to  confine  our  recommendations  on  this  point  to  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  Principal  in  each  of  the  constituent 
Colleges  and  to  an  expression  of  opinion  that  such  position,  in 
respect  to  the  conditions  of  tenure,  and  in  other  respects,  should 
be  invested  with  due  dignity  and  weight. 

242.  For  similar  reasons,  we  think  that  any  recommendation  Dears  of  Facilities, 
for  the  constitution  of  Deans  of  Faculties,  according  to  the  Scotch 

and  American  systems,  AX'ould  ])e  at  present  premature.  For  an 
account  of  that  system,  and  of  the  importance  in  an  American  Uni- 
versity of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Dean,  differing  in  many 
rc>spects  from  the  more  limited  discii)Iinary  functions  of  the  Dean 
of  an  English  College,  we  may  again  refer  to  the  description  given 
by  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  very  useful  and  suggestive  book.('-)  But  the 
office,  he  tells  us,  "  is  comparatively  new  in  American  Universities."  • 
In  our  own  arrangenu'iils  for  University  teaching,  considerable 
ampliticatiou  of  the  work  of  the  Faculties  must,  we  think,  take  place 
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before  we  need  conlemplaU*  its  creation.  A  similar  douht  may 
exist  with  regard  tu  Boards  ot  Stiulies,  wldch  it  was  [)ro|)osed  l)y 
the  Bill  of  last  year  (sections  2  and  10)  to  establish  as  an  inteirrai 
part  of  the  University.  We  rather  think  this  is  a  matter  which  mi<;ht 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Senate,  who  should  l)e  empowered, 
if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint  such  Boards  in  such  manner,  for  s'lch 
purposes  and  wiOi  such  powers  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

itterature"'  ^'reinh  243.  Bcforc  Icavino  tilis  brauch  of  our  subject,  a  word  may 
pei'hajjs  !)('  adcU'd  with  I'efei'ence  to  certain  proposals  wldch  have 
been  made  foi'  the  eslai)lishnient  of  a  Chaii'  of  French.  With  this 
end  in  view,  or  as  a  nucleus  for  its  endowment,  a  sum  which, 
including  accumulated  interest,  may  now  amount  to  al)out  £2,500, 
has  been  set  apart  in  circumstances  explained  in  the  correspondence 
above  referred  to.(')  We  availed  ourselves  of  an  opportunity, 
which  presented  itself  at  Kind)erley,  of  discussing  this  i)roject  with 
M.  Yiallate,  a  distinguished  French  Professor  of  Economic  Science,(') 
and  have  also  had  some  conversation  with  the  Consul-General,  M. 
Jore,  who  had  conducted  the  correspondence,  on  behalf  of  the  donors, 
with  the  Minister  of  Education.  There  is  already  a  Professor  of 
French  at  the  South  African  College,  and  the  amount  at  present 
available  is  of  course  quite  inadequate  for  the  pei'Uianent  endowment 
of  an  additional  Chair.  But  it  might  be  possil)le  to  arrange  from 
time  to  time  foi'  a  course  of  lectures  oi:  some  special  l)ranch,  oi'  some 
of  the  salient  characteristics,  of  French  literature,  by  some  ableyoung 
Professor  of  the  University,  trained  perhaps  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure,  who  might  be  willing,  for  a  mock'iate  fee,  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  enlarging  his  experiences  by  travel  and  visiting  the 
different  centres  of  university  teaching  in  South  Africa.  A  special 
course  of  lectures  might  perhaps  be  arranged  on  the  French  Emi- 
gration to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
set  in  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  princij^al  features — historical, 
literary  and  social — of  the  reign  of  "  Le  grand  Monarque,"  of  the 
glorious  period  when  the  Academy  arose  out  of  the  Hotel  de  liam- 
bouillet,  when  Ilacine  and  ]\Ioliere  wrote  their  plays,  and  Bossuet 
composed  his  sermons,  and  Saint  Simon  his  memoirs,  and  Mme.  de 
Sevigne  her  immortal  letters.  We  may  perhaps  add  (he  further 
suggestion  that  if  some  arrangement  could  l)e  made  for  applying  a 
portion  of  this  donation  to  the  creation  of  a  library,  including  all  that 
is  best  and  most  representative  in  French  literature — in  history  and 
philosophy,  in  criticism  and  belles  lettre.s — such  a  collection  might 
find  a  home  at  Groote  Schuur.  It  w^ould  facilitate  and  stimulate 
the  study  of  a  fascinating  tongue,  the  vehicle  of  much  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  modern  civilisation,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  mother- 
tongue  of  many  of  the  builders  of  our  own  race.  We  cannot,  all  of 
us,  learn  faithfully  the  ingenuous  arts;  but  in  these  days  of  general, 
if  superficial  education,  none  need  forgo  the  intellectual  enrichment 
afforded  by  some  conversance  with  French. 

Id*  "MJ^°vIctorii         ^^'*-  ^^^  advantages  which  the  South  African  College  would 
College.  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  we  have  adundnated  are 

obviously  considerable.  11iey  might  well  pave  the  way,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  to  the  consummation  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
which  its  authorities  have  entertained.  On  the  othei'  hand,  it  may 
be  suggested  that  siich  an  amplitication  of  the  aml)it  of  the  College 
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al  Capo  Town  would  involve  the  dispai-aocnient,  impair  the  efliciency, 
and  diminish  the  oppoitunities  foi-  usefulness,  of  its  neighbour  at 
Stellenbosch.  We  believe  however  that  the  Victoria  College  has 
been  Ijuilt  on  a  sure  foundation  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
that,  while  other  things  may  decline  antl  fall,  its  work  is  among  the 
things  which  will  not  pass  away.  Neither  could  we  advocate,  as 
between  the  various  Colleges,  the  indiscriminate  application  of  any 
principle  such  as  that  of  "  concui'i'ent  endowments"  or  "equivalent 
grants."  Should  private  beneficence  select  any  particular  institution 
as  the  object  of  its  Ijounty,  the  contention  that  such  an  incident 
gives  its  less  favoured  fellows  any  claim  for  corresponding  subsidies 
from  the  public  funds  is  clearly  inadmissible. 

'2i5.  The  case  for  Stellenbosch  may  however  be  supported  on  fuaims  and  require- 
other  and  more  legitimate  grounds.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the  com-  [^^g^i^  °^  steiien- 
[)aratively  small  measure  of  assistance  which,  as  already  shown,  it 
lias  hitherto  received  from  the  State.  According  to  a  table  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Thomson  Commission  (p.  41),  while  the 
free  grants  towards  capital  expenditure  which  had  up  to  that  date 
been  received  from  the  public  purse  by  the  South  African  College 
and  the  University  Colleges  in  the  other  Provinces  ranged  from 
£60,000  to  £45,000,  the  corresixmding  contril^ution  to  the  Victoria 
College  amounted  to  the  modest  sum  of  £(j,000.  The  progress  which, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  has  been  made  in  the  past  does, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  constitute  a  sort  of  moral  claim,  and  may 
be  held  to  justify  a  request  for  some  further  help  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs.     These  requirements  include  : — 

(1)  Completion    of    the    new    science    buildings    and  certain 

additional  equipment.  For  this  the  Thomson  Commis- 
sion recommended  a  free  grant  of  £32,000,  out  of  which 
we  understand  £15,000  has  been  received. 

(2)  Further  and  better  hostel  accommodation  for  students  of 

both  sexes.  For  this  purpose  the  same  Commission 
recommended  an  advance  of  £15,000. 

(3)  A  capital  sum  of  say  £20,000,  the  interest  of  which  should 

be  devoted  to  (a)  providing  an  adequate  salary  for  the 
Principal — this  office  would  probably  be  held  in  combin- 
ation with  one  of  the  professorial  Chairs;  (b)  effecting 
some  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  Faculty;  and  (r)  increasing  the  number  and  dura- 
tion of  l)ursaries  to  be  awai'ded  to  deserving  students  in 
need  of  such  assistance. 

(4)  The  creation  of  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  we  may  venture  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  some  at  least  of  these  requirements  may  be  met. 
In  such  event,  we  feel  confident  that  the  College  will  be  able  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  hold  its  own,  and  take  its  full  share,  as  a 
constituent  body,  at  the  Council  board,  in  Senate  and  Convocation, 
in  all  the  functions  of  the  j)roposed  University. 

246.  We  must  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  Huguenot  College,  TheHnguenot 
and  the  rathei'  dilTicult  ([uestion  of  its  future  status.     The  scheme  of   °  ^''' 
ITniversity   re-organisation   on   a   federal   l)asis  adopted,  as  already 
mentioncnl,  by  the  University  Council  in  1907.  included  a  proposal 
that  the  University  Colleges  should  "  be  given  representation  on  the 
Council  of  the  University,  provided  that  such  Colleges  have  not  less 
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than  50  under jTraduatcs  attending  college  courses,  and  prepaic 
candidatc\s  for  degree  examinations."  We  agree  in  thinking,  so  far 
as  the  statistical  test  is  concerned,  that,  while  300  students  may  l)e 
regarded  as  a  reasonable  minimum  for  the  constitution  of  a  Uni- 
versity, so  50  students,  as  proposed  by  the  Council,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  reasonal)le  mininuim  for  according  the  status  of  a  constituent 
college.  Should  the  Huguenot  College,  as  we  trust  ere  long  will  be 
the  case,  be  able  to  show  a  roll,  for  say  not  less  than  three  conse- 
cutive years,  of  not  less  than  fifty  matriculated  women  students,  it 
should  be  placed  in  that  position.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  content  to 
rank  as  an  affiliated  College,  to  which  there  should  be  conceded,  in 
view  of  its  meritorious  history,  as  large  a  measure  of  internal  free- 
dom, with  scope  for  developing  appropriate  branches  of  study,  as 
may  l^e  found  practicable.  The  only  point  which  seems  to  require 
special  consideration,  uudci-  tlie  system  we  have  proposed,  is  with 
regard  to  the  examination  for  the  pass-degree  in  arts.  As  to  this  we 
would  suggest  that  meml)ers  of  the  College  might  have  the  option  of 
taking  either  the  Victoria  College  examinations  or  those  arranged 
by  the  University  for  external  students. 

The  Rhodes  College.  247.  We  uow  proceed,  as  in  our  former  tour,  to  Grahamstown. 
The  lihodes  College,  in  one  respect  at  all  events,  resembles  that  at 
fc>tellenbosch.  It  is  largely  the  creation  of  private  generosity  and 
local  enterprise.  While  the  Victoria  College,  as  mentioned  above 
(par.  245),  has  received  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  public 
grants  towards  capital  expenditure,  tlie  lihodes  College,  at  the  time 
of  the  Thomson  ileport,  had  received  still  less,  the  figures  being 
£6,000  and  £4,700  respectively.  The  Commission  recommended  a 
grant  of  £24,000  towards  the  proposed  new  buildings — of  which 
we  understand  one  moiety  has  been  paid — adding  that  it  saw  "  no 
sufficient  reason  for  withholding  from  this  College  assistance  in  the 
form  recommended,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  inconsiderable 
aid  hitherto  received  by  it  from  the  Government "  (p.  21).  The 
present  accommodation,  m  the  Old  Drostdy  building,  is  so  limited 
and  unsuitable  as  substantially  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  College. 
It  is  essentially  of  a  make-shift  character;  and  there  is  certainly  a 
good  case  for  further  assistance  towards  the  contemplated  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building.  For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
College,  which  has  some  powerful  friends,  may  not  look  in  vain  for 
the  support  which  it  appears  fully  to  deserve. 

Future  position  of  248.  When  WB  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single 
University  would  not  sufnce  tor  all  our  needs  and  that,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  we  could  not  recommend  the  creation  of  more 
than  two,  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  and  one  which  has 
caused  us  much  debate,  with  some  divergence  of  view,  was  as  to  the 
group  of  which  this  College,  which  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  status  of 
a  constituent  College,  should  form  a  unit.  We  felt  the  force  of  the 
suggestions,  already  quoted  as  emanating  from  ))otli  Stellenbosch 
and  Pretoria,  that  the  matter  was  largely  one  of  "  local  option,"  or  in 
other  words  one  on  which  great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the 
views  of  Grahamstown  itself.  Before  we  visited  that  city  we  were 
rather  inclined,  from  the  information  then  in  our  possession,  to 
anticipate,  and  indeed  for  some  reasons  to  hope,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  formation  of  two  groups,  a  western  and  a  northern,  the  I'hodes 
College  would  prefer  association  with  the  latter,  of  which,  in  that 
case,  Bloemfontein  might  have  been  considered  the  most  convenient 
centre.     Such  an  arrangement  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
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northern,  or  eastei'n,  gi-onp  the  ])oints  of  the  compass  give  us  little 
assistance  in  the  description—  and  would  have  materially  diminished 
the  disparity  in  point  of  numbers.  But  the  pi-eference  expressed  at 
Gi-ahamsto\vn  was  so  emphatically  in  favour  of  uniting  with  the 
other  Colleges  in  the  Province  of  the  Cape — in  itself  an  arrangement 
which  may  be  descril)ed  as  symmetrical  and  historically  ap{)ropriate 
— that  we  have  felt  unable  to  "  do  it  violence  "  by  submitting  a  con- 
tra ly  recommendation. 

249.  Wherever  the  University  with  which  it  is  incorporated  may  |^X*^u°councii" 
be  situated,  the  representatives  of  Grahamstown,  owing  to  its  distant    ""'*'^' '  """''' " 
situation,  must  be  at  some  disadvantage.     When  they  reach  the  main 

line,  it  will  prol)ably  make  little  difference,  as  a  matter  of  the  con- 
venience of  travel,  whether  they  proceed  west  or  north.  All  their 
associations  have  hitherto  been  with  the  Cape,  where  members  of 
their  Faculty  have  sat  on  the  Council  and  their  students,  most  of 
them  residing  in  the  Province,  have  come  for  their  degree.  They 
will  moreover,  if  they  tliiidv  tit,  proljably  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  some  representative  at  Cape  Town  well  able  to  watch  their 
interests  in  the  delil)erations  of  the  executive  l)ody.  If  we  may  be 
pai'doned  for  refeiring  to  an  individual,  they  might,  for  instance, 
enlist  the  services  of  their  own  former  Chairman,  whose  judicial 
experience,  formerly  at  Cirahamstown  and  now  at  Cape  Town,  and 
special  acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in,  the  work  of  the  College. 
would  qualify  him,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  represent  their  views. 
The  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  College,  on  the  rather  nicely 
balanced  question  we  have  discussed,  appears  to  have  undergone 
some  fluctuation  in  the  past,  and  may  again  change  in  the  future. 
While  classifying  Phodes  provisionally  as  a  constituent  College  of 
the  University  of  the  Cape,  an  opportunity  might  possibly  l^e  afforded 
to  its  Council  of  reconsidering  the  position  if  desired,  and  of  making 
a  final  choice  when  the  matter  arrives  at  the  stage  of  legislation. 

250.  On  the  assumption  that  Grahamstown  adheres  to  its  own  ^h/«ew'rniver*i°/ 
Province,  there  remain  the  three  Colleges,  at  the  three  capitals  of    ^'"^ 

the  other  Provinces,  which  we  recommend  should  l)e  incorporated  in 
a  new  University,  of  which  the  central  seat  will  l)e  at  the  Capital  of 
the  Union.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  have  been  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  the  preference  expressed  by  the  authorities  at 
Maritzburg,  whose  opinion  was  invited  on  the  point.  The  journey 
thence  to  Pretoria  is  little  longer  than  that  to  Bloemfontein;  and  the 
representatives  of  Natal,  proceeding  thither  to  meetings  of  Council 
or  Senate,  would  have  tlic  incidental  advantage  of  opportunities  of 
coming  into  contact  with  Ministers  of  State,  Heads  of  Department, 
and  others  with  whom  they  might  wish  to  keep  in  touch.  Another, 
and  more  weighty  consideration,  is  that  of  the  proximity  of  Pretoria 
to  Johannesburg'  Although  the  reception  of  some  suggestions  we 
ventured  to  make  on  the  subject  to  the  representatives  of  the  School 
of  Mines  was  not  altogether  encouraging,  we  still  entertain  the  hope 
that  the  technological  work  which  is  there  being  prosecuted,  with  so 
much  energy  and  success,  will  in  future  be  l)rought  into  somewhat 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the  University. 
We  need  not  repeat  our  reasons  for  laying  stress  on  the  reciprocal 
value  of  such  correlation.  As  specialisation  proceeds,  in  the  various 
branches  of  science,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  both  institutions  may 
in  future,  and  in  more  ways  than  one,  find  mutual  advantage  in 
co-operative  efTort. 
[U.G.  42—14.] 
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251.  The  School  of  Mines  sliouhl,  in  our  judgment,  be  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  'rechiiological  Faculty  of  l)oth  llniversities.  Its 
diploma  students,  so  far  as  they  come  from  Provinces  other  than 
the  Cape,  and  probably  all  its  law  students,  will  presumably  piefer 
to  matriculat(>  at  Prefoiia.  Those  who  lake  the  first  two  years' 
course  at  the  South  African  College  or  the  first  year  at  any  of  the 
Cape  Colleges,  will  matriculate,  as  at  present,  at  Cape  Town.  To 
whichever  University  they  belong,  such  students  will  enjoy  the 
status  of  undergraduates  and  should  be  registeretl  in  that  capacity. 
The  School  will  be  entitled^  on  the  conditions  already  indicated,  to 
jji'esent  them  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  On  this  l)asis, 
we  may  assume  that  the  new  University  will  commence  with  a  roll 
of  over  300  students,  viz.,  at  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein  say  95  each; 
at  Maritzburg,  45  and  Johannes])urg  al)out  75  (say  45  diploma  and  :>0 
law  students).  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  about  40  students 
from  Polchefstroom,  which,  if  the  denominational  tests  are  abolished, 
should  l)e  placed  in  a  relation  to  the  northern  University  similar  to 
that  suggested  (par.  246)  in  the  case  of  the  Huguenot  College  and  the 
University  of  the  Cape. 

252.  "Naught  is  the  tower,  and  naught  the  shi]),  l)ereft  of  those 
who  man  its  walls."  So  tells  us,  in  resonant  iam))ics,  the  old 
tragedian,  who  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole.  There  can  l)e  no 
glory  in  the  Academy,  no  pride  of  the  Porch,  save  through  the  repute 
of  those  who  pace  its  steps.  A  University,  we  repeat,  nnist  have  a 
certain  magnitude;  it  must  possess  some  substance,  in  its  endowment 
and  equipment,  it  must  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  al)le 
teachers,  to  attract  a  sutficient  number  of  students  qualified  to 
assimilate  their  teaching.  What  prospect  is  there  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity satisfying  such  conditions?  As  far  as  numbers  go,  they 
would",  we  submit,  l)e  sufficient,  though  at  first  only  l)arely  sufficient. 
especially  in  view  of  their  dispersion  at  different  centres.  With 
regard  to  resources  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sum  of  £100,000 
should  ere  long  be  available  for  the  promotion,  in  the  Transvaal 
Province,  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  science;  and  we  have 
already  expressed  the  hope  that  some  suitable  method  may  be 
devised  for  the  correlation  of  this  branch  of  higher  education,  as  of 
other  technical  branches,  with  the  general  work  of  the  University. 
The  Bill  of  last  year,  it  may  he  added,  contained  a  provision  for  the 
sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Frankenwald  Estate  and  the  application  of 
the  proceeds  towards  the  purposes  of  the  University.  If,  as  we 
propose,  there  are  to  be  two  Universities,  one  at  Cape  Town  and  the 
other  at  Pretoria,  it  is  clearly  to  the  pui-poses  of  the  latter  that  such 
proceeds  should  be  applied. 

253.  These  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  rather  potentiali- 
ties of  the  future  than  actualities  of  the  day.  If  the  new  Univer- 
sity is  to  have  a  fair  start,  some  augmentation  of  its  income  and 
resources  must  be  presently  available.  A  University  Hall,  a  Coun- 
cil Chamber  and  offices  for  the  staff,  will  be  required  at  the  central 
seat,  where  a  residence  should,  if  possible,  be  provided  for  the 
Principal,  a  position  which  will  ])resumably  be  held,  with  in- 
creased emoluments,  by  some  member  of  the  Faculty.  For  these  and 
other  purposes  funds  will  be  required ;  for  the  supply  of  such  funds 
we  are  disposed  largely  to  rely  on  the  results  of  experience  else- 
where in  similar  cases.  Such  experience  shows  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  University  tends  to  stimulate  local  interest  and 
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evokes  in  its  l)ehalf  a  s])iiit  of  local  and  civic  patriotism.  The  Uni- 
versity College  at  Pretoria  pu))lishes  in  its  Calendar  a  long  list  of 
benefactors,  including  some  men  of  wealth,  who  have  contributed 
to  the  eslaljlishmenl  of  bursaries  for  students.  We  can  scarcely 
doul)t  that  from  some  such  sources  help  will  in  futur(>  be  forth- 
coming on  a  larger  scale,  and  not  merely  for  deserving  students, 
but  for  implementing  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself. 

254.  Moreover,  in  considering  this  question,  we  have  felt  bound  The  B^it beriuest. 
to  attach  considerable  weight   to  certain  representations    we    havi- 
received. — they  will  l)e  found  in  various  passages  in  the  evidence 

and  in  some  of  the  documents  in  the  Appendix — on  the  subject 
of  the  Beit  Ijequest.  At  the  time  <jf  that  be(juest,  and  of  the  demise 
of  the  testator,  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  a  South  African 
Federation,  still  less  a  South  African  Union,  as  a  proba])ility  of  the 
early  future.  As  matters  then  stood,  it  was  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  deceased  that  his  liberality  should  be  ai)i)lied  towards  the 
furtherance  of  educational  work  in  the  Transvaal.  At  the  time  of 
Union,  General  Smuts,  himself  a  representative  of  the  Transvaal 
and  keenly  interested  in  the  educational  progress  of  that  Province, 
felt  justified,  as  we  have  seen,  in  taking  a  more  comjirehensive 
outlook,  in  which  he  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Otto  Beit  as 
well  as  those  of  Sir  Julius  Wernher.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  institution  which  was  then  contem])lated  would,  as 
was  hoped,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
Union.  This,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  an  ideal  of  which 
circumstances,  partly  historical  but  mainly  geogra])hical,  preclude 
the  realisation.  Sir  Julius  Wernher  is  no  longer  with  us.  The 
specific  terms  of  his  l)equest  must  be  adhered  to,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  frame  a  scheme  not  inconsistent  with  those  terms. 
We  regret  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  the  sul)- 
ject  Sii  large  with  Mr.  Otto  Beit;  but,  as  things  stand,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  recognise,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  equity  of  the  claim  to  which  we  have  refeired. 
We  hope  that,  when  he  has  considered  the  situation  in  all  its 
bearings,  he  will  concur  in  our  view  that  at  all  events  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  funds  which  will  Ijecome  available  on  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  legacy,  or  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  l)y  thi' 
testator,  should  be  applied  to  purposes  analogous  to  lhos(>  which 
his  brother  appears  to  have  had  in  view. 

255.  Taking  all   these   circumstances   into   consideration,     nu r  ^"' *■'•"'' i""^."  ■»'  ^ 
in"0])osal  is  that,  out  of  the  bequest  of  £200,000,  the  sum  of  £125,000  ""trtbuHon'.'' 
should  be  approi)riated    to  educational   purposes  in  the  Transvaal, 

and  that  the  balance  of  £75,000,  together  with  the  additional 
£50,000,  which  we  understand  Mr.  Otto  Beit  is  willing  to  provide, 
should  be  employed,  in  association  with  the  Wernher  bequest,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  projiosed  foundation  at  the  Cape,  in  lli(> 
beneficial  results  of  which  all  the  Provinces,  including  the  Trans 
vaal,  will  doubtless  in  many  ways  j^articipate.  Of  the  first 
mentioned  sum  of  £125,000,  we  suggest  that  £50,000  should  be 
a))i)lied,  for  additional  buildings  and  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endow- 
ment fund,  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  central  seat  of  the 
Universitv  at  Pretoria,  £50.000  to  those  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and 
£25,000  to  those  of  the  Council  of  Education.  The  latter  body,  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  bv  Mr.  Beit's  directions, 
the  income  of  his  l)(M|uest.  While  this  could  not  l)e  regarded  r.s 
[V.Cr.  4-2— 14.] 
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permanent  income,  the  circumstance  shows  the  confidence  of  the 
testator  in  the  i)olicy  of  the  Council  and  in  the  capacity  of  those 
by  whom  its  affairs  have  l)een  administered.  Tlie  Counci',  {-iter 
losintji  this  income,  will  still  i)0ssess  assets  amountinj?  as  we  un.ler- 
stand  to  about  £S0,000,  on  which  at  jiresent  very  little  is  Itcinu; 
received  by  way  of  interest.  Accordinjj;  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Mayor  of  Pretoria,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  such  matters, 
loans  in  the  Transvaal  can  be  made  to  yield  very  <j;ood  inten>st, 
say  al)0ut  6  per  cent.,  on  security  of  a  high  class;  and,  with  the 
additional  capital  which  we  suggest  should  l)e  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, we  dou])t  not  that  the  Council  will  be  able  in  the  future  lo 
pursue  the  same  progressive  and  stimulative  policy  which  has 
hitherto  done  so  much,  on  the  Witwatersrand  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  Transvaal. 

Financial  considera-  256.  The  adoptiou  of  thcsc  suggestious  would  enable  both  the 


tions. 


University  and  the  School  of  Mines  to  add  to  their  equipment  and 
supply  them  with  some  additional  revenue,  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  is  rather  urgently  required.  The  financial  outlook 
as  a  whole,  and  the  question  of  the  principles  on  which  the  State 
should  regulate  its  assistance  to  higher  education — which,  we  must 
repeat,  can  never  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting— is  a  topic 
which  scarcely  seems  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  We 
will  only  say  that  we  fully  recognise  the  a(lvisal)ility  of  the  formu- 
lation oif  some  system,  such  as  was  recommended  l)y  the  Depart- 
mental Commission  of  1911  and  laid  down  in  the  College  Bill  of 
last  year.  Before  this  can  be  et¥ectuated,  some  further  steps  may 
have  to  be  taken,  in  the  case  of  all  the  Colleges,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  "period  of  transition"  alluded  to  in  the 
reference  to  that  Commission.  We  are  at  present  mainly  concerned 
with  the  question  raised  in  our  own  reference  as  to  the  special 
endowments  mentioned  in  the  University  Bill.  We  believe  that  if 
l)ortion  of  those  endowments  can  be  utilised  in  the  manner 
suggested,  it  will  constitute  an  appropriation  of  which,  had  the  tes- 
tator survived,  he  would,  in  th(>  existing  situation,  have  pro1)al)l\' 
approved,  and  that  it  will  do  much  to  promote  the  purposes  which 
he  had  designated  as  the  object  of  his  generous  intention. 

The  wnnber  be-  257.  On  the  assumptiou  that  the  sum  of  £125,000,  or  five-eighths 
Cionltion^  °^of  the  Beit  ])equest,  together  with  the  i)roceeds  of  the  sale,  should  a 
sale  l)e  considered  expedient,  of  the  Frankenwald  Estate,  is  applied 
to  educational  purposes  in  the  Transvaal,  there  will  still,  as  we 
understand,  ])e  availal)le  the  sum  of  £400,000,  including  the  De  Beers 
donation  of  £25,000.  Out  of  this  total,  £250,000  in  terms  of  the 
Wernher  bequest,  must  be  applied  to  Iniilding,  and  if  possible  to 
some  extent  endowing,  a  University  situated  at  Groote  Sehuiu";  and 
we  have  already  indicated  the  general  lines  on  which  the  inception 
of  such  a  project  should,  as  we  submit,  be  undertaken.  With  regard 
to  the  balance,  we  are  more  at  large,  and  we  believe  the  scheme  as  a 
whole  would  be  improved,  and  its  adoption  facilitated,  if  some  con- 
sideration were  given  to  the  special  claims  of  the  other  constituent 
Colleges.  In  approaching  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
were  rather  encouraged  ))y  the  broad  spirit  evinced  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Oats,  the  Chairman  of  the  De  Beers  Company.  The  question 
was  put  to  him  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any" objection  to  the 
appropriation  of  their  contemplated  donation  to  some  useful  purpose 
■  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  College.  His  answer  was,  in  effect, 
that  while  the  matter  was  one  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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ascertain  the  view  of  his  Board,  he  was  personally  disposed  to  place 
the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  and 
<?ive  them  a  free  hand  in  its  application.  (')  The  Company  has 
already  shown  its  ajjpi'eciation  of  the  work  of  Stellenbosch.  It  takes 
much  intei-est  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  perhaps  especially 
in  such  branches  as  stock  hi-eeding  and  fruit  cultui'e,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  as  specially  appropriate  sul)jects  for  scientific 
study  at  Stellenl)osch,  in  connection  with  the  practical  work  of  the 
school  at  Elsenburg.  We  think  that  no  more  useful  object  could  be 
suggested  for  the  appropriation  of  this  amount  than  for  it  to  be  set 
apart  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
Faculty  of  Agriculture. 


258.  We  cannot  but  add — although,asa  justification  for  doing  so.  The  Victoria  col- 
lege an('  "'  ■ 
fjranti. 


we  must  revert  to  the  comprehensive  terms  of  the  earlier  portion  of '^'^'^ "'"' ^*"''' 


our  reference — that,  should  the  above  suggestion  be  adopted,  the 
State  should  not  lag  behind  in  recognising  the  claim  of  the  College 
to  some  further  su])vention.  The  Thomson  Commission  recom- 
mended a  free  grant  to  the  College  for  various  purposes  of  about 
£45,000  (p.  41),  of  which,  as  we  are  informed.  £15,000  has  already 
been  paid.  We  venture  to  recommend  that  the  balance  should  be 
increased  from  £30,000  to  £50,000,  to  be  appropriated  as  follows:  — 

£15,000,  completion  of  new  science  building; 

£15,000,  hostel  accommodation; 

£20,000,  general  purposes,  as  indicated  in  par.  245  (3). 

Were  this  done,  the  position  of  the  College  would  be  much  improved. 
The  assistance  granted  would  still  be  relativelv  modei'ate;  and  we 
think  it  not  impiobal)le  that  the  work  of  the  College  would  receive  a 
considerable  impetus,  while  other  supporters  might  come  forward 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  at  an  early  date. 

259.  TJeverting  once  more  to  Grahamstown,  we  may  point  out  KhTidtTrviw?*' 
that  the  Rhodes  College  is  an  institution  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Beit 
took  a  special  interest,  as  shown  liv  his  bequest,  shortlv  before  his 
death,  of  the  sum  of  £25,000  "  for  its  further  development."  Could 
he  revisit  the  scene  of  his  liberal  gift,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  both  by  what  has  been  done,  during  the  short  period  w^hich 
has  elapsed,  and  by  what  remains  to  be  done  if  the  work  of  the 
College  is  to  be  carried  on  with  adequate  equipment  and  in  appro- 
nriate  surroundings.  Tn  these  circimistances  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  his  brother  might  be  disposed  to  follow  his  examnle  and  that, 
out  of  the  £50,000  he  nroposes  to  contribute,  £25,000  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  College  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in 
»)ai'agraph  247.  Should  this  suggestion  be  favoui'ablv  received,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Tvhodes  College,  like  the  Victoria  College 
has  hitherto  received,  as  the  Thomson  Commission  put  it,  "verv 
inc()nsideral)le  aid  "  from  the  Government,  we  think  that  here  also 
the  State  mieht  properly  be  invited  to  make  some  further  contribu- 
tion. The  Thomson  Commission  recommended  frpo  brants  to  the 
Gollege  amounting  to  about  £32.000.  of  which  £12.000  has  alreadv 
been  paid.  We  suggest  that  the  balance  should  be  given,  and  should 
be  increased  sav  from  £20.000  to  £25,000.  or  an  equivalent  amount  to 
the  suscested  donation  from  Mr.  Beit  We  feel  some  confidence  that 
if  a  sum  nf  £50.000  were  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College 


(')  0'.  4n.'?2-3S. 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  contemplated  building,  some  of  the  other 
friends  of  the  College  would  be  encouraged  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
raising  it  up,  on  a  sure  foundation,  in  an  abiding  seat.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  while  we  have  been  requested  to  repoi't  as  to  what  further 
piovision  for  higher  education  is  required,  we  have  been  very 
guarded  in  nudving  any  reconnuendations  as  to  assistance  from  the 
public  funds.  Our  recommendations  under  this  head  are  confined 
to  the  sum  of  £25,000.  in  addition  to  the  grants  suggested  ])y  the 
foi'UKU'  Commission,  namely  £20,000  in  the  case  of  Stellenboscb  ;iiul 
£5,000  in  that  of  Grahamstown. 


Aiipnipriution 
()f  balance. 
Outlay  at  Groote 
Schimr. 


Summary  of 
ipcom  mendation  s. 


260.  Slujuld  these  proposals  meet  witli  a  fav()ural)le  rece))tion, 
there  will  still  remain  the  substantial  stun  of  £;350,000  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  which  were  specially  in  view  when  the  correspond- 
ence to  which  we  have  referred  took  ))lace.  and  which  Sir  Julius 
Wernher  had  incontem])lation  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The 
building  scheme  which  we  have  suggested  for  Gi'oote  Schuui',  pro- 
x'iding  residential  accommodation  for  about  TOO  students,  with  all 
suitable  concomitants,  and  on  a  scale  of  api)ropriate  dignity,  would, 
according  to  the  information  we  have  obtained,  require  an  approxi- 
mate initial  outlay  of  about  £75,00O,(')  or  say  £750  per  student, 
which,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  comparisons,  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  figure.  We  recommend  that  the  sum  of  £150,000 
should  be  appropriated  for  building  purposes,  of  which  the  int(>i-est 
on  the  unexi)ended  |)ortion  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  thus 
constituting  a  fund  out  of  which  provision  could  be  made  for  current 
maintenance  and  repairs  and  for  such  expansion  as  future  exigencies 
may  require.  The  balance  of  £200,000  should  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  University  teaching  and  research  and  to  the  provision  of 
such  further  facilities,  in  such  order  of  urgencv.  as  to  the  authorities 
may  seem  meet.  Out  of  this  amount  there  should  also  be  defrayed 
the  salary  of  the  Principal  residing  at  the  central  seat.  Tn  the 
course  of  our  review  of  the  |)resent  work  of  the  Colleges,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  South  ;\frican  College,  we  have  already  indicated  in  some 
detail  our  impressions  on  the  general  question  of  the  facilities  which 
at  present  exist  and  of  the  directions  in  which  they  should  be  sup- 
l)Iemented  and  increased.  We  will  only  repeat  in  general  terms  that 
the  studies  of  law,  medicine  and  economics,  and  the  various  branches 
of  a])plied  science,  in  engineei'ing  and  ag)-iculture,  are  all  subjects  to 
which  s])ecial  attention  should  be  paid  and  on  which  the  funds 
available  will  hud  appropriate  ciiannels  foi'  their  employment.  The 
manner  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  and  research  should  in  future 
be  apportioned,  as  between  the  central  seat  at  Croote  Schiuir,  the 
present  buildings  of  the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town,  and 
any  other  constituent  College,  is  a  question  for  future  adjustment,  as 
experience  may  dictate,  on  which  any  fui'ther  particularisation 
would,  we  conceive,  be  premature. 

261.  In  suniTuiug  up  our  recomnu^ndations  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  we  need  not  icpeat  what  we  luive  suggested  with  regard  to 
some  slight,  and  contingent,  additional  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  assume  that  the  endowments  as  to  the  utilisation  of  which 
we  are  requested  to  report  amount  to  the  simr  of  £525.000.  aiul  we 
propose,  subject  to  the  approval  of  all  concerned,  that  this  sum  be 
appropriated  as  follows  : — 


(>),See  Hawke,   pp.    435,    436. 


For    Universitv    Buildings    at    Groote    Schuur 

(Wernher  bequest)  ..:   £150,000 

For  partially  endowing  such  University  ("Wern- 
her bequest.  £100,000  ;  Eeit  bequest.  £75.000  : 
Mr.  0.  Beit  s  donation,  £25,000),  £200,000 

For  Victoria  College:  Chair  of  Agriculture:  (De 

Beers  donation)  £25,000 

For  Rhodes   College:    New   buildings:    (Mr.   O. 

Beit's  donation)  £25,000 

For  University  at  Pretoria:   (Beit  bequest)  £50,000 

For    School     of    Mines,     Johannesburg:     (Beit 

bequest)   ' £50,000 

For  Council  of  Education,  Witwatersrand  :  (Beit 

bequest)  £25,000 


£525,000 


Constitutional  Org.'^nisation. 


262.  It  will  probably  be  expected  that,  before  concluding  our  oi?.nnisation  of 
investigation,   we   should    offer   some   suggestions   as   to    fhe    con- coTiIger**^*^"'' 
stitutional  organisation  of  the  proposed  Universities  and  the  con- 
stituent   Colleges.     "We  shall  not  however  attempt  to  exercise,  or 
anticipate,   the  functions   of  the  Parliamentary  Draftsman,  or  to 

point  out.  in  any  circumstantial  detail,  the  appropriate  methods  of 
giving  effect  to  our  pro])osals.  or  to  such  of  them  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  We  doubt  not  that  it 
will  be  found  expedient,  when  legislating  on  the  subject,  to  appoint 
a  subsequent  Commission,  which,  during  the  period  of  transition, 
will  discharge  functions  and  exercise  powers  of  the  nature  contem- 
plated by  sections  19-21  of  the  Universitv  Bill  of  last  year.  After 
the  expiiy  of  that  period,  the  Council  of  the  University  should  have 
similar  powers  of  making  or  amending  statutes  or  regulations,  as 
provided  by  section  2?. 

263.  The  University  will  consist  of  a  Chancellor,  a  Vice-Chan-  vt>"cha^ceiTor. 
cellor,  a  Council,  a  Senate,  and  a  Convocation.     No  change  appears 

to  be  required  in  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  Cape,  or  in  the  method  of  election  should  any  vacancy  arise,  and 
a  similar  method  can  be  employed  in  the  election  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  new  University  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Pretoria. 
The  Vice-Chancellor,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  will  be 
the  titular  head  of  the  University,  should  be  elected  by  the  Coimcil 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  vears,  and  should  be  authorised  to 
appoint  not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Council  as  his  Deputies, 
with  all  necessary  powers  to  act  on  his  behalf,  shoidd  occasion  arise. 

264.  "We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the   organisation   both    of   the ''°"'""'' ^'°""'="- 
University  and  of  the  Colleges,  changes  should  be  minimised  and 

the  present  system  should  as  far  as  possible  be  maintained.  The 
organisation  should  be  neither  too  rigid  nor  too  flexible:  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  is  desirable,  so  that  such  alterations  shoidd  be 
feasible  as  experience  may  suggest,  but  innovation,  for  the  sake  of 
innovation,  should  not  be  encouraired.  W\ih  regard  to  the  Colleges, 
absolute  uniformitv  in  their  executive  and  internal  arrangements 
shoidd  not  be  attempted  or  even  regarded  as  desirable.  There  are 
however  three  points  on  which  we  think  a  general  rule  slKmld  be 
adopted.     Tn  the  first  place,  both  the  Oovernment  and  tlie  Council 
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of  the  University  should  he  represented  on  the  Council  of  each 
College,  and  some  arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  past  students,  being  graduates  of  the  University. 
Secondly,  the  I'l-incipal  of  the  College  should  be  r.r  officio  a  full 
member  of  the  Council,  while  the  Council  should  l)e  entitled  to 
appoint  one  or  more  representatives  on  the  College  Senate;  lastly, 
anv  Municipality,  or  other  pul)lic  body,  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution— say  not  less  than  £1,000  a  year — to  the  revenue  of  the 
College,  should  have  the  right  of  nominating  a  representative.  The 
nominee  should  not  necessarily,  as  at  some  places  is  now  the  case, 
be  the  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  such  body,  whose  time  may  be  fully 
occupied  by  other  public  duties,  but  the  contril)uting  body  should 
be  entitled  to  elect  any  representative,  whether  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers or  not,  whom  it  may  deem  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
foi-  such  a  position.  A  strong  College,  which  attracts  students  from 
a  distance,  and  offers  facilities  and  advantages  of  various  kinds  to 
local  residents,  may  do  much  for  the  reputation  of  the  city,  and 
the  city  may  in  many  ways  do  much  for  the  local  College;  their 
reciprocal  relations  should  be  intimate  and  cordial. {')  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Principal,  as  of  other  members  of  the  staff,  should 
be  made  by  the  Council,  but  that  of  the  Principal  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Crown. 

265.  The  University  Council,  over  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chanccllor,  or  his  Deputy,  will  preside,  will 
Iiossess  all  the  powers  of  the  present  Council,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  will  devolve  on,'  or  be  delegated  to,  the  Academic 
Senate,  tcgether  with  such  fni'thor  powers  as  may  be  conferred  on 
it  l>v  statute  or  defined  by  regidations.  Tt  will  manage  the  finances, 
the  property  and  invested  funds,  and  the  general  business  of  the 
University,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Ciovernment  in  matters 
involving  increased  expenditure,  to  be  defrayed,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  from  the  public  funds,  and  subject  also  to  such  restriction 
or  limitatiori  of  borrowing  ))owei's,  or  of  the  conditions  of  their 
exercise,  as  may  be  im))osed  by  statute.  Tt  will  have  power,  subject 
to  any  regulation  on  the  subject,  to  admit  any  institution  as  a  con- 
stituent o'-  affiliated  College,  to  confer  honorary  as  well  as  ordinary 
degrees,  to  institute  any  new  degree,  diiiloma  or  certificate,  to 
award  scholarships  and  prizes,  and  to  recognise  the  Professors  and 
Lecturers  of  constituent  or  affiliated  Colle<ies  as  University  Profes- 
sors or  University  Headers.  It  will  also  discharge  the  fimctions  of 
a  court  of  appeal — in  cases,  for  instance,  where  the  Faculty  of  any 
College  mav  be  dissatisfied  with  a  ruling  of  the  Academic  Senate, 
or  where  a  minority  of  the  Senate,  consisting  say  of  not  less  than 
one-third  of  those  present  and  voting,  mav  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
decision  of  the  majoritv  of  that  bodv.  The  Council  will  receive  an 
annual  report  from  the  Senate,  and  will  itself  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  Tt  will  have  all  the  authority 
necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  functions  and  will  be  entitled 
to  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  standing  or  special  committees. 

2G0.  The  Council  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  shovdd  not  be 
too  large  a  body  for  deliberative  inirposes,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions,  not  of  a  debating  assemblv,  Init  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee. There  should  be  a  sulistantial,  but  not  preponderant,  repre- 
sentation of  the  State.     We  have  already  insisted  on  the  importance 
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of  the  correlation  of  the  whole  system  of  public  education,  of  the 
work  of  the  schools,  in  all  its  stages,  with  that  of  the  University. 
Approaching  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  we  suggest  that, 
so  long  as  secondary  education  is  organised  as  at  present,  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  should  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  the  Cape.  The  office  has 
hitheito  been  held  by  men  of  distinction,  whose  advice  and  ex- 
p(U'ience  has  been  of  much  value  to  the  Council,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  Another  ex  officio  member 
should  l)e  His  Majesty's  Astronomer,  who  will  always  be  a  man  of 
scientific  eminence,  and  one  who,  from  the  conditions  of  his  appoint- 
ment, occupies  a  position  of  special  dignity  and  independence.  The 
Principals  of  the  three  constituent  Colleges  will  also  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  Council  of  each  College  will  also 
be  entitled  to  nominate  its  own  representative.  Further,  we  venture 
to  suggest  that,  if  our  recommendations  as  to  endowments  are  in 
substance  adopted,  a  representative  of  the  donors  should  be  invited 
to  take  a  seat  both  on  the  statutory  Commission  and  on  the  first 
Council  of  the  re-constituted  University.  Lastly,  six  members 
should  l>e  elected  by  Convocation  on  some  system  of  proportional 
representation.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  total  of  fifteen  persons, 
to  which  there  should  be  added  nine  nominees  of  the  Crown,  making 
a  total  of  twenty-four  members.  Similarly,  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  Pretoria  should  include  as  ex  officio  members  the 
Directors  of  Education  of  each  of  the  three  Provinces,  the  Principal 
of  each  of  the  three  constituent  Colleges  and  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Council  of  each  College  and  of  the 
School.  To  these  should  be  added  four  representatives  of  Convoca- 
tion and  nine  nominees  of  the  Crown,  making  twenty-four  in  all. 
The  Council  should  hold  office  for  not  less  than  five  and  not  more 
than  six  years,  and  casual  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  those  who 
appointed  or  elected  the  member  whose  seat  is  so  vacated. 

267.  The  Academic  Senate  will  be  composed  in  substance  of  The  Academic 
t  lu"  Faculties  of  the  constituent  Colleges,  or,  conversely,  such  Facul-  ^*'"***'' 
ties  may  be  descriljed  as  Delegacies  of  the  Senate  for  the  internal 
purposes  of  each  College.  The  Senate  will  include  all  College  Pro- 
fessors, including  those  of  any  affiliated  College,  who  may  be  duly 
iccognised  by  the  Council  as  Professors  of  the  University,  and  such 
College  Lecturers,  in  charge  of  a  Department,  as  may  be  similarly 
recognised  as  University  Peaders.  The  Principal  of  the  South 
Afi'ican  University  College  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  the  Cai)e  and  the  l*rincipal  of  the  Pi'etoria  Univer- 
sity College  the  Chaiiinan  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Pre- 
toria. The  Senate  will  have  power  to  determine  all  such  matters, 
having  reference  to  I'niversity  teaching  and  research  and  the 
(>xaniination  of  students,  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  Council, 
and  we  conceive  that  such  delegation  should  be  of  a  very  compre- 
hensive character,  sul)ject  to  such  right  of  appeal  from  any  decision, 
to  which  a  substantial  minority  may  take  exception,  as  we  have 
already  indicated.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  studies  by  the  Senate  will,  as  to  the  scope  and  exercise  of 
its  functions,  l)e  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Council,  on  the 
other  it  should  be  clearly  recognised  that,  with  regard  to  details  of 
the  curricula,  the  m(>thods  of  study  and  teaching,  and  the  subdivi- 
sions of  geni'ral  subjects,  all  possible  latitude  should  be  conceded  to 
the  local  Faculties  oi',  if  thev  be  so  described,  the  local  Delegacies  of 
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the  Academic  Senate.  The  Senate  sliould  have  power  to  appoint 
Boards  of  Studies,  botli  general  and  special,  with  such  powers, 
whelhei'  consultative  or  executive,  as  experieuce  may  prove  advis- 
able. It  will  present  an  annual  report  to  the  Council,  and  special 
i-(^])orts  from  time  to  time  should  occasion  arise,  on  such  subjects 
as  the  athnission  of  constituent  or  affiliated  ( 'olk^ges,  the  establish- 
ment of  new  Faculties  or  the  development  or  sulxlivision  of  those 
already  existing,  the  creation  of  any  new  degree  or  diploma,  the  con- 
ferring of  honorary  degrees,  and  the  regulations  for  the  award  and 
tenure  of  University  scholarships  and  prizes.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  the  joint  13oard  for  I'egulating  and  su]X'r\ising  the  Matricula 
tion  examination  should  consist  of  seven  mciul)cis.  of  whom  foui' 
should  be  ap})ointed  1)\-  the  Senate  of  tlic  Cape  and  thice  by  that  of 
Prc^toria.  The  Senatr  will  also  a])i)()int.  subject  to  the  appi'oval  of 
the  Council,  the  external  examiners,  or  moderators,  for  iuterual 
cxnminatious,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  exami- 
nation of  cxtenud  students. 


2()S.  The   Convocation  of  the    Uni\(M'sily    of 
consist  of : — 


Cape 


wil 


(i)  Ail    I'rofessors  and   Lecturers  of  constituent    or    alliliated 
Colleges  recognised  as  University  I'rofessors  or  Readers, 
(ii)  All  future  graduates  of  the  University. 

(iii)  All  giadiiates  of  the  present  University  residing  in  the 
Cape  Province, .with  the  exception  of  any  such  persons 
who  may  signify  in  writing  their  desire  to  be  enrolled  in 
till'  Convocation  of  the  Unixersity  of  Pretoria. 

(w)  Any  graduates  of  the  pi'csent  Univ(M'sity,  not  residing 
within  the  Piovince,  who  may  simdaily  signify  their 
desire  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Con\ oealion  of  the  University 
as  I'e-constituted. 

That  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Pretoria  will  be  similarly  composed. 
It  will  include  all  gi'aduates  of  the  present  University  now  residing 
in  any  portion  of  the  Union  outside  the  Cape  Province,  with  the 
exc(^})lion  of  any  such  ))ei'sons  who  nuty  exj)ress  their  desire  to  re- 
main members  of  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  Cape. 
It  will  also  include  any  graduates  of  the  present  University,  resident 
in  the  Cape  Province  or  outside  the  Union,  who  may  a])ply  for 
enrolment  in  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Pretoria.  We  do 
not  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  present  rules  of  order  and  ])rocedure 
of  Convocation,  except  that  rides  should  be  framed  for  th(^  eh^ction 
of  the  re])resentatives  of  Convocation  on  the  University  Council  by 
some  system  of  proportional  representation. 

269.  We  are  now  approaching  the  completion  of  oui'  task.  The 
proposals  we  have  submitted  will  doubtless  be  closely  scrutinised 
and  keenly  canvassed,  !)oth  l)y  those  who  aic,  and  those  who  are 
not,  qualilied,  by  training,  experience  and  knowledge,  to  propound 
their  views  on  such  matters.  We  aic  fully  conscious  that,  both  in 
form  and  suljstance.  they  may  well  be  the  subject  of  much  legiti- 
mate criticism.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  can  only  ])lead  that 
oui'  inquiry  has  been  conducted  under  severe  pressure  of  time, 
owinw  to  tiie  en<>asements  elsewhere  of  one  of  vour  Commissioners, 
amid  many  mechanical  difficulties  and  othei'  disabilities  to  which 
we  need  not  refer  in  detail.  Had  we  had  more  time,  our  examina- 
tion might  have  been  more  exhaustive,  our  exposition  more  lucid 
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and  less  diffuse.  Wo  may  at  least  claim  that,  appmaching  these 
topics  with  iiu  pi'ejudice  oi'  pie-coiK-eption,  \vc  have  si)ared  no  efJort 
to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  at  our  disposal.  We  have 
sought,  not  indeed  to  attain  a  completely  satisfactory,  or  logical, 
solution  of  "  an  insoluble  problem,"  but  to  make  such  suggestions 
as,  in  view  of  all  the  elements  of  the  situation,  seem  likely  to  yield 
the  best  results.  We  have  been  specially  impressed  by  the  import- 
ance of  endeavouring  to  utilise  to  the  fullest  extent  both  existing  in- 
stitutions and  contingent  resources,  and,  while  availing  ourselves 
of  the  latter,  of  placing  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  natural  growth 
and  normal  development  of  the  former.  By  such  methods  we  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  best  promote  the  cause  of  highei'  education,  in  all 
its  branches  and  spheres  of  action,  and  so  meet  the  needs  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  people. 

270.  For  such  progress  and  enlightenment  we  must  indeed  rely  The  province  and 
on  the  University  as  a  source  and  look  to  it  as  the  fountain-head.  ["„^y'^°°t °^ '^'■ 
If  our  people,  in  the  arduous  sti-uggle  of  modern  civilisation,  amid    "'^*"'''' ^■ 

all  the  pi'oblems,  political,  economical  and  ethical,  which  it  presents, 
are  to  hold  their  own,  if  they  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
their  ancestors,  be  they  English,  or  Dutch,  or  French,  they  must 
becsome  a  united  and,  in  the  true  sense,  an  educated  people.  We 
need  not  dilate  on  the  various  definitions  which  have  been  given 
of  the  meaning  of  a  University,  from  the  classical  dissertation  of 
Newman  to  the  suggestive  address  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  Univer- 
sity has  recently  been  defined,  by  Lord  Bryce,  '  as  a  place  where  the 
teaching  that  puts  a  man  abreast  of  the  fullest  and  most  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  time  is  given  in  a  range  of  subjects  covering  all  the  great 
departments  of  intellectual  life";  and  he  adds  that  only  a  small  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  institutions  that  bear  the  name  would  fall  within  the 
definition.  (')  "A  four- fold  duty,"  we  are  told  In-  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  "lies  on  the  University  :  (1)  to  provide 
the  best  teaching  over  the  entire  field  of  knowledge  of  which  its  own 
resources  and  the  progress  of  science  may  admit ;  (2)  to  offer  this 
teaching  to  the  widest  range  of  students  :  (3;  to  mould  and  shape 
them  not  merely  by  the  training  of  intellect  but  by  the  discipline  of 
spirit  ;  and  (4)  to  extend  by  original  incj[uiry  the  frontiers  of 
learning."  (') 

271.  For  the  discharge  of  this  four-fold  duty  we  have  endea- Tho  work  of 
voured  to  indicate  such  methods  as.  on  a  survey  of  the  whole  situa-  '*'"'•"''''• 
tion,  appear  most  promising  of  a  fair  measure  of  success.  With  re- 
gard indeed  to  original  inquiry  we  have  said  but  little,  feeling  that, 
l)cfoi'e  we  seek  to  run,  we  must  learn  to  walk.  If  our  University  is 
adequately  equipped  in  respect  to  appliances,  and  so  organised  and 
administered  as  to  attract  the  services  of  teachers  of  distinction,  and 

if  it  is  wise  enough  to  leave  them  sufficient  leisure  foi-  oi-iginal  work, 
some  of  them  will  doubtless  in  due  season  both  produce  such  work 
themselves  and  stimulate  their  pupils  to  follow  in  their  steps.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  real 
University,  not  only  to  teach  and  test,  but  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  systematised  knowledge,  and,  operating  in  a  spirit  of  discursive 
freedom,  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 


(')  American  Commonwealth,  p.  715. 

(■-')  Curzon,  Principles  of  Univeraity  Reform  p.  210. 
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"""■""■"»"•""'  27'2.  "'riic   University,"  savs  J'ri'sidrnt   Kliot,  "will  sometimes 

iiiul  itst'it  ivalisiug  lis  ideal  of  yestei'day,  though  still  pursuing 
eagerly  ils  ideal  for  to-morrow."  (')  As  auothei-  American  Presi- 
dent has  put  it,  "a  characteristic  of  the  modern  University  is  that 
it  is  almost  the  only  institution  in  the  world  that  goes  forward  to 
the  future  without  dropping  or  depreciating  the  ideas  of  the  past 
....  The  University  cheats  with  things  of  the  spirit,  and  the  life  of 
the  spirit  is  continuous  and  unbroken  ....  its  function  is  to  extend 
the  field  of  the  theoretical,  to  unite  it  with  the  practical,  and  to  aid 
iu  the  dcvolopment  of  boih.'\")  The  University,  in  a  word,  should 
be  not  merely  a  school  of  youth,  or  a  seat  of  learning;  it  should  be 
the  focus  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  comnuuiity.  Its  province, 
and  the  subject  of  our  inquiiy,  may  be  described  in  two  words  as 
am  lie  scihUe.  Our  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  conditioned  as  we 
have  explained,  could  scarcely  be  other  than  impressional  and 
opportunistic.  Should  the  result  of  our  investigation,  and  the  sug- 
gestions we  have  sul)niitted,  contribute,  even  in  some  small  degree, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view,  on  which  the  public  weal 
so  nuu'li  depends,  our  laboui's  will  find  in  tlu'  fact  a  sutficient  recom- 
pense of  reward. 

Summary  of  iiEcoMMENDATioNS. 

273.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommendations 
contained  in  our  iJeport.  This  portion  of  our  task  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  We  apprehend  that  such  recommendations,  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges,  and  their  sphere 
of  operations,  should  be  rather  general  than  circumstantial  in  their 
character.  The  working  out  of  detail  will  devolve  on  the  statutory 
Commission  which  the  Legislature  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  set 
up;  and  such  Commission,  in  framing  statutes  and  regulations,  will 
have  for  its  guidance  the  provisions  of  the  governing  instrument. 
There  are  many  points,  of  varying  importance,  on  which  we  have 
offered  suggestions,  but  with  regard  to  which  we  conceive  that  for- 
mal recommendations  would  be  superfluous  or  premature.  Neither 
have  we  thought  it  within  our  province  to  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  any  matters  which  do  not  at  present  fall  within 
the  legislative  or  administrative  scope  of  the  central  government. 
The  summary,  it  may  be  added,  should  not  be  understood  as  in  any 
way  controlling,  qualifying,  or  placing  any  interpretation  upon,  the 
foregoing  examination  of  the  various  branches  of  our  inquiiy.  but 
only  as  supplying  a  synopsis  of  our  main  conclusions. 

'214:.  (1)  In  ordei'  to  make  due  pi-ovision  for  University  teaching 
and  researcli,  it  is  advisable  that  two  Universities,  and  at  present 
not  more  than  two.  should  be  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Union. 

(2)  The  said  Universities  will  l)e  composed  of  constituent  Col- 
leges and  University  teaching  and  research  will  for  the  present  be 
conducted  by  each  University,  both  at  its  central  seat  and  elsewhere, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  constituent  Colleges. 

(3)  The  Professors  of  the  Colleges  will  be  entitled,  if  duly  quali- 
fied, to  official  recognition  as  University  Professors.  College 
Lecturers,  in  charge  of  a  department,  will  be  similarly  entitled  to 
recognition  as  University  Readers. 

(')  University  Admiui.stration,  p.  254. 

(-)  President  Butler  on  "  Tlie   University  and  Modem  hiio,"  Educalionnl  Review,  N.Y.,  April,   1905. 
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(4)  The  present  Univeisity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be 
re-constituted,  under  the  same  designation,  as  a  University  having 
as  constituent  Colleges  the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town 
(hereafter  to  be  designated  the  South  African  University  College), 
the  Victoria  College  at  Stellonhc^sch  (hereafter  to  be  designated  the 
Victoria  University  College)  and,  subject  to  the  qualification  con- 
tained in  Article  (i."l  ,  the  Ithodes  University  College  at  (irahanis- 
town. 

(5)  The  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington  will  be  affiliated  to  the 
University  but,  on  tlie  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions,  will  be 
entitled  to  apply  for  admission  as  a  constituent  College  (pai'.  iJ46). 

(())  The  central  seat  of  the  re-constituted  Univeisity  will  be  on  a 
site  to  l)e  presented  by  the  Crown  on  the  Groote  Schuui  Estate  a\  ith- 
in  the  Municipality  of  Cape  Town. 

(7j  On  this  site  University  buildings  will  be  erected  for  the 
teaching  and  residence  of  students.  One  of  these  l)uildings  will  be 
designated  "'  The  Wernher  Hostel  "  and  another  "  The  iieit  il(JsLel." 

(8)  The  work  of  the  University  at  its  central  seat  will  be  carried 
on  in  connection  and  combination  with  the  work  of  the  South 
African  University  College,  under  the  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Council  and  Senate  of  that  College,  and  under  a  financial 
scheme  to  be  regulated  by  statutes  which  will  be  framed  by  a  statu- 
tory Commission.  The  expenditure  at  the  central  seat  should,  we 
suggest,  under  any  such  scheme,  be  defrayed  partly  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  University  and  partly  out  of  an  annual  grant  from 
the  Government,  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose  being  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  South  African  University 
College. 

(9)  A  residence  for  the  Principal  of  the  College  will  be  erected 
at  the  central  seat  (237 — 241),  The  question  of  the  distribution  of 
studies  as  Ijetween  the  central  seat  and  the  existing  College  build- 
ings will  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  convenience  and  will  be 
a  matter  for  careful  adjustment  in  detail  (260). 

(10)  The  administrative  and  secretarial  work  of  the  University 
will  Ije  conducted  in  the  present  University  buildings  at  Cape  Town. 

(11)  The  property  of  the  existing  University  will  be  transferred 
to  the  University  as  i-e-constituted  but  will  remain  subject  to  any 
trusts  by  whicli  it  may  he  affected  at  the  time  of  such  transfer. 

(12)  A  new  University  will  be  constituted  and  incorporatcnl, 
having  its  central  seat  at  I'retoria,  of  which  the  Transvaal  Univer- 
sity College  at  Pretoria,  the  Grey  University  College  at  Hloemfon- 
tein  and  the  Natal  University  College  at  Maritzburg  will  be  consti- 
tuent Colleges. 

(13)  One  of  the  members  of  the  Comiuission  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Rhodes  University  College  should  be  a  constituent  College  of 
the  University  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  majority  of 
the  Commission  are  of  ojjinion  that  this  is  a  question  on  which  that 
College  shoidd  be  entitled  to  make  its  own  election  and  have  framed 
their  recommendation  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  by 
the  representatives  t)f  the  College.  We  think  however  that  it  should 
have  an  oi)portunity  of  re-consideration  after  the  issue  of  our  Peport 
and  before  any  Bill" on  the  subject  is  prepared.  Shoidd  the  College, 
on  such  further    considoiation.    jjic^fcr    to    be   incorporated    in   the 

("I'.O    i-^.-- '14.1 
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University  mentioned  in  the  last  paiagraph,  it  may  on  the  whole  be 
thoiiglit  prefeiable  that  the  central  seat  of  such  University  should 
be  situated  at  Bloemfontein  (248 — 249).  The  University' will  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  its  central  seat  is  situated. 

(14)  The  Johannesburg  School  of  Mines  and  Technology  will 
be  recognised  as  a  Faculty  of  Technology  of  both  Universities  and 
may  also  apply  for  recognition  as  a  Faculty  of  Science  (251). 

(15)  Under  ceitain  conditions  the  College  Department  of  the 
Potchefstroom  Seminary  may  a])])ly  for  admission  as  m  afl'.li  ited 
College  of  the  last-mentioncnl  University  (1();>.  251). 

(Hi)  Each  of  the  Universities  will  consist  of  a  Chancellor,  a  Vice- 
Chancellor,  a  Council,  an  Academic  Senate  and  Convocalic-n.  The 
Senate  of  each  College  may  l)e  regarded  as  a  Delegacy  of  the  Acade- 
mic Senate  for  tlu*  internal  purposes  of  such  College.  Qui'  recom- 
uuiubilioiis  as  to  the  oi'gauisation  f)f  the  Univei'sities  and  const i- 
luenl  College's    will  he  found  in  paragraphs  262— 269. 

(17)  'i"he  Unixcrsities  and  Colk^ges  will  present  .Viinual  Reports 
to  ilu'  Ministei-  of  hklu(;ation,  which  should  he  pulilished  or  sum- 
maiised  in  the  .\nnual  I'eport  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  Education. 


In  order  to  render  University  teaching  and  research  suitable  lor 
an(i  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  we  have  added  certaiji  re- 
commendations with  regard  to  the  curriculum  an  1  eouuate  topics. 
Wc  wish  it  howe\-er  to  lie  understood  that  such  recommendations 
are  not  inten(h'd  to  ])c  (unbodied  in  any  Statute.  They  will  bo  mat- 
ters for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  each  University,  ha ving 
regard  to  the  resources  which  may  l)e  placed  at  its  tlisposal. 


(18)  At  each  of  the  constituent  Colleges  of  each  University  there 
will  be  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science.  We  have  made  various  sug- 
gestions as  to  certain  branches  of  these  studies  in  which  more 
specialisation,  and  more  advanced  instruction  and  research,  is 
desirable.  We  may  mention,  as  an  illustration,  such  subjects  as 
Anthropology,  Ethnology  and  Philology,  with  special  reference  to 
the  races,  languages  and  social  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa  (26). 

(19)  .\s  soon  as  the  necessary  provision  can  be  made,  there  will 
be  established  at  the  South  African  University  College,  a  Faculty  of 
Law,  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  a  Faculty  of  Conuiierce  or 
lu'onomics.  In  the  latter  subject,  the  University  will  grant  either 
a  degree  or  a  diploma,  or  both,  as  the  Council  may  decide. 

(20)  As  soon  as  the  necessary  provision  can  be  made,  Facidties 
of  Agriculture  will  be  established  at  the  Victoria  University  College, 
in  the  University  of  the  Cape,  and  at  the  Transvaal  University 
College,  in  the  University  of  Pretoria.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
University  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  obtaining  a  diploma  in 
veterinary  science.  .Vrrangements  should  also  be  made  for  the  pro- 
motion of  bacteriological  and  other  advanced  studies  of  a  similai' 
description,  relating  to  both  animal  and  human  medicine,  at  the 
Institute  for  Veterinary  Research  at  Onderstepoort  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research  at  Johannesburg. 
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(21)  Should  application  be  made  for  the  recognition,  in  accord- 
ance with  precedents  to  vvhicli  we  have  i'cferred  (114,,  of  the  llieo- 
logical  Seminary  at  Stellenboseh  as  a  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  the  Tape,  any  such  ajjplication  should  I'eceive  due  con- 
sideration from  the  Council  of  the  University. 

(22j  it  is  not  desirable  at  present  to  establish  a  Faculty  of 
Music,  but  the  question  of  conferring  a  degree  in  Music  should  re- 
ceive early  consideration  from  the  University  Council. 

(2;j)  It  is  not  desirable  at  present  to  establish  a  F'aculty  of 
Education,  but  University  teaching  in  the  subject,  and  courses  com- 
bining theoretical  with  experimental  and  practical  instruction, 
should  be  continued  in  the  University  Colleges  at  Cape  Town,  Stel- 
lenboseh, Grahamstovvn  and  Bloemfontein. 

(24)  The  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington  should  discontinue 
tJie  practice  of  admitting  male  students.  As  a  College  for  Momen, 
and  as  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and  in  view  of 
its  creditable  history,  it  has  rather  a  special  claim  for  support;  it 
should  be  encouraged,  while  retaining  its  F'aculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  to  specialise  in  the  training  of  teachers,  in  the  advanced 
branches  of  social  and  domestic  science,  in  horticulture,  and  other 
studies  specially  suitable  to  such  a  College  (12() — 131). 

(25)  In  view  of  the  position  of  Bloemfontein  as  the  centre  of 
the  Department  of  Defence,  the  advisability  should  be  considered 
of  establishing  in  the  Crey  University  College  a  Chair  of  Military 
History  and  Science,  with  the  necessary  staff  (143). 

(26)  Certain  suggestions  for  the  utilisation  of  an  endowment 
which  it  was  contemplated  should  form  a  nucleus  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Chair  of  the  French  language  and  literature  will  be  fouiitl 
in  paragraph  243. 

(27)  The  Library  of  the  South  African  College  should  be  re- 
gartled  as  the  nucleus  of  a  University  Library  and  steps  should  be 
taken  for  its  better  equipment,  in  all  the  subjects  of  University 
teaching  and  research,  under  the  charge  of  a  qualified  librarian. 
Special  suggestions  are  made  respecting  a  law  library,  a  medical 
library,  a  library  of  economic  science  and  a  collection  of  representa- 
tive works  in  French  literature  (95,  100,  102,  107.  243).  But  these 
suggestions  are  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  the  appropriation 
of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  funds  available  to  these  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  branches  of  study.  In  particular,  the  claims 
of  science,  and  those  of  Dutch  literature,  may  be  mentioned  as  sub- 
jects of  which  the  importance  scarcely  requires  to  be  emphasised. 

(28)  The  advisability  of  taking  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a 
University  Press  is  a  matter  which  should  be  considered  by  the 
University  Council.  As  a  preliminary  step  inquiries  should  be  in- 
stituted as  to  the  experience  of  other  Universities  with  regard  to  the 
utility  of  such  an  institution  and  the  probable  cost  of  its  equipment 
and  maintenance  (108). 

(29)  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  affording  the  teaching 
stat^'  of  the  various  Colleges  sufficient  leisure  for  sludv  and  research, 
periodical  vacations  on  libeial  terms,  and  reasonable  allowances  on 
retirement. 

[r.G.  42    '14.] 
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(30)  In  oi'der  to  make  the  syslcin  of  highei-  education  suitable 
ami  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  to  estal)lish 
due  coiielalion  between  the  various  blanches  of  education.  Suc^h 
correlation  should  l)e  (a)  "  vertical,'"  as  between  primary,  secondary 
and  higher  education  and  (b)  "lateral,"  as  between  general,  profes- 
sional and  technical  education. 

(31)  With  reganl  to  primary  and  secondary  education  the  Com- 
mission, as  alieady  intimated,  does  not  feel  entitled  to  make  any 
formal  recommendations  on  subjects  not  at  present  falling  within 
the  scope  of  the  Executive  Government  or  Legislature  of  the  Union. 

(32)  No  student  should  be  admitted  to  the  University  until  his 
(we  have  thioughout  used  the  masculine  as  including  both  genders) 
education  is  sufficiently  advanced  and  his  mind  sufficiently  mature 
to  enable  him  to  benefit  by  University  training.  A  good  supply  of 
competent  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  theiefore  a  matter  of 
fundamental  importance  and  we  have  discussed  in  detail  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  for  securing  and  maintaining  such  a  supply 
(19—45). 

(33)  Such  teachers  should  befoie  entering  on  the  practice  of 
their  profession  be  equipped  with  an  academical  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fessional qualification.  Facilities  should  be  afforded  to  promising 
pupils  of  both  sexes  to  take  a  full  course  of  advanced  instruction  in 
the  theory  ami  practice  of  education. 

(34)  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  courses  of  exten- 
sion lectures,  to  be  delivered  at  some  of  the  Colleges  during  the 
school  and  College  vacations  on  subjects  specially  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  teachers  (45). 

(35)  With  regard  to  the  "  lateral  "  division,  referred  to  in  Article 
(30),  of  general,  professional  and  technical  education,  we  have  already 
indicated,  in  general  terms,  our  view  of  the  relation  which  should 
subsist  between  the  University  and  the  teaching  profession.  In  the 
case  of  other  professions,  of  those  contemplating  technological  or 
scientific  studies,  including  the  applied  sciences  of  engineering  and 
agriculture,  of  those  looking  forward  to  a  career  in  industry  or  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  public  service,  we  have  made  various  suggestions  in 
the  course  of  our  Report  which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
in  the  form  of  specific  recommendations.  The  essential  feature  in 
all  cases  is  that  specialised  studies  should  be  built  up  on  the  sound 
foundation  of  a  good  general  education,  arranged  in  accordance 
with  tile  aptitudes  and  capabilities  of  the  different  types  of  student. 

(36)  While  not  feeling  in  a  position  to  recommend  the  abolition 
at  the  present  time  of  the  Junior  Certificate  Examination,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  University  should  as  far  as  possible  restrict  its 
activities  in  the  matter  of  school  examinations,  but  should  retain  in 
its  own  hands  the  Matriculation  test  as  qualifying  for  admission  to 
University  teaching  at  the  constituent  Colleges. 

(37)  In  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate,  though 
not  necessarily  a  uniform  or  identical  test  for  that  pui])ose,  there 
should  be  constituted,  by  the  Senates  of  the  two  Universities,  a 
Joint  Examination  TJoard  for  the  Matriculation  examinations. 

(38)  No  candidate  should  be  allowed  to  enter  his  name  for 
Matriculation  before  attaining  the  age  of  16. 

(39)  The  number  of  compulsory  subjects  and  papers  for  Matri- 
culation should   be  reduced.     The  woik  required   from  candidates 
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should  be  loss  in  quHiitity,  hut  highc  in  quality,  than  at  present, 
'i'he  question  should  be  considered  of  the  advisal>ility  of  arranging 
I  he  successful  candidates  in  two,  instead  of  three,  classes. 

(40)  In  the  case  of  caiulidafes  who  pi-ojjose  to  take  courses  in 
applied  science,  and  of  those  who  desire  to  qualify  as  surveyors,  and 
in  any  othei'  cases  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  of  an  analogous 
character,  Latin  should  no  longei'  l)e  required  as  a  compulsory,  or 
"failing,"  suhjcx't.  In  view  of  this,  and  other  modifications  which 
we  have  suggested,  it  may  be  found  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
piesent  examination  for  the  Senior  Certificate  as  a  separate  or  alter- 
native examination. 

(41)  Should  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  no  student  should 
he  allowed  to  graduate  in  any  faculty  without  having  become  a 
member  of  the  University  by  passing  the  entrance  test  of  Matricu- 
lation. 

(42)  Mati'iculated  students,  reading  for  a  degree  in  any  College, 
should  no  longer  be  required  to  pass  the  present  Intermediate 
examination  of  the  University.  Each  College  should  impose  its  own 
tests  of  progress  and  diligence,  giving  due  recognition  to  the  work 
done  in  classes  and  laboratories  as  well  as  to  the  results  of  such 
periodical  examinations,  whether  written  or  oral,  or  partly  written 
and  partly  oral,  as  it  may  prescribe  (206). 

(43)  Each  constituent  College  will  also  be  entitled  to  present  its 
own  candidates  for  the  ordinary  degree  in  Arts,  subject  to  the  con- 
currence of  an  external  examiner  or  examiners  to  be  appointed  by 
the  University.  Such  examiners  may  be  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
another  College  in  the  same  University,  or  of  another  University, 
or  mav,  if  thought  advisable,  be  persons  not  engaged  in  scholastic 
work  (206). 

(44)  The  South  African  University  College  and  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology  will  be  similarly  entitled  to  present  their 
own  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  (162). 

(45)  As  soon  as  due  provision  has  been  made  for  a  third  year's 
course,  recognised  as  satisfactory  liy  the  British  General  Medical 
Council,  the  South  African  University  College  will  l)e  entitled, 
under  similar  conditions,  to  present  its  own  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Medicine  (96). 

(46)  The  other  examinations,  to  which  no  specific  reference  is 
made  in  the  preceding  articles,  will  l)e  conducted  on  the  present 
svstem,  with  such  modifications  as  further  experience  may  dictate 
(207,  208). 

(47)  Provision  will  be  made,  in  appropriate  cases,  for  the  migra- 
tion and  interchange  of  stiidents,  who  may  wish  to  take  certain 
cour.ses  at  one,  and  other  courses  at  another  College. 

(48)  The  University  will  continue  to  conduct  examinations  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  external  students  upon  such  conditions, 
in  such  subjects  and  for  such  degrees  as  it  may  deem  fit  (164 — 171). 

(49)  Candidates  for  matriculation  at  either  University  will  be 
entitled,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  recently  introduced  by  the 
University  of  the  Cape,  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
either  official  language.  The  question  of  the  medium  of  University 
teaching,  and  of  the  vehicle  of  examination,  in  the  case  of  matricu- 
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lated  students,  shouh]  ])p  I(>ft  to  the  discretion  of  the  constituent 
Colleges,  the  requirements  ui'  which  in  this  as  in  other  respects  will 
vary  so  considerably  as  to  render  any  uniform  rule  undesirable. 

The  exercise  of  such  discretion  will  ho  subject  to  n  right  of 
appeal,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  the  University  Council.  We  have 
given  in  some  detail  our  reasons  for  believing  that,  with  the  changes 
we  have  suggested,  and  others  which  are  likely  to  be  pioduced  by 
natural  evolution,  increasing  the  average  of  bilingual  ca])acity  in 
both  teachers  and  students,  no  substantial  difficidty  need  be  appre^ 
bended  in  i'es])ect  of  this  question  (210 — 218). 

The  realisation  of  tins  anticipation  is  based  on  the  assuui))- 
tion  that  tlu'  Colleges  will  not  only  recognise  the  principle  of  the 
fundamental  e(|uality  of  the  two  official  languages,  l)ut  will  gi\(' 
practical  etfect  to  that  principle  in  appropriate  cases.  On  this 
assumption,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  specific  recommendation,  in 
terms  of  a  suggestion  received  from  one  of  the  Colleges,  that  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  students  who,  con- 
stituting a  reasonable  percentage  of  any  class,  may  desire  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  either  official  ianguage  (218). 


(501  The  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  endowments  leferi'ed 
trt  in  the  Univei'sity  Bill  of  last  year  is  discussed  in  paragraphs  219- 
261.  A  summary  of  ouV  I'econnnendations  on  the  suliject  will  be 
found  in  paragi-aph  201.  Such  reconmiendations  are  of  course 
subject  to  the  consent  of  Ihc  donoi's.  or  theii'  rei)resentatives.  being 
obtained  to  the  distribution  and  a])pli('ation  which  we  have  sug- 
gested. 

275.  It  remains  to  add  that  your  Commissioners  esteem  tlicin- 
selves  fortunate  in  having  had  ])iace(l  at  their  disposal  the  services 
of  Mr.  AV.  G.  R.  Murray,  M.A.,  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  I  Diversity, 
in  the  capacity  of  Secretary.  Mi-.  Murray's  [)revious  experience, 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  existing  academical 
organisation,  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance;  and  he  has 
performed  his  duties,  which  have  been  multifai'ious  and  onerous,  in 
a  manner  of  which  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation. 


All  which  we  respedftdly  Hubmit  for  thf.  consider aiion  of  Your 
Hxcellency . 


V.  M.  T.AURENCE  (Chairman). 
JOHN  PERRY.* 
MELIUS  DE  ATELIERS. 
11.  S.  BOSMAN. 


Wilfrid  G.  II.  Murray  (Secretary), 
15th  July.  1914. 


(*Subject  to  the  reservations  contained  in  the  attached 

Memorandum.) 
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Memokaxdu.m     hv     I'n(iKEs>nii     P?:KKr. 


Ill  this  Memoraiuliim  I  shall  niciin  hv  Fidiratid  Colleges,  Colleges  iiK'or])oratP(] 
ill  ii  University.  sii:ii'iiiu'  in  the  trovernnu'iit  of  tlu'  Univorsity.  By  an  AffiHuUil 
College  I  shall  mean  a  College  attaehed  to  a  University  (its  stiulonts  lieing  exaininwl 
by  the  University)  hut  not  sharing  in  its  goveninient. 

(1)  The  lU'iiort  greatly  consists  of  general  remarks  ii))on  edueational  subjects, 
and  although  some  of  them  are  opjiosed  to  some  of  my  convictions,  1  have  thought  it  ray 
iluty  to  sign  it  because  I  consider  that  the  definite  recommendations  are  more  important. 

(2)  I  feel  that  as  in  London  University  a  student  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grad- 
uate in  science  (not  merely  in  engineerir.g  and  the  other  Faculties  mentioned  in  the 
Report)  after  a  matriculation  in  which  cfimpulsory  Latin  is  replaced  by  a  foreign 
language.  Again  I  consider  that  the  Johannesburg  School  ot  Mines  ought  to  have 
complete  autonomy  and  be  alile  to  give  an  engineering  degree,  its  mati'iciilation  and 
degree  examinations  being  under  its  own  control. 

(3)  The  University  has  a  right  to  ])rescribe  for  anv  person  pioceeding  to  its 
science  and  its  medical  or  other  ajijilied  science  or  vocational  degrees,  a  specially  ad- 
vanceil  knowledge  of  Physical  or  Biological  Science  or  Mathematics  or  any  other 
subject.  In  fact  every  Faculty  in  the  University  ought  to  specify  the  subjects  and 
amount  of  knowledge  and  methods  of  study  at  school  for  the  matriculation  of  students 
who  are  to  belong  to  that  Faculty.  I  say  "methods  of  study."  because  it  is  not  mere 
knowledge  that  is  imjiortant. 

(4)  I  do  not  think  that  the  Report  is  sufficiently  emphatic  in  opposing  the  idea 
that  a  student  ought  lo  finish  his  general  education  and  get  a  \\.\.  degree  lie  fore  he 
begins  his  vocational  education.  In  my  opinion  his  geiU'ral  education  will  be 
all  the  better  if  he  srets  it  alont;  with  or  bv  means  of  his  \ocational  education. 
In  the  first  case  he  is  sfole  when  he  gets  his  degree  and  he  has  been  taught  to  look 
u))on  his  vocational  education  as  something  mei.ely  utilitarian  and  easy  and  unimport- 
ant exee))t  for  monev-making.  Also  even  in  England  we  think  that  his  whole  course 
of  study  becomes  unnecessarily  long  and  expensive  and  suri'ly  this  consideration  is  still 
more  imjiortaiit  in  South  Africa.  In  the  other  case  he  remains  interested  and  eager  in 
all  his  studies  :  till  he  dies  he  thinks  that  liis  vocational  work  is  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  Surely  any  othei'  view  is  old-fashioned  and  illiberal.  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  In  old  days  a  man  was  conijielled  to  take  his  IJ.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge  before  jiroceeding  to  the  course  in  Engineering.  Such  an  ex])ensive 
University  training  attracted  few  students  and  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  th(>re  was 
no  School  of  Engineering  at  (\imbiidge.  Professor  (now  Sir)  Alfred  Ewing  estab- 
lished a  real  School.  There  is  now  a  Mechanics  Tripos  (that  is,  a  degree  examination 
in  Mechanical,  I'ilectrical  and  Civil  Engineering)  involving  some  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education,  and  a  man  can  take  his  B.A.  degree  through  this  Mechanics  Tripos. 
The  success  of  the  Cambridge  School  of  Engineering  has  been  very  wonderful.  In  the 
same  way  degrees  involving  Agriculture  are  gi\(>n  at  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Wales 
and  elsewhere.  Similarly  in  all  Universities  in  (ireat  Britain  (except  Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  where  there  is  a  Professor  of  Education  ( Pedagogy),  a  man,  instead  of 
taking  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree  and  then  proceeding  to  Pedagogy — an  expensive  and 
teilious  course — takes  a  B.A.  degiee  which  involves  Pedagogy  at  once.  In  all  such 
cases  a  man's  general  education  is  attended  to  and  it  is  always  a  great  deal  better  than 
if  he  kept  It  apart  from  his  vocational  studies.  It  is  only  through  such  studies,  accom- 
panied as  they  are  by  (Experiment, — by  doing,  as  well  as  by  thinking, — that  we  give 
the  average  man  an  interest  in  literature  and  science.  I  would  here  point  out  a  com- 
mon error.  A  man  is  not  an  engineer  till  he  has  done  real  ]irofcssional  work  after 
leaving  the  University,  hovirever  much  laboratin-y  and  workshoj)  practice  his  course 
may  involve.  Engineering  courses  in  some  American  Colleges  which  used  to  be  three 
years  long  are  now  four  or  often  five  years  long.  1  do  not  see  why  thev 
should    not    be    ten    years     long,     because     these     Colleges     pretend      to     piodui'e 
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the  perfectly  finislied  eniriiieer.  mikI  this  is  nhsiird.  What  they  prdflnce  is 
•A  fiiriniihi  enffiiiecr.  A  man's  tliuoictioal  anil  lahoratory  jiikI  worksho))  Callejifc  educii- 
tion  necil  not  Ix;  niori-  than  three  years  loii<>:  ;  lie  onpjlit  merelv  to  he  lenniiiiir  how  to 
educate  himself  in  his  profession  after  he  leaves  College. 

After  all,  these 'matters  of  jjcnera  I  educational  interest  are  comparati\ cly  niiim- 
portaiit  and  I  assume  that  we  are  •[•■oinjr  to  jjive  such  freedom  and  exe<-iitive  jxiwer  t<j 
the  Faculties  of  a  new  llniversity  that  Professors  will  have  pleasure  and  inti'rest  in 
readintr  Hhie-hooks  for  themselves  and  comparinj;  the  views  therein  i-ontained  with 
essays  and  addresses  frfnii  experienced  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  thi' 
study  of  eihication.  Parliament  oiiii:ht  toyive  a  University  ain])le  power  in  rcifard  to 
details,  such  as  tiie  conditions  for  matric'dation.  aixl  deal  only  with  one  iire.it  prolilein. 
the  creation  of  the  Soutiiern  and  Northern  I'niversities  of  South  .Vfrica. 

(5)  1  am  sorry  that  the  Ke])ort  does  not  deal  at  greater  length  upon  what  is  the 
most  important  <-onsideratii>n,  namely  tlie  evils  of  Federation.  These  evils  are  specially 
im](ortant  when  one,  or  s<'veral,  of  the  (.'olieges  are  at  great  distances  from  the  Univer- 
sity centre.  In  the  ])reseiit  Cape  University  Kve  of  the  Colleges  are  at  distances  siudi 
as  700  or  1,000  miles  from  the  centre  at  Cape  Town.  A  journey  to  Cape  Town  is  in 
some  cases  ofmoic  than  four  days'  duration.  It  seems  like  a  federation  of  Colleges  at 
London  and  ( 'onstai)tino)ile  in  one  Ihiiversitv.  It  result «  that  there  are  fixed  svllahuses 
and  mere  external  examinations  and  all  the  Collegi's  riani  their  students  i  see  my 
Memorandum  in  the  Aj)pendix  ).*  In  spite  of  my  strong  olijection  to  Fcdei-ation  however 
I  feel  that  some  ainoiuit  of  it  is  necessarv  for  the  present  in  South  Africa. 

(ti)  I  come  no»  to  the  impoi'tant  part  of  the  Report — our  definite  i-ecom- 
mendations.  First  as  to  the  Northern  University  :  we  must  have  some  of  the  evils 
f>f  federation  hut  the  Colleges  will  lie  hetter  oft'  than  they  are  now.  In  time  the 
Colleges  will  g(>t  rielier  in  money  and  in  nnmlier  of  students  and  will  receive 
charters  of  their  own.  In  the  meantime  there  need  be  no  more  exjiense  than 
the  increased  cost  of  examinations  now  horiie  by  the  (iovernment.  Whether 
the  University  centre  be  at  Hloemfoutein  (which  1  prefer)  or  Pntoria,  the 
small  University  oHiccs  would  be  in  a  Universitv  College;  the  Prinei|.>al  of  '.hat 
Collegt!  woidd  be  the  Priucii)al  of  the  University,  1  disagree  with  the  idea  of  giving 
any  of  the  Meit  money  to  this  Universitv.  Second,  as  to  the  Southern  Universitv  ; 
the  scheme  described  cannot  succecil  unles<  the  X'ictoria  College  gets  endowment.  I 
liave  sttidied  the  needs  of  this  College  very  carefullv.  assuming  that  it  shall  tiike  its 
jiroper  |)osition  in  a  strong  Southern  University,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Report  is 
surticiently  em])hatic  in  suggesting  that  it  shall  get  a  tree  gift  of  £.')0.0()0  from 
(iovei-mnent  in  addition  to  the  De  Heers  money.  I  tliirdc  also  that  it  will  lie  wrong  to 
ear-mark'  any  of  this  money.  The  College  authorities  ought  to  use  it  as  thev  think 
best.  Again  I  think  that  the  Southern  l^nivei-sity  ought  to  be  endow<'d  w  itii  the  whole 
of  the  Wernher-Heit  money  (  £.JOO,(t()0).  I  wi^h  that  we  could  contemplate  giving 
some  of  this  money  to  the  Noi'thern  Colleges,  to  P>loemfontein  or  i'retoria  or  .Maritz- 
burg  or  (irahamstown  or  the  .lohannesbm-g  School  of  Mines,  for  thev  are  all  doing 
excellent  woi'k  and  they  all  need  more-  money.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  sav  this  for 
I  know  the  exeellence  of  the  work  that  these  Colleges  are  doing,  especiall\  the  School 
(if  Mines  with  its  classes  for  apprentices  throughout  the  Witwatersrand  and  the 
e\ening  classes  in  its  own  building.  In  my  in\  estigatioiis  manv  of  the  Professors  of 
the  School  of  M  ines  ha V(j  become  my  friends,  very  close  an(i  uuich  admired  friends, 
and  I  know  well  what  lhaid<less  tasks  they  ha\('  been  performing  when  thi'y  might 
have  ease  and  perliaps  more  honoui'  if  they  ilid  nothing.  But  there  is  one  considera- 
tion which  overjiowers  all  others.  There  must  be  one  real,  one  strong  Univei'sitv  in 
South  Africa, — the  Southern  one — and  anything  which  eontliets  with  this  idea  nmst  be 
set  aside;,  however  imjiortant  it  mav  be.  Now,  even  £.j()(). ()()(•  is  not  enough  monev  for 
the  strong  University  wliich  we  eontem])late.  and  although  it  mav  lie  enough 
for  some  years  to  come,  to  lessen  this  amoiuit  now  will  pernianeutiv  mar 
the  scheme.  I  may  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  can  be  lu)  permanent  solution  (d' 
this  great  jiroblem  "liich  leives  a  feeling  of  humiliation  or  jealousv  on  either  side. 
In  a  couipai'atively  short  time  each  of  these  Colleges  will  liecome  independent  and  get 

its  (»wn  University  charter.        Inthemeaiui the    evib  of    Federation    unold    n  >!     be 

very  great. 

(7)  I  come  now  to  what  is  my  most  important  olijeeiion.  an  :ill  impoi'  ant 
"lijection.  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Re))ort.  1  think  that  to  federate  the  IJlio  hs 
College  with  the  Southern  University  would  ruin  the  Southern  l'iiivei-sit\ .  h'.i-t.  it 
wdidd  become  a  federation  of  two  strong  Colleges  near  the  cenire  with  a  small  (  dllege 
placed  KOO  miles  away.  Instead  of  numerous  meetings  of  Council  and  Senate,  there 
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could  not  ho  more  than  two  mcetinss  of  each  in  the  year.  The  federated  Colleges  of 
Lancashire  and  Ytirksiiire  coulil  not  wovk  to<i;cthei-  and  they  have  hroken  off  into  four 
independent  Universities.  Vet  they  were  separated  merely  hy  journeys  of  a  few  hours. 
I  know  of  no  Univei'sity  of  federated  Colleges  far  apart  which  has  heen  successful. 
The  University  of  three  federated  Colleges  in  Wales  holds  together,  in  spite  of  the 
evils  of  fedei'atiiin,  becaus<!  it  is  tlie  only  national  inslitution  in  Wales,  and  is  borne  ^ 
with  because  of  national  sentiment.  '  Tin:  union  of  the  Rhodes  College  with  the  two  strong 
Southern  Colleges  woidd  not  really  benefit  Khodes  because,  however  mueii  it  wrangled 
with  the  others,  its  position  could  not  be  very  different  from  that  of  a  College  merely 
affiliated.  But  there  is  a  second  consideration  of  importance.  The  two  Colleges,  as 
Colleges  of  the  University,  have  problems  of  very  great  com])lexity.  problems  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  yet  problems  outside  themselves — University  problems.  We  hope 
that  they  will  work  these,  out  to  a  harmonious  result.  In  course  of  time  the  Colleges 
will  become  indejiendent  and,  in  separating,  they  must  enter  upon  other  complex 
])i-()blems.  In  not  one  of  these  prolilcms  would  Khodes  have  any  interest,  yet  she 
would  have  power  to  interfere,  and  such  interference  would  be  disastrous.  Taking 
these  things  into  account  I  would  therefore  give  to  Khodes  the  option  of  mere 
affiliation  with  the  Southern  or  federation  with  the  Northern  University.  It 
woidd  ceitainly  be  much  better  for  Khodes  to  federate  with  the  North.  She 
would  be  in  a  nuicli  stronger  [lositioii  in  being  allied  with  Colleges  more  on  an 
equality  with  herself.  She  has  always  been  very  successful  in  preparing  her 
students  for  the  examinations  of  a  federate  University.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  only 
a  short  time  since  Khodes  showed  a  decided  preference  for  joining  a  Northei-n  Union 
and  this  shows  that  there  can  be  no  great  hardshij)  now  in  asking  her  to  federate  with 
the  North.  If  she  does  so,  the  natural  centre  for  the  Northern  University  will  be 
Bloomfontein  and  she  will  be  comparatively  near  that  centre.  If  she  does  not  federate 
with  the  North,  the  natural  University  centre  for  the  North  will  be  Pretoria.  The 
federation  of  Khodes  will  give  great  strength  to  the  Northern  University  ;  the  other 
three  Colleges  acknowledge  this  and  would  welcome  her  with  much  consideration  ;  the 
consciousness  that  she  did  give  strength  to  the  Northern  ITniversity  would  add  greatly 
to  her  dignity. 

JOHN  PERRY. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

REPORT  ON  THE  LABORATORY  WORK  OF  INSTITUTIONS  VISITED  BY 
THE  COMMISSION,  BY  PROF.  PERRY. 


The  Commission  has  asked  me  to  report  upon  the  work,  particularly  the 
laboratory  \\ork  of  the  Colleges  which  present  undergraduates  for  the  science 
examinations  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  I  speak  of 
Pliysical  Science  I  shall  include  applied  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  I 
will  first  speak  of  the  iliree  Colleges  in  the  West  of  the  Cape  Province. 

1.    The  South   African  College,   Capetown. 

This  College  has  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  not  quite  sufficient,  but 
apparatus  (|uite  STifHcient  in  amount  for  the  teaching  and  laboratory  practice  of 
the  number  of  students  at  present  in  attendance  in  the  Physical  Science  subjects 
of  the  l^niversitv.  The  mechanical  workshop  is  ioo  small  for  the  machine  tools 
and  engines,  although  the  tools  are  not  very  varied  or  numerous.  It  is  too  crowd- 
ed with  machinery  to  leave  room  for  students,  and  the  machinery  is  not  vers-  good. 
There  are  few  vices  or  other  tools  for  what  is  most  important,  the  hand  work, 
either  in  iron  or  wood.  Lilce  the  mechanical  laboratory  it  is  quite  undeveloped. 
There  are  engines,  and  of  course  the  engines  may  be  set  a-going,  but  I  could  not 
see  that  any  arrangements  had  been  made  for  experimenting  with  them  in  such 
ways  as  would  enable  students  to  study  their  internal  working.  Only  a  50  ton 
machine  for  testing  iron  for  commercial  or  government  purposes  was  noticeable 
an3  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  there  was  anything  of  what  might  be  called  an 
experimental  engineering  laboratory.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
only  a  show  for  the  eyes  of  ignorant  people  and  that  very  little  engineering  work 
either  in  woikshops  or  in  laboratories  was  ever  done.  xVll  these  defects  are  due 
to  want  of  money  and  space.  In  the  electiical  engineering  laboratory  the 
arrangements  were  such  that  it  was  evidently  u.sed  for  real  teaching.  But  it  also 
needs  much  development. 

My  knowledge  of  Biological  subjects  is  not  great,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  say  tliat  the  appliances  for  teaching  in  Physiology-  are  exceedingly  good, 
also  in  Anatomy,  and  that  the  preliminary  steps  for  establishing  a  Medical  School 
are  thoroughly  well  taken. 

2.  The   Victoria   College,    Stellcnbosch. 

3.  The  Huguenot  College,   Wellington. 

These  Colleges  have  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  apparatus  quite  sufficient 
in  amount  for  the  teaching  and  laboratoiy  jjractice  of  the  number  of  students  at 
present  in  attendance  in  the  Physical  Science  subjects  of  the  University.  The 
smaller  Chemical  laboratories  at  Wellington  being  more  recently  b\iilt  are  better 
arranged  than  those  at  the  South  African  College  and  at  the  Victoria  College, 
where  also  the  space  is  too  small. 


Of  the  above  three  Colleges  I  wish  to  say  that  in  almost  none  of  them  did  I  dis- 
cover in  the  teaching  of  the  Physical  Science  and  Mathematical  subjects  the 
slightest  traces  of  what  may  be  called  the  University  spirit.  Perhajjs  this  is  too 
strong  a  statement  in  regard  to  Wellington,  where  the  mathematics  teaching  is 
very  good. 

If  teachers  do  not  themselves  make  exi)erimental  and  other  researches,  their 
teaching  can  only  be  a  sort  of  advanced  school  work  :  they  get  satisfied  with 
''  cramming,"  with  the  knowledg'e  given  by  eniasculateil  text  books,  so  that 
reference  to  original  work  and  scientific  papers  ceases.  Tlie  higher  the  degree  a 
nuin  maj'  hold,  the  more  dead-alive  he  will  probably  become  if  he  does  not  con- 
tinually try  to  advance  knowledge      His  students  may  pass  examinations  but  they 
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have  110  love  for  scieiue  :  thev  have  gaiiioil  none  of  <hat  scientific  indhud  wliich  is 
so  much  iiioi'c  imporlaiit  tlian  text  hook  inioiiiiat ion.  Sucii  stiuh'nls  cease  to  lead 
nr  work  in  aiiv  wav  at  a  suliject  after  they  |iass  tlic  cxainination.  'I'hey  iiavc  hail 
no  menial  I  raininp'. 

(  »l  llir  1eachin<;-  in  Uotan\  ami  Aiialoiuy  1  am  nut  (|Ualilicil  to  speak.  'I'lie 
I'hvsidlojrv  tcacliiiiir  anil  leseaicli  in  llie  South  Atiicaii  Collcfre  arc  well  up  to  the 
liio-hest  (niversilx  standard  known  to  me.  Tlic  work'  done  in  makinj;'  a  magnetic 
survey  of  South  Africa  iiy  \  most  inqjoitant  memlier  of  the  start'  of  tile  South 
African  ('(dlejre  ma\-  hardlv  he  i-egardcd  as  rcseai<li  Init  it  is  somelhin<j  towards 
researidi. 

To  rcniedv  this  state  (d'  ihiiigs  it  is  first  necessary  to  let  a  ]irofessor  teach  his 
suFIject  as  he  pleases  :  to  give  him  freedom  fiom  a  hard  and  fast 
svflahus  :  also  to  let  him  examine  his  ciwii  students.  If  there  is  a 
fear  of  low  standanls  the  hest  remedy  is  to  ])ay  salaries  whic  li  will  attra(  t  clever 
good  men.  Secondl\  the  jirofesscu"  ought  to  have  ample  leisnri'  time  fcu'  his  own 
researcdies.  'I'hirdlv  it  ought  to  he  loiiilK'  known  llial  the  pi'cdessor  is  cc/fi  ifid  to 
he  adding  to  the  world  s  knowledge  :  lie  need  not  lie  liiirried  :  some  men  ])uhlish 
many  scientific  papers  and  others  pnhlish  few,  yel  I  hey  may  he  advancing  know- 
ledge e((Ually  well,  (iualitv  of  jiajiei's  as  well  as  mere  numlier  must  he  considered 
and  a  man  known  to  his  c(dleagues  as  a  wdiker  must  1m^  alhiwed  to  do  his  work  in 
his  own  way  taking  his  own  time.  With  even  less  apjiaratus  than  exists,  valualile 
research  work  might  he  done  at  the  South  Afii<an  College  or  Victoria  or  Welling- 
ton. At  the  South  African  College  there  are  (luile  enough  professors  and  apjdi- 
aiiees  now  for  a  T'niversity.  Stellenhosch  is  still  too  ]ioor,  there  are  not  enough 
well-paid  professors,  hut  even  there  and  now.  willidiil  anv  more  imnme,  \  iiiver.^itv 
work   may  he  done. 

I  must  rejieat  however,  that  hefore  evervtiiing  else  there  must  lie  a  cultivation 
of  the  Cniversity  s])il'it,  ;ind  at  ]iresent  what  stands  most  in  the  way  is  the  wor- 
ship of  the  mei'e  degree.  A  man  takes  a  good  degree  in  I'higlaml,  he  hecomes  a 
professor  and  thinks  he  may  thereafter  lead  an  easy  life.  His  jnijdl  takes  a 
degree  in  South   Africa  and  thereafter  he  also  does  nothing. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  other  four  universilv  colleges  of  South  Africa. 

4.   T}ir  Rhodes  fJiii rcisifif  ('iiUi'fjc  of  Gidhdwstnwn. 

The  present  Physical  Science  rooms  are  defective  hut  new  huildings  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  evident  that  hefore  long  this  College  will  have  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories  large  enough  and  numerous  enough  and  sufficiently  well  arranged,  not 
only  for  the  present  iinmher  of  students  hut  for  many  more.  The  apparatus  is  very 
good  and  plentiful.  Indeed  there  are  many  pii'ces  of  a])j)aratus  so  valnahlo  that 
thoy  are  rare  even  in  T'niversity  Colleges  in  Murojie  and  America.  They  do  not 
seem  to  he  used  in  research  ;  many  of  Iheni  seem  to  me  to  he  mere  copies  of  ajijiaratus 
used  in  some  famous  research,  not  likely  to  he  useful  in  a  new  reseandi.  'i"he 
curious  method  of  practical  examination  adopted  in  the  V'niversity  seems  to  have 
created  a  need  for  such  jiieces  of  ap]iaratus.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
other  South  African  Fuiversity  Colleges. 

5.  The   Grey  University  College  at  Blormfontein. 

6.  The   Transinal  University  College  at  I'returia. 

7.  The  Natal  University  College  at  Pieteriiiarifzburg. 

These  have  all  been  built  during  the  last  few  years.     Their  Physical  Science 

lecture   rooms   and   laboratories,    elementary   and   advanced,    are   larsre    enoueh    for 

* 
many  more  than  the  present  number  of  students  and  they  are  as  well  arranged  and 

the  apparatus  is  as  ]ilentiiul  and  good  as  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  are  unusually  well  e(|ui])ped  for  the  teaching  of  I'otaiiy  and  very  poorlv  eqiii]i- 
)ied  for  the  teaching  of  (ieology.  Tn  fact,  like  all  the  I'niversit  y  Colleges  of  Smith 
Africa,  they  are  very  well  arranged  for  preparing  students  for  the  T'nivcisitv  exam- 
inations. T'nfortunately  in  all  of  thcni,  as  at  the  llhodes  College  and  at  the  three 
Western  (^oUeges,  although  there  are  not  many  students,  each  jirofessor  has  to 
teach  many  classes  and  the  teaching  is  really  '"  cramming."  It  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  University  teaching.  For  example,  one  Professor  of  Biology  is  engaged  in 
actual  lecture-room  and  laboratory  teaching  44  hours  per  week.     It  is  usual  for  a 
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Profpssor  of  Pliysirs  or  riieniisiry  to  teach  for  more  (liiin  20  or  even  ;jO  lioius  a 
week,  even  if  he  has  an  assist  ant  lecturer,  the  lecturer  also  perhaps  teaching  '60 
hours  a  week.  I  have  o-enerally  found  that  the  professors  are  quite  alive  to  the 
iniporfaiice  of  oiiijiiial  lesearcli  anil  real  I  iiiversity  work  Init  they  have  no  leisure 
for  such  work.  I  found  lliat  only  one  person  in  the  three  ("olle<^es  was  pn<raged  in 
a  research  he  was  measuring  the  latent  heat  of  steam  in  a  new  way  but  he 
found  that  such  work  was  nearly  impossible. 

Speaking  gemrally  ot  the  seven  University  Colleges  of  South  Afiica-  they  are 
all  doing  the  same  kind  of  woik  :  it  is  better  done  in  the  new  Colleges  of  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  but  it  is  jiol  good  work  in  any  of  them.  I  have  no 
ihesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  rational  method  of  examination  in  Physical  Science 
laboratory  work  were  adopted  ;  if  work  done  by  students  in  thei;  own  laboratory 
were  evaluated  by  their  own  ))rofessors  during  the  session  and  if  other  new  b\it. 
obvious  arrangements  were  made,  tlie  laboratory  work  would  become  of  enormous 
and  altogether  new  value  in  (levelojiing  the  mental  powers  of  the  students.  In  the 
thiee  Colleges  last  ?eferied  to  tile  buildings  and  ajiparatus  need  no  ini])rovement . 
If  there  were  more  well-paid  ]>rofessors  and  assistants,  so  that  those  who  are  cap- 
able of  original  research  had  leisure  to  pursue  sm-h  work,  the  leaching  would 
rapidly  bcconie  worthy  of  T'niveisity  Colleges. 

I  wish  to  remark  that  the  most  im])ortanl  part  of  the  subject  of  ilechanics  is 
beinsj  neglected  liv  the  Cniveisily  and  thei-etore  by  all  the  .South  African  l'niv<'r- 
sity  Colleges.  There  is  a  subject  called  "  Applied  Mathematics  "  taught  by  Mathe- 
matical Professors  and  illustrated  (merely  illustrated)  in  the  Colleges  by  experi- 
ments lui  momentTim,  but  the  far  moie  important  part  of  the  subject  of  Mecha7iics. 
experimental  mechanics,  with  special  reference  to  friction  and  the  transformation 
of  energy,  is  almost  altogether  neglected. 

I  have  also  been  asked  to  make  a  report  u[)ou  two  other  institutions. 

8.  The  Jolianneshufij  School  of  Mines  and  Technology. 

This  is  a  very  well  e(|uipj)ed  College.  There  are  good  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal laboratories  as  well  as  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  laboratories  where 
the  students  and  ptofessors  are  doing  excellent  work,  some  of  it  in  original  re- 
search, although  the  results  mav  not  be  published.  The  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  has  obtained  from  mining  friends  sjiecimens  of  engines  and  ]iunips. 
etc.,  which  furnish  fine  subjects  for  research  by  students.  Also  he  takes  his  stu- 
dents to  test  large  engines  and  other  machines  which  are  doing  actual  money- 
making  work,  under  real  working  conditions.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  work  for 
advanced  students.  Indeed  the  teachina:  of  ilechanical  Engineering  is  verv  com- 
plete.  There  are  many  engines,  steam,  oil,  petrol  and  gas  engines  with  suction  gas 
plant,  air  compressors,  etc..  all  arranged  so  that  students  can  experiment  with 
them.  Dynamos  and  alternators  may  be  driven  by  the  engines  and  in  one  case  a 
dynamo  is  driven  by  a  powerful  steam  turbine.  This  is  the  only  College  in  South 
Africa  where  I  have  seen  a  good  laboratory  for  experiments  on  Practical  or  Ap- 
plied Mechanics,  the  friction  and  efficiency  of  machines,  etc. 

The  iLetallurgical  laboratory  is  large  and  very  well  equipped  and  the  mistake 
made  elsewhere  of  having  furnaces,  etc.,  of  huge  size  which  really  scare  the  stu- 
dents, has  not  been  made  here.  Hut  although  (he  e(|iiipment  of  the  School  in 
Engineeiing  subjeits  gives  excellent  laboratory  work  tiu'  students,  a  great  deal 
of  money  must  be  sjient  befoie  the  School  is  as  tit  for  its  work  as  any  one  of  twenty 
.Schools  in  I'lurope  and  America  which  might  be  mentioned. 

The  laboratories  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  the  |)ure  sciences  are  very  well 
equip])ed  with  good  ajiparatus.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  study  of  the  subject  of 
Metallography  is  being  well  developed.  I  was  struck  with  the  size  of  the  large 
Pliysi<s  Icituie  room,  but  I  was  told  that,  large  as  many  of  the  rooms  are.  they  are 
m\icli  too  small  for  the  numeious  evening  students.  In  some  cases  a  class  of  appren- 
tices has  to  bedivided  into  (wo  distinct  classes,  the  lectures  and  practical  work  being 
duplicated  and  even  further  sub-divided  because  the  rooms  and  provision  of  appara- 
tus ai'e  not  large  enough.     This  greatly  increases  the  work  of  (he  staff. 

Some  of  the  professors  of  the  school  are  doing  most  important  and  rather 
heart-breaking  work  in  directing  the  instruction  of  ajjprentices  at  many  centres  on 
the  Pand.  If  this  instruction  is  to  compare  favourably  with  similar  work  in  Eng- 
land, there  must  be  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  money  than  there  is  at  present 
in  salaries,  in  schools,  and  in  scholarshijis  enabling  (he  b(-st  stmlcnts  to  attend  the 
day  classes  at  Johannesburg. 
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ft.  The  Durban  Technical  School. 

The  buildings  are  very  g^ood  :  the  rooms  such  as  I  lie  Drawing  Office  are  spa- 
cious and  satisfactory-.  But  there  is  veiy  little  apparatus  for  any  kind  of  experi- 
mental work.  Some  cells  anil  a  converter  enable  experiments  to  be  made,  in 
electrical  work  but  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  laboratory  work  in  pure 
or  applied  science.  There  are  wood  workshops  with  some  vices  for  iron  work  iti  a 
makeshift  building  three  hundred  yards  away  fiom  the  School. 

The  two  teachers  to  whom  I  spoke  aie  underpaid  and  fearfully  overworked  ; 
on  two  days  in  the  week  they  work  not  only  all  day  but  also  in  evening  classes.  In 
spite  of  the  want  of  apparatus  and  otlier  e(iuii)ment  the  apprentices  attending  this 
school  are  getting  instruction  which  must  be  of  great  ^alue  to  them.  Mechanical 
/)rawing  is  well  taught.  Practical  Mathematics  is  particularly  well  taught,  but 
the  examination  papers  on  this  subject  set  by  people  at  Johannesburg  are  quite 
unsuitable  and  indicate  a  curious  want  of  sympathy.  On  the  whole  1  must  say 
that  there  must  be  much  greater  expenditure  of  money  before  this  school,  either  in 
its  continuation  classes  or  in  its  day  and  evening  clas.ses  for  aj)prentices,  can  be- 
come as  useful  as  any  of  the  numerous  schools  which  have  been  established  in  Great 
Britain  with  the  same  object.  The  governing  body  of  such  a  school  is  usually  not 
alive  to  the  fact  thai  competent  teachers  must  not  only  have  knowledge,  they  must 
have  much  commonsense  and  experience,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained  at  small 
salnries.  A  good  teacher  engaged  at  a  small  salary  will  quite  quickly  get  a  better 
appointment ;    an   incompetent   teacher  will   perforce  stay. 


II. 

MEMORAN])LM  OX   THE  T'MVERSITY  t^iUESTlOA"   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA, 
BY  MR.  H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE,  M.L.A. 


In  the  latter  part  of  1913,  I  visited  the  Universities  and  T'niversity  Colleges 
of  England  and  Wales — namely,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  ^sewcastle,  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birminghain,  Bristol,  Reading,  South- 
ampton, Nottingham,  Aberystwth,  and  Cardiff.  1  also  saw  many  eminent  leaders 
of  thought  in  regard  to  University  questions  in  London  and  el.sewheie,  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  Universities. 

I  discussed  with  the  Vice-Chancellors,  Principals  and  Registrars  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  and  with  other  University  authorities  those  points  in  regard 
to  which  it  seemed  ]irobable  that  their  experience  might  throw  light  on  the  South 
African  problem. 

I  was  received  with  a  kindness  for  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
thanks.  Everywhere  T  was  made  to  feel  that  mj-  hosts  were  really  anxious  to 
assist,  as  veterans  in  the  army  of  an  (ecumenical  University  Commonwealth, 
eagerly  watching  the  struggle  in  a  distant  part  of  the  far-flung  battle-field. 
Much  was  said  to  me  in  confidence  which  I  cannot  repeat.  But  1  learned  much 
which  seemed  to  me  of  interest  to  us  in  South  Africa.  I  offered  to  write  a  report 
to  the  Minister.  He  did  not  think  this  desirable  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission,  but  suggested  my  making  a  statement  to  the  Commission.  This  is 
the  origin  of  this  paper,  which  has  unfortunately  to  be  written  in  the  stress  of  the 
Parliamentary    Session. 

I  visited  the  Universities  of  England  and  AVales,  because  those  countries  have 
had  to  face  in  recent  times  a  ]n'oblem  similar  to  ours — that  of  establishing  new 
Universities.  In  Scotland  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  populafiou  has  been 
sufficiently  served  by  old  I'niversities.  The  new  Universities  of  Germany  have  not 
yet  established  themselves.  In  the  same  waj'  I  was  informed  that  the  new  Uni- 
versities of  Ireland  had  not  yet  reached  a  stage  at  which  experience  could  be  said 
to  have  spoken  its  lesson.  I  regret  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Universities  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominions. 
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ZJniversily  Dintilrn/is'ilion. 

In  Eugjland  niul  Wules  there  is  only  one  opinion  about  the  concentration  of 
University  I'jduciilion.  No  ntlicr  country  has  had  so  \oug  an  expciienro  of  concen- 
tration, and  the  ])olicy  is  cdiidcuined  on  all  hands.  The  universal  opinion  is  that 
local  T'liivcisity  cenlrcs  aie  rc(|ui.siti'  to  develoj)  iniellecliial  life  anionfr  the  people 
and  to  hrinfj  oul  tlie  powers  of  (he  nation.  Astonislunenl  is  expressed  at  our 
not  liavino-  a  nicdiral  school  in  Scuitii  .M'lica,  and  any  policy  ainiiiijr  at  the  concen- 
tration of  students  in  one  centre  would  be  contrary  to  the  plain  experience  of  the 
one  coiuitrj'  which  has  tried   it. 

Tt  has  now  been  definitely  pr(i\cd  that  local  I'niversitics  aiouse  leal  local  in- 
terest in  hifrher  education,  enlisting  in  its  behalf  the  pijwerful  a<;en(.'y  of  lo<-al 
pride;  that  they  create  and  foster  intellectual  life  and  ambition  in  the  Provinces; 
that  they  stimulate  secondary  education  tluoughout  the  wide  zoTies  of  their  influ- 
ence; that  thev  rouse,  satisfy,  and  louse  afresh  the  higher  ambitions  of  classes  of 
the  conimunitx'  wliicli  without  them  would  i-emain  dormant;  that  they  raise  the 
whole  standard  and  outbink  of  the  new  generations  of  teacheis.  and  iliat  they  bring 
fresh  vitality  ;ind  lesource  to  loc;il  iiuhiMtries  and  coninierce.  Su])])ly  ami  denian<l 
prove  mutually  stimulative. 

An  eminent  (txtoid  man  told  nic  tliat  the  .North  of  I'lngland  would  liave 
suiVcied  incalculable  los.>  it  the  new  I'nivcrsit  ies  had  not  beeTi  foundinl  there.  One 
of  tlie  chief  living  educationists  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Napoleonic  con- 
centration of  French  I'niversity  education  in  I'aris  had  starve<l  the  intellectual 
life  of  France. 

In  rigaid  to  South  Africa  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  we  shoukl  be  flying  in  the  face 
of  all  autlioritv  and  all  ])nulence  if  we  attemfjled  to  reduce  the  present  number  of 
Colleges.  The  Colleges  in  the  Transvaal,  (he  Free  State,  Xatal  and  the  Eastern 
jiart  of  the  Cape  are  so  far  apart  that  (lie  disappearance  of  any  of  them  would 
necessarily  involve  intellect\ial  anaemia  (hrougliout  whole  tracts  of  the  couutiy. 
The  South  African  College  could  not  be  spared  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.  If  the  A  ic- 
1"oria  C'ollege  were  pj'epared  to  anuilgamate  with  the  South  .African  College  there 
wiuild  be  on  the  one  side  considerable  advantage,  arid  the  same  holds  of  the  Hugue- 
not College,  but  it  is  idle  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  each  of  these  institu- 
tions ])rovides  for  a  class  iU)t  otherwise  jirovided  for.  There  are  many  ccuintry  pe(i- 
ple  who  are  not  prepared  to  send  their  cliildren  to  a  large  populous  centre  and  inttj 
an  atmosphere  markedly  different  from  that  of  their  homes,  and  there  are  some  who 
juefer  theii-  girls  siionld  be  educated  apart  from  the  other  sex  It 
would  be  vciy  dittiiiill  to  argue  that  tlieiv  are  not  tnany  cases  where  these 
feelings  ai'c  tvilh'  justified  on  educational  grounds  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Anyhow,  these  feelings  are  widely  and  teiuiciously  held,  and  tlie  Victoria  College 
in  particular  has  amply  jiroved  that  it  meets  a  stiong  demand.  ( )n  the  whob\ 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  dismi.ss  finally  any  suggestion  of  rediu'ing 
the  numbei-  of  oui-  I'niversity  centres.  Xoi-  is  there  at  the  picsciit  time  any 
serious  talk  of  increasing  the  nunibei-. 

What  is  needed  is  the  enlargement  of  our  cquijunent  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  not  in  regaiil  to  what  may  be  called  general  I'niversity  education  but  in 
regard  to  special  subjects.  We  have  no  medical  schocd  which  can  offer  a  complete 
course.  We  have  nothing  like  the  schools  of  ec(uiomics  and  p<ditics  which  have 
sprung  u])  in  recent  years  in  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  And  generally 
speaking  (uir  technical  e(|ui]inieni,  though  not  without  its  strong  points,  is  marked- 
ly defective.  In  general  Cnivcrsity  sid)jects  we  need,  no  doubt,  much  extension, 
but  in  this  res])ect  we  are  moving  forward  faiily  satisfactorily  and  if  the  benumb- 
ing grip  of  our  present  machinerv  is  rehixeil  an  ojieration  now  long  oi%"erd\ie — 
progress  will   be,    I   believe,    fai-  more   rapid. 

It  has  bien  s\iggested  that  two  lu'  more  Colleges  migiit  co-operate,  and  in 
])articular  that  the  South  African  College  and  the  N'ictoria  College  niiffht  econo- 
mise their  resources  by  dislribul  ini;-  the'  subjects,  one  tiikinsj  the  arts  side  and   the 

.  .  .        .      ^ 

other  the  scieiU'C.      In    I'iiigland    the    tendency   is   quite   in    the   op])osite   direction. 

Several  of  the  modern  Cnix  eisit  ics  have  developed  oul  of  medical  schools.  At 
Newcastle  a  vigorous  aits  department  in  growing  u]i  alongside  of  the  older  techno- 
lojjical  school,  though  it  is  federated  with   Durham,  which  is  within  easv  reach. 

Even  in  London  co-operation  between  the  Colleges  is  very  diftieult  and 
new  re-dupHcations  occur.  The  proposal  that  the  Cape  Peninsula  should 
be    without    an    arts    department     would    certainly    and    rightly    evoke    a    storm 
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of  protest  in  which  almost  every  educationist  in  the  country  would  join.  Nor 
would  the  abolition  of  science  at  Stellenbosch  leave  the  Yictorin  Collefje  in  a 
po&ition  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  exists. 

There  has  been  stretched  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  country  the  mirage  of  a 
national  University.  What  is  needed  is  a  national  University  system  orjranised 
out  of  the  existing  Colleges.  In  my  opinion  the  idea  of  degrading  or  limiting  tho 
existing  institutions,  which  have  sprung  up  in  answer  to  the  felt  needs  of  the 
country-  must  be  frankly  and  finally  abandoned. 

Examinations. 

The  differentiating  ciiaracteristic  of  a  I'niversity  is  that  it  has  power  Id  con- 
fer degrees — a  trifling  matter,  yet  perhaps  the  only  point  jjcculiar  to  Universities, 
and  regarded  by  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  so  important  that  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Impeiial  College  of  Science,  which  provides  as  good  teaching  and 
training  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  world,  are  said  to  weigh  with  some  emjrloyers 
lighter  than  (xermaa  doctorates  which  may  mean  much  but  may  also  mean  very 
little.  We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  examinations  as  tests  for  degrees  that  we 
are  apt  to  repjard  tiiem  as  essential  and  to  base  schemes  of  University  organisa- 
tion on  the  Matriculation  or  Intermediate  examination.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  while  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  favourable  to  exam- 
inations in  England,  the  home  of  the  system,  there  is  also  a  strong  and  rising 
spirit  of  hostility  to  them.  The  desire  to  trust  the  schools,  as  in  Germany,  and 
abolish  the  Matriculation  examination  is  widely  s])read.  Tlie  Intermediate  ex- 
amination is  threatened  in  our  own  country.  And  in  the  liigher  examinations 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  substitute,  at  any  late  to  a  large  extent,  the  pro- 
fessor's for  the  examiner's  certificate.  Under  these  circumstances  it  woiild  evi- 
dently be  a  mistake  to  define  the  scope  of  Universities  and  Colleges  by  the  ex- 
aminations now  held  at  entrance  or  leaving.  The  range  of  University  training  is 
not  from  one  examination  to  another,  but  from  the  completion  of  an  efficient 
school  course  onwards. 

A    Post-Graduate    University. 

The  work  of  a  University  is  naturally  two-fold — the  education  of  young  people 
between  the  ages,  generally  speaking,  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge.  Each  task  is  obviously  important.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
it  should  be  proposed  to  keep  the  two  distinct,  llcsearch  institutes  of  course  are 
distinct.  B\it  the  proposal  has  been  made  to  establish  a  research  or  post  graduate 
I  niversity,  and  by  means  of  this  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  oui'  present  equipment. 
This  idea,  which  is  seriously  considered  in  the  United  States,  and  is  fostered  by 
the  Carnegie  foundations,  is  not  believed  in  elsewhere.  In  the  States  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  materialised,  though  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is 
said  to  have  pi'oved  itself,  mainly  as  a  training  ground  for  ])iofessors.  In 
England  opinion  is  all  but  unanimous  aijainst  any  such  scheme.  The  leaders  of 
research  at  the  L  niversities  find  their  best  assistants  in  men  whom  they  have 
themselves  trained  from  the  lieginning,  and  the  jirospect  of  separating  research 
from  the  education  of  the  best  of  the  younger  minds  is  regarded  as  fatal  to 
both  sides.  It  has  been  projiosed  that  we  should  meet  the  case  of  this  country  by 
ii  post-graduate  T^niversity.  This  might  do  good  work  in  the  way  of  extending 
knowledge,  but  it  would  only  have  an  indirect  influence  on  University  education  as 
a  whole,  and  it  seems  more  than  ])robable  that  it  would  do  more  harm  to  Univer- 
sity education  by  depriving  the  mass  of  the  invigorating  touch  of  research  than  it 
could  do  good  liy  training  a  handful  of  professors.  No  private  person  has  yet 
offered  to  support  such  a  project,  and  all  over  the  world  lovers  of  Universities 
would  lament  to  see  the  State,  confronted  by  the  real  and  great  needs  of  Univer- 
sity education,  squandering  its  resources  on  so  veiy  questionable  a  scheme.  Uni- 
versity opinion  in  South  Africa  it.self  is.  I  believe,  almost  unanimous  on  this  point 
and  would  be  quite  unanimous  but  foi-  the  grave  deficiencies  of  our  secondary 
education  and  the  insinuatinsr  facility  of  the  suggestion  that  we  should  correct 
these  not  in  the  Schools  but  in  the  Colleges.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  project  of 
a  poet-graduate  University  is  singularly  unsuited  to  this  country  and  ought  at  any 
rate  to  be  postponed  definitely  for  tlie  c^msideration  of  some  future  generation 
with  circumstances  and  needs  other  than  ours. 
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A    Post-Intermediate   University. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  admission  to  the  University  should  be  the 
Intfi-mediate  examination.  Some  such  proposal  has  been  made  recently  in  Lon- 
don, but,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  its  being  adopt- 
c<l.  In  South  Africa  it  apjiears  to  offer  no  advantage.  Colleges  could  not  exist 
merely  to  carry  on  work  of  tlie  Intermediate  stage.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to 
remedy  this  by' assigning  to  the  Colleges  the  pass  B. A.  work,  matters  would  be  made 
worse,  and  we  should  l)e  setting  up  a  disastrous  separation  between  the  mass  of 
University  work  and  the  higher  work,  rlepriving  the  former  of  its  inspiration  and 
the  latter  of  its  body.  Tliis  proposal  comes  of  the  fundamental  fallacy  which 
seeks  to  make  the  work  of  the  University  something  les.s  than  the  training  of 
\()ung  people  aftei-  the  completion  of  the  scliool  course.  Thcie  are  moreover  two 
s])eci;il  reasons  ag.iinst  countenancing  sucli  a  course.  In  the  first  place  the  stan- 
liaiil  of  llic  Matricuhition  ('xamination  is  rising  rapidly  and  has  in  the  hist  year 
risen  wilh  startling  speed.  In  the  second  place  proposals  are  already  on  foot  for 
aliolishing  the  Intermediate  examination  altogether  and  resting  satisfied  with  the 
distinction  between  the  pass  and  honours  examinations  for  the  H.A.  degree.  Much 
is  to  be  said  for  tin's  from  an  educational  point  of  vie\\.  But  it  woul<l  be  ;i 
strange  method  of  Univeisity  retorni  which  based  its  scheme  on  an  obsob-scent 
examination.  If  may  be  achled  thai,  as  tiie  very  name  implies,  the  Intermediate 
examination  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  course.  It  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the 
path  of  wisdom  to  pass  ;i  law  decreeing  that  the  University  shall  begin  in  the 
middle. 

It  seems  to  folhiw  fidju  «hi.t  has  been  said  tliat  the  only  safe  course  is  to 
aliandon  frankly  all  atfem])ts  to  get  away  from  the  simple  proposition  that  the 
path  of  University  reform  in  fiouth  Africa  lies  along  the  straight,  main  road  of 
developing  our  existing  Colleges  and  avoiding  the  allurements  of  fanc\-  bypaths 
which  lead  only  into  the  morass. 

Federation. 

The  pre.sent  University  is  iu  effect  a  federation,  the  Colleges  being  represent- 
ed on  the  governing  body  partly  by  members  apjKiinted  by  the  Government,  but 
mainly  by  those  elected  by  Convocation.  The  constitution  is  peculiar,  because 
there  is  no  constitutional  provision  fiu"  ;)  purely  academic  body.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  historical  circumstances,  and  some  attention  to  this  point  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  jiay  the  iiu|uirer,  because  it  will  show  the  lines  on  which  ]iru- 
dent  refdini,  meeting  the  practical  needs  of  the  coiintiy  as  they  arise,  should  pro- 
ceed. 

It  must  lie  I'eineinbcicil  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Univei'sity  dates 
back  to  a  time  when  almost  all  the  \\i)rk  of  higher  education  was  done  in  tlie  Ca])e 
Peninsula  oi- at  Stellcnbo-ich,  aiul  when  the  whole  community  was  \ery  much  smaller 
than  it  is  now.  During  the  last  twelve  years  immense  progress  has  been  made, 
and  we  haxc  long  been  jiainfuUy  aware  that  we  have  outgrown  oiir  constitutioii. 
The  need  of  u  separate  academicnl  Ixidy  has  expressed  itself  in  the  formation  of 
ciuisultative  committees  a  clumsy  and  costly  expedient  which  was  all  that  the 
])resent  constitution  allowed  for  meeting  a  real  nee<l.  15ut  the  great  development  of 
higher  education  at  a  distance  froiu  Cape  Town — one  of  the  happiest  marks  of 
progress  in  the  country — has  oci-asioned  much  more  seiioiis  trouble.  The  distant 
Colleges  cannot  exercise  theii'  due  influence  because  their  lepresentatives  caujiot 
attend  Council  meetings  regularly,  and  cannot  attend  committee  nn'etings  at  all 
except  when  the  Council  is  sitting  and  they  are  jn-esent.  The  local  Colleges  have 
grown,  so  that  the  lepresentat  ion  on  the  Council,  which  was  ample  ten  years 
back,  is  now  inadequate,  and  yet  it  leaves  too  little  to  the  new  Colleges.  Thus 
for  all  concerned  the  University,  which  a  dozen  years  ago  was  in  fad  though  not 
in  name  a  real  teaching  University  with  two  or  three  Colleges  grou]ied  round  it, 
almost  like  a  miniature  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  now  an  examining  body  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory,  almost  in  its  worst  possible  form.  The  blame  for  this 
attaches  entirely  to  the  Legislature,  which  has  jxistponed  unreasonably  the  busi- 
ness of  putting  matters  right. 

Xow  it  has  been  proposed  to  fix  something  like  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  a  single  national  T'niveisity  consisting  in  whole  or  ])art  of  the  present  Ccdleges. 
The  only  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  att'airs  which  is  to  accompany  this 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Senate,  which  is  a  real  advance.  The  other  great  need 
of  the  time  is  not  met  under  this  proposal. 
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I  took  special  pains  io  rispprtain  thp  results  of  Eiigrlish  and  Welsh  Pxporioncp 
of  federation.  'riuTc  it  is  possible  lo  study  the  system  at  its  hirth,  iu  its  piinie 
and  post  iu(uteni.  There  is  a  new  federation  hetween  Durham  aiul  NeweaslU'.  Tlir 
Welsh  people  eliug  with  devotion  to  their  federal  iruiversity.  Ami  in  YorUsiure 
and  Lancashire  the  new  I'niversities  which  sjirang  out  of  the  disruption  of  the 
old  Victoria  University  are  in  their  first  youth.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  aulhorilies  ;i[)peared  satisfied  that  the  existing  an-aufjcment  is 
that  best  suited  to  the  ciicunistaiices  of  the  place  and  time.  T  was  not  less  im- 
pressed by  tlie  fact  thatyfthe  circumstances  favouring-  federation  in  the  Xortli  of 
Euffland  and  Wales  are  absent  in  South  Africa,  oi'  at  least  in  tlie  ('ape,  while 
the  objections  urged  against  it  there  apply  with  full  force  here.; 

Federation  is  natural  in  the  case  of  Durham  and  Newcastle  because  the  latter 
was  founded  as  a  complement  lo  the  fornu'r.  Durham  is  the  arts  faculty  of  New- 
castle, and  Newcastle  the  science  and  technology  department  of  Duiham.  Vho 
only  qualification  to  be  made  to  this  is  that  Newcastle  has  recently  begun  tn 
develop  an  arts  department.  Ihit  federation  there  depends  on  the  existence  at 
Durham  of  an  old  and  honouiable  College  or  group  of  ('olleges  with  a  range  (if 
studies  very  closely  confined.  This  does  not  e.xist  in  South  Africa,  ('.\ce]it  jierhaps 
as  between  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  Xor  was  I  able  to  find  that  federation 
means  very  much  in  the  Englisli  case.  The  Colleges  are  practically  free  to  draft 
their  own  coiirses.  But  federation  avoids  the  apjiearauce  of  a  small  I'niversity 
without  science,  and  another  with  rudimentary  arts  faculties. 

In  Wales  the  case  is  diffeivnf.  There  federation  spiaiig  u[)  much  as  if  did 
with  us  a  generation  ago,  when  Welsh  education  was  markedly  backward,  and 
the  educated  community  comparatively  small.  It  is  now  maintained  l)y  the 
nationalist  instinct  of  the  people.  Hitherto  Wales  has  been  almost  like  (iermaiiy 
in  the  eighteenth  ceutiu'v,  little  more  than  a  geographical  expression,  with  no 
institutions  to  express  its  national  life,  and  yet  with  a  deep  and  inarticulate 
sense  of  its  distinctive  nationalism.  In  its  University  Wales  has  its  one  national 
institution,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  cling  to  this  with  all  the  more  devo- 
tion because  there  are  otrier  and  greater  I.'niversities  at  its  gates.  No  one  can 
contend  that  there  is  any  national  instinct  behind  our  University.  There  was  not 
even  before  Union.  Now  with  a  body  of  national  institutions  already  devidoped 
it  is  idle  to  contend  that  w-e  can  call  in  a  nationalism  which  held  aloof  when  it 
had  little  else  in  the  way  of  institutions  to  attach  itself  to. 

It  is  found  in  England  that  some  persons  attach  less  value  to  the  degrees  of 
the  new  Universities  than  to  those  of  the  federal  Universities  which  preceded  them, 
or  of  London,  and  I  was  assured  that  students  sometimes  go  to  Nottingham  rather 
than  the  new  Universities,  because  Notfiiigham  prepares  for  the  London  degrees. 
This  is  the  one  argument  I  was  able  to  find  in  favour  of  federation  as  a  sub- 
stantive policy  which  is  ajiplicable  to  Soiith  Africa.  I  think  it  projier  to  mention 
it,  but  if  weighs  very  litfle  compared  with  the  considerations  on  the  other  side, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  best  ;;nd  even  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  a 
good  name  is  to  earn  it,  and  whereas  the  value  attached  by  some  persons  to 
external  degrees  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  a  superstition,  the  difficulty 
of  federation,  especially  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  it  hampers  the  real  work  of 
teaching  and  training,  and  so  lowers  the  real  value  of  its  degrees,  however  this 
may  be  concealed  from  some  eyes. 

'  On  all  hattds  there  is  the  admission  that  federation  means  enormous  expenili- 
tirre  of  energy.  ;  There  are  migrations  of  professors  who  are  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  more  impi:trtant  work  to  adjust  each  other's  syllabuses.  These  have  already 
been  threshed  out  in  the  College  Senates,  and  the  laboiir  involved  by  federation, 
while  possibly  not  entirely  fruitless,  is  additional  and  enormous.  '.Secondly,  it 
can  only  tend  to  limit  the  initiative  of  the  Colleges,  and  thus  to  tie  up  the  one 
thing  which  gives  a  University  its  crown — the  man  of  force  or  genius  appearing 
here  in  one  siibjecf  and  there  in  another,  but  always  lighting  up  the  fires  of 
academic  faith.  Thiidlv,  federation  thwarts  the  real  work  of  the  University  in 
another  way  by  damping  down  local  entluisiasm  for  University  uistitutions.  A 
local  College  does  not  appeal  to  local  ]iride  as  a  local  Ihiiversity  does  such  is  the 
experience  of  England,  which  has  fried  both-  not  so  much  because  a  Univeisify 
has  a  greater  title  as  because  a  College  which  is  not  a  University  is  in  effect  part 
of  an  institution  not  wholly,  perhaps  not  mainly,  local.  The.se  .are  giave  con- 
siderations, and  each  of  them  applies  with  full  force  in  our  country. 

But  this  is  by  no  nieins  all.  There  are  several  other  objections  to  federation 
in  any  form  which  are  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  or  at  any  rate  distinguish  us 
from  the  places  where  federal  I'niversities  survive. 
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1.  There  are  three  rollegrs  in  Wales,  ;inrl  three,  iiuludinfr  the  niedical,  in 
the  b'niversiiy  of  Durhiim.  This  causes  niuuh  (•oniplicatiuu  where  there  is  any  real 
co-o]ierfiti(m.  But  we  have  seven  or  eijrhl  ColU'<res,  and  men  who  liave  worked  the 
British  federations  are  aghast  at  the  mere  prosjieet  of  woikinjr  a  feden'tiou  with 
seven  or  eight  coustituenl  bwlies.! 

2.  Durham  is  fifteen  miles  from  >,ewiasllc.  In  Wales  protcssors  liave  to 
travel  about  a  hundred  miles  to  meet.  In  the  idd  Victoria  Tniversity  all  the 
Colleges  were  in  teleplw>nic  communication,  and  se])arated  by  distances  covered 
in  an  hour's  journey.  'Confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  federation  cont^iining 
members  as  far  removed  as  Capetown  and  Maritzburg-  all  recognise  that  the  pro- 
ject is  bevond   the  pale  of  reason. 

o.'The  W(!lsh  authorities  were  agreed  that  federation  must  bi"  very  difficult 
where  there  is  not  substaniial  c(]Uatity  between  tlie  const  iiuenf  Colh'trcs.  In  Sou<h 
Africa  we  have  the  widest  differences  A  ranging  from  (dd  and  ))owerful  institutions 
like  the  South  African  College  or  thcTictoria  College  to  small  and  newly  founded 
Colleges  like  those  at  Wellington  and  Marii/.burg.  The  warmest  friends  of 
federation  in  England  and  Wales  recognise  that  tliis  is  a  very  grave  obstacle  to 
federation  in  South  Africa. 

t.  Wales  and  Dru'ham  have  several  famous  Universities  at  their  doors.  These 
lend  them  examiners  and  bold  up  to  them  an  exalting  standard.  In  South  Africa 
if  all  our  Colleges  are  federated,  as  at  present,  we  have  no  University  within 
reach  to  assist  us  and  to  stimulate  us.  Tliis  also  is  recognised  by  all  the  federa- 
tionists  I  have  met  in  lOngland  as  an  extremely  serious  mattei". 

'[On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  misrepresenting  the  best 
opinion  in  England  and  AVales  if  I  said  that  it  was  unanimously  opposed  to  any- 
thing like  fedeiation  as  a  solution  fif  the  University  f|Ut'stion  under  the  circum- 
stances of  South  Africa. 

Affiliation  is  a  devite  for  adjusting  the  relations  between  a  very  luieijual  pair 
of  institutions.  It  is  sujiposed  to  govern  tlie  relations,  for  inst;ince,  of  Oxford 
and  Reading,  and  of  f'amliridge  and  Nottingham.  In  practice  it  has  very  little 
effect,  and  though  it  might  be  considered  in  tlie  special  case  of  Stellenbosch  and 
Wellington,  it  eouUl  not  be  adopt, 'd  as  a  general  solution  of  our  problems  if  only 
because  of  the  local  feeliua-  an<l  the  distances. 
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One  other  solutiori  and  only  one  remains.  That  is  to  develop  our  College.? 
into  I'niversilies.  It  is  possilde  that  one  or  other  of  our  existing  Colleges  may 
never  develop  as  far  as  the  stage  at  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  them 
University  charters.  It  is  certain,  to  my  mind,  that  most  of  them  iiave  not 
reached  that  stage.  Tiieie  lemains  (iuMefore  the  question  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  immediate  future.  But  tliis  is  a  ([uestion  of  tactics,  and  is  moreover 
very  much  simplified  if  we  adojit  definitely  and  kee])  before  us  steadily  a  clear 
national  policy.  .S(uith  Africa  ref|uires  eventually  six  or  seven  or  eight  Univer- 
sities*,  and  we  miist  shape  our  policy  accordingly. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  liiat  iliere  must  be  any  increase  in  expendi- 
ture. If  the  existing  Colleges  were  all  given  cbarters  at  once  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  expenditure  wcuild  be  increased.  A  strong  College  costs  far  more 
than  a  weak  University.  What  it  means  is  that  we  should  recognise  once  for  all 
the  direction  in  whicdi  we  elect  to  move,  and  that  this  should  be  towards  the  end 
described.  In  \  ic'.\-  of  the  ext(>nt  of  the  country,  I  a<rree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  one  of  the  Englisli  Vice-Chanceilors,  that  thi>  ]>rospect  of  six  or 
seven  Universities  for  South  Africa  is  by  no  means  alarming.  If  we  need  and 
can  support  so  many  ('(dleges,  as  we  do  to-day,  we  shall  need  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  support  as  many  Universities  in  the  future.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  separate  Universities  tend  to  attract  donations  as  Colleges  do  not.  They 
may  therefore  be  able  to  expand  at  less  cost  to  the  State  than  if  thev  remained  in 
the  status  of  CoUeoes. 

The  advantages  of  separation  are  shown  in  the  disadvantages  of  federation. 
It  sets  professors  free  to  attend  to  their  proper  work.  It  gives  Colleges  scope  to 
develop  their  individual    character.      It   provides   the  educational    systems   of   the 


•Thnt  is  at  Cape  Town.  Stellenbosch.  (J rahiimiitown.  Bloemfontein.  Pretoria.  Maritiburp,  and 
pussibly  also  at  Wellington  ami  Johannesburg. 
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Provinces  with  their  proper  inspiration  and  crown.     And  it  arouses  local  pride  on 
behalf  of  University  education. 

On  the  whole  I  suhniit  witli  onitidcncc  that  South  Africa  should  definitely 
adopt  as  its  policy  in  this  matter  the  policy  ot  developing  the  exist iug  Colleges 
into  separate  Universities. 

The  Requisites  of  a  University. 

The  first  question  which  has  to  be  determined  in  carrying  this  policy  into 
effect  is  as  to  the  point  which  Colleges  ought  to  reach  before  they  can  be  raised 
to  University  rank.  This  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  much  light  may  be  shed 
by  English  experience.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  England  and 
Wales  circumstances  are  very  different  from  oxirs.  The  population  corresponds  to 
the  whole  of  our  |)opulation,  and  not  to  our  white  ])opulation  alone,  so  that  it  is  natu- 
ral for  us  to  expect  a  far  larger  number  of  University  students  to  our  white  popula- 
tion than  is  forthcoming  in  England.  Thus  if  it  is  said  that  England  requires  a 
T'niversity  to  so  manv  Ihcmsands  of  the  juipulation,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  we 
require  a  substantially  larger  number,  reckoning  our  white  population  alone. 
Even  so,  it  is  worth,  noticing  that  Rtnidiiig,  which  serves  a  province  containing 
only  200,000  people,  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  University,  though  it  is  in  the 
main  a  local  University  College,  and  many  of  the  peoyile  in  the  neighbourhood 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  Oxford  or  elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Scots  Universities  were  founded  at  a  time  when  the  population  was  even 
smaller. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  in  South  Africa  a  white  population  of 
200,000  can  without  difficulty  sustain,  and  will  prove  \a  require,  a  T'niversity. 

In  England  the  claims  of  Colleges  desiring  charters  are  inquired  into  by  the 
Privy  Council.  It  is  perhajw  desirable  that  here  also  there  should  be  a  special 
inquiry  into  each  case  as  it  arises,  the  general  principle  being  that  a  College 
should  not  become  a  University  until  it  is  well  established,  and  has  a  reasonable 
range  of  subjects  and  eqiiipment. 

The  Privy  Council  appears  to  judge  of  these  matters  largely  by  finance.  For 
Universities  doing  technical  work  a  foundation  of  £1,000,000  is  held  to  be  desir- 
able, but  half  this  anuiunt  has  been  accepted,  in  one  case  .£200,000  and  a  share  of 
the  local  i-ates.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  sum  named  should 
lie  exclusive  of  site  and  l)\iildings.  The  Privy  Couniil  itself  has  not  formulated  its 
guiding  principles  in  this  matter,  but  its  piactice  apjiears  to  be  as  stated.  Two  things, 
however,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  these  figures  are  for  Univer- 
sities doing  technological  work,  which  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  part  of 
University  work.  In  the  second  the  State  finances  University  work  far  more 
freely  in  South  Africa  than  in  England.  On  the  other  hand  local  bodies  in  South 
Africa  have  as  yet  done  less  than  in  England.  Tin  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  a  large  endow)iient  is  almost  essential  for  tecdmology,  a  University  which  is 
not  tecliTiological  may  safely  be  established  in  South  Africa  without  preliminary 
endowments  if  it  grows  out  of  a  Collet'e  which  has  established  itself. 

The  main  test  appears  to  me  to  be  the  number  of  students  over  a  sufhcient 
period  of  years.  My  own  suggestion  to  Parliament  was  that  there  should  be  three 
hundred  matriculated  students.  After  consulting  the  authorities  in  England  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  figure  is  reasonable.  2s o  one  condemned  it  as  too  low.  Only 
one  thought  it  rather  low.  Several  thought  it  low  if  the  number  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  permanent,  but  not  if  it  is  increasing,  as  it  plainly  is,  looking  at  the 
experience  of  years  and  tbe  circumstances  of  the  country.  And  on  the  other  hand 
several  high  authorities  thought  the  figure  too  high  as  a  minimum,  and  I  was 
assured  that  Reading,  with  considerably  fewer  matriculated  students,  is  just  about 
to  receive  its  charter.  One  Vice-Chancellor  of  world-wide  fame  said  to  me  that 
three  hundred  was  an  exceedingly  fine  number  for  a   University. 

No  doubt  there  should  be  a  reasonable  range  of  work,  and  the  professors 
should  be  of  I''niversity  standard,  but  this  is  almost  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the 
development  of  a  College  up  to  the  point  named.  It  might,  however,  not  be 
amiss  to  institute  an  inquiry,  as  already  suggested,  into  each  case  as  it  comes  up. 
In  genera]  T  am  satisfied  that  we  should  be  doing  wisely  to  give  University  charters 
to  all  ('oUeges  applying  for  them  which  have  a  permanent  power  of  attracting  to 
themselves  at  least  three  hundred  students. 
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Three  important  considerations  may  be  added.  First,  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  bursaries  lor  poor  students.  The  experience  of  Scotland  is 
eloquent  of  the  gravity  of  this  consideration,  and  Wales  is  at  the  present  time 
feeling  it.  It  would  be  well  if  waste  coujd  be  avoided  by  not  giving  bursaries  as 
academical  dislinctioiis  (o  studeiils  not  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance.  Xor  do  I 
see  any  reason  In  doubt  that  a  scheme  leading  to  this  end  could  easily  be  devised. 

Secondly,  it  is  iil  importance  that  the  constitution  of  a  University  should  be 
broad,  so  as  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  a  libeial  policy.  Public  b<idies.  and  some- 
times othei'  1  iiivcrsitics,  may  well  be  represented  on  the  governing  itody.  At 
Birmingham  the  Council  was  entirely  remodelled  when  Mason  College  berame  a 
Iiiivcisity.  .\t  \ottin<rhaiii  it  is  felt  to  be  a  drawback  that  the  College  is  purely 
ninnii'ipal. 

Thiidlv,  it  is  essential  that  the  staff  should  be  of  high  academic  rank.  In 
the  long  last  this  must  largely  depend  on  the  scale  of  salaries.  To  lower  these 
unduly  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  efficiency.  Professors  do  not  look  for  high 
salaries  as  compared  with  those  received  by  the  heads  of  other  professions,  but  the 
best  men  are  not  often  found  where  salaries  are  markedly  low.  In  Kngland  it  is 
found  that  salaries  ought  not  to  be  below  £'(i.50  a  year.  an<l  those  of  Principals 
and  Vice-Chancclldis,  now  extremely  imptutant  ofiicials,  vary  between  l,'l,rjll()  and 
£2,00(J.  In  Wales,  where  living  is  cheaper,  salaries  are  lower,  but  there  is  danger 
of  their  proving  too  low.  In  South  Africa  it  appears  to  me  that  salaries  should 
vary  between  £(500  and  iSOO  for  Capetown,  with  rather  less  in  country  towns  and 
rather  more  up-countiy.  A  very  important  attraction  to  good  men  is  the  pro- 
vision of  good  lalioi-atories  and  assistants.  Technological  professoj-s  are  often  in 
receipt  of  larger  sums,  but  they  derive  a  good  deal  of  their  income  in  some  cases, 
and  their  fi-eshness  in  many  cases,  from  private  practice.  Freedom  to  develop 
their  individualities  is  another  real  and  powerful  attraction  to  able  men.  It  is 
obvious  that  almost  everything  depends  on  the  success  of  the  Fniversity  in  the 
keen  competition  for  men  of  ])ower.  Such  men  make  a  University.  To-day,  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  men  of  all  nations,  ages  and  tongues,  congregate  where  there 
is  a  great  teacher-  here  in  one  subject,  there  in  another.  Two  or  three  such 
men  will  make  any  T'niversity  famous.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  technological 
subjects  especially,  the  pupils  of  great  teachers  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  em- 
ployers, and  that  therefore  if  only  for  this  reason  they  attract  students.  Altogether 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  a  new  University  should  order  its  affairs,  so  as  to 
attract  a  constant  supply  of  able  professors,  among  whom,  sooner  or  later,  there 
are  sure  to  be  found  men  of  commanding  power. 

The  Fear  of  Cheapening  Degrees. 

When  the  new  Universities  were  established  in  England  there  were  grave 
fears  that  the  resvdt  would  be  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  degrees.  The  same 
fear  is  expressed  here.  It  is  perhaps  true,  as  already  suggested,  that  a  new  Univer- 
sity is  looked  upon  with  hesitating  eyes  until  it  has  proved  itself.  But  it  would, 
I  think,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  learned  world  would  look  with  less 
favour  on  new  Universities  in  South  Africa  than  it  does  on  the  present  T'niversity, 
or  on  anything  like  a  fedeial  scheme.  On  the  contrary  I  was  assured  on  all  hands 
that  a  scheme  of  separate  Universities  seemed  to  men  of  experience  far  more 
hopeful  than  any  other.  For  in  England  the  fear  of  new  Universities,  though 
still  to  be  found  in  certain  quarters  in  the  old  Universities,  is  now  shared  by  few, 
and  opinion  on  this  point  is  extremely  emphatic,  especially  among  men  who  know 
both  the  old  and   the  new  T'niversities. 

Foui-  forces  ten.l  to  keep  the  standards  of  the  new  Universities  up — the  pro- 
fessors, ])ublic  o])ini<in.  the  Education  Depaitment,  and  the  old  Universities.  (It 
these  by  far  the  chief  is  the  Krs(,  and  the  others  ojjerate  chiefly  through  the  first. 
Public  opinion  is  not  the  less  effective  because  it  is  not  always  well-informed.  In- 
<line<l  to  suspect  new  Universities  without  reason,  if  is  very  quick  to  press  home 
any  charge  tor  which  there  is  any  rea.son,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  keeps  all 
the  Cniversity  authorities  alcit  and  vigilant.  The  Education  Department  in  Eng- 
land is  interested  in  the  Universities  in  two  ways.  It  gives  grants  for  Univer- 
sities as  such,  and  also  gives  giants  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  both  capacities 
it  is  partly  paymaster  and  ])artly  critic,  and  exercises  a  powerful  stimulative  in- 
fluence. It  has  forced  a  scheme  of  cxfeusion  and  reform  upon  one  College,  and 
is  constantly  tending   to   raise   the   views   of   institutions    which    allow    themselves 
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to  sink  on  their  lees.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  old  Uuiversities,  which  offer  re- 
coo-nition,  hut  l>v  no  means  indiseriniinately,  and  -  a  yet  more  potent  influence — 
lend  examiners,  iorm  opinions  and  contribute  largely  to  the  extremely 
critical  judgment  of  the  academical  world. 

All  these  facts  are  constantly  present  in  the  minds  of  the  professors  of  the 
new  Universities.  They  are  awn  re  that  they  are  on  trial  before  a  jury  partly 
critical  and  partly  hostile,  and  if  ever  they  are  tempted  to  flag,  this  thought  is 
prompt  to  spur  tliVm  on.  But  far  more  p)tent  than  this  is  the  generous  ambition 
of  the  professors  themselves  to  acquit  themselves  well,  to  win  a  name  for  their 
University,  and  to  leave  behind  them  something  of  the  glory  of  founders.  Where- 
ever  I  went  I  was  strxick  by  this  spirit  in  the  new  Universities.  It  begets,  of 
course,  a  determination  to  extort  respect  from  the  world  of  learning.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  so  far  from  tending  to  lower  the  degrees,  and  thus  bring  upon 
themselves  the  sure  and  swift  retiibution  of  being  found  out,  and  of  losing  re|)ute 
and  with  it  the  power  of  attracting  students,  the  new  Universities  tend  to  raise 
their  standards,  so  that  while  naturally  there  is  a  large  body  of  advanced  and  dis- 
tinguished work  done  at  the  old  Universities,  it  is  said  that  the  newest  Univer- 
sities make  it  iriost  diftioult  to  obtain  degrees. 

Something  may  be  done  bv  occasimial  visitations  and  inspections,  Init  the 
influence  of  the  tendencies  named  is  quite  suHicient  to  make  the  fear  of  new 
Universities  chimerical. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  bogus  Universities  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  these  do  give  degrees  where  they  are  not  earned.  If  it  is  suggested  that  the 
same  might  happen  liere,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  one  proposes  the  indis- 
criminate establishment  and  recognition  of  Universities  in  South  Africa.  If  six 
or  eight  I'niversities,  each  with  three  hundred  students,  provision  for  bursaiies, 
a  liberal  constitution,  an  adequately  salaried  staff,  and  a  strong  local  jiatriotism 
are  establi.shed,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  kept  up  to  the 
collar  bv  the  watchfulness  of  the  public,  the  Education  Departments  and  each 
other,  but,  above  all,  by  the  generous  emulation  and  ambition  of  the  professors. 

Co-operation  hetween  Vniversiiies. 

The  establishment  of  separate  Universities  raises  the  question  of  their  co- 
operation in  several  partiiulars.  First  there  is  the  question  of  the  ilatriculation 
examination.  It  is  felt  that  there  should  be  something  like  uniformity  of  standard 
for  the  entrance  into  the  different  Fniversities,  and  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
schools  to  have  one  examination  towards  which  to  work.  The  four  Universities 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  old  Victoria  University  in  England  have  a  joint 
board  to  control  Matriculation,  and  this  is  said  to  work  well.  Co-operation  in  this 
matter  was  provided  for  in  the  original  charters  of  the  Universities.  At  the  same 
time  each  University  is  free  to  demand  more  than  the  minimum,  and  for  example 
one  demamls  some  knowledge  of  Latin  for  admission  to  the  law  classes,  whereas  others 
do  not.  Hn  the  whole  I  ifonnd  opinion  in  luigland  favourable  to  this  system,  and 
inclined  io  recommend  it  to  us,  though  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  think 
it  wisest  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Universities  in  case  they  may  find  it  advis- 
able to  establish  separate  examinations.  But  the  tendency  to  favour  the  German 
svstem,  and  to  leave  the  lest  for  admission  to  the  Tniversity  mainly  to  the  schools, 
is  unquestionably  gaining  ground,  and  it  would  plainly  be  an  error  to  rule  out  by 
statute  a  system  so  Tull  of  promise.  In  our  c ountiy  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
not  at  present  ripe  for  the  general  a<loption  of  this  system,  and  we  have  already 
a  common  examination  for  Matriculation.  This  no  doubt  tends  to  distort  in  some 
respects  the  vision  of  the  schools,  as  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Matriculation  examination,  and  to  curtail  unduly  the  school  career  of  clever 
children,  but  it  wotiM  seem  to  me  unwise  to  depart  from  it  until  something  lU^e 
the  iihifiiili'ntrn  system  can  be  intioduced,  or  some  other  effective  alternative 
suggested,  and  T  would  submit  that  the  wisest  cour.se  to  take  in  this  regard  would 
be  to  establish  a  joint  Board  for  Matriculation,  allowing  the  Universities  to 
establish  their  own  examinations  if  they  see  reason  for  doing  so. 

Another  matter  in  regard  to  which  separate  Universities  may  co-operate  is 
the  drawing  up  of  syllabuses  for  the  degree  courses.  The  Universities  which 
succeeded  the  Victoria  University  in  England  were  bound  by  their  charters  to 
considt  each  other  before  adopting  changes  in  their  degree  courses.  If  any  of  the 
Universities  objected   to  the  proposed  change  there  was  to  be  a  joint  committee, 
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and,  if  ol)jeftinn  wfre  pressed  after  this,  tlie  change  was  not  to  be  adopted  until 
it  had  been  apjiroved  by  the  Privy  Council.  This  rather  elaborate  machinery, 
whicli  no  doubt  represents  the  old  distrust  of  new  Universities,  has  not  proved 
useful  :  iiieie  lias  l)pen  no  a])peal  (o  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  whole  provision  has 
been  silently  droppetl  in  some  of  the  charters  on  their  renewal.  I  found  at  Man- 
chester a  disposition  to  approve  of  something  of  this  kind,  but  elsewhere  1  found 
the  greatest  hostility  to  it,  the  general  feeling  being  that,  while  Universities 
have  much  io  learn  from  each  other,  and  gain  notliing  by  centrifugal  extravag- 
ancies committed  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  unifoi-mity,  much  may  be  gained  by 
cxpeiimcnt-;.  and.  without  freedom  to  make  tliese,  T'niversities  cannot  develop  as 
liiey  slioulil,  mu<'li  of  tlie  vital  force  of  their  best  professors  being  <|uenched  in 
regulations,  and  the  hopes  of  oiiginal  research  being  rediiced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  much  to  lie  ho])eil  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  attempted  here.  If  it  is 
we  siiall  be  mshing  u]ion  the  \inpitied  calamity  of  embracing  an  evil  against 
wliich   \vc  hive  been   j)lainly  forewarned  by  the  experiences  of  others. 

()n  the  other  hand  there  is  a  g-rowing  tendencv  to  look  with  favour  on  the 
interchange  of  students.  This  is  a  common  practice  in  Germany,  where  the 
Ill/if iiiiciifeii  examination  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  guaiaiitee  that  the  members 
of  the  l^niversity  are  serious  students,  and  where  this  interchange  has  provetl  a 
great  blessing.  There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  where  the  courses  of  the  different 
T'niversities  are  markedly  diverse,  but  in  such  cases  the  tiouble  may  be  expected 
to  cxire  itself,  for  students  are  not  likely  to  attend  courses  for  which  they  are  not 
jjrejiared.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  these  can  hardly  be  serious.  Interchange 
of  students  may  be  a  great  convenience  where  one  University  is  without  equipment 
]M)ssessed  by  another.  This  may  ap[)ly  not  iiifre(juently  in  the  Tieighbourhood  of 
Ca])etown  an<l  Pretoria,  where  theie  are  Colleges  within  easy  reach  of  each  other, 
and  mijjlit  jirove  of  great  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  language  (|uestion.  The 
Universities  woidd  i.ot,  of  course,  be  compelled  to  accept  each  other's  students, 
but  provision  might  with  great  advantage  be  made  enabling  them  to  do  so  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  First  Step  of  a  National  Policy. 

If  it  is  decided  that  the  right  policy  is  to  develop  our  Colleges  into  Univer- 
sities and  to  recognise  their  claims  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  a  reasonable 
standard,  leaving  them  free  to  co-operate,  but  not  compelling  them  to  do  so,  the 
question  of  to-day  does  not  appear  to  me  to  present  serious  difficulties.  The  South 
African  and  A'ictoria  Colleges  are  both  fit  to  become  T'niversities,  and  the  former, 
at  a!iy  rate,  has  long  desired  to  be  emancipated.  If  the  South  Afiican  College 
realised  its  ambition  and  became  a  T'niversity,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Victoria 
College  would  care  to  lag  behind.  It  might  be  well  to  affiliate  the  Huguenot 
I'ollege  at  W(dlington  to  the  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch,  nor  is  there  anv 
reason  to  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  this  respect  if  the  authorities  of  the  two 
Colleges  are  invited  t(!  co-o])erate  in  forming  a  scheme. 

The  other  T'oUeges  are  not  yet  developed  as  far  as  the  standard  suggested  for 
recognition  as  T'niversities.  The  simjilest  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  federate  them 
tempoiarily,  allowing  them  to  leave  the  federatioji  as  they  passed  the  standard 
required.  CoTisidering  the  enormous  progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
years,  it  may  reasonalily  lie  anticipated  that  it  will  not  now  be  many  vears  before 
sevpi-al  of  the  ('(dlegcs  in  the  proposed  federation  will  be  ripe  for  separation.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  most  central  point  for  the  offices  would  be  Rloemfontein. 

-Uteinative  schemes  have  b(>en  suggested,  such  as  the  grouping  of  Graliams- 
lown  with  Stellenbosch.  This  would  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties,  liecause  of  the 
great  distances  separating  the  two.  ^loreover,  it  would  mean  either  that  the 
\  ictoria  College  is  not  i'aise<l  to  tlie  rank  of  a  University,  which  is  cotitrarv  to 
tlie  jiational  policy  advocated,  or  that  tiic  Uhodes  College  is  put  into  a  subordinate 
])osition,  whicli  would  also  lie  (|uite  contiary  to  the  policy  recommended,  and 
would  certainly  and  most  jiroperly  arouse  the  intense  Iwistility  of  a  large  section 
of  the  people  in  the  Uastern   jiarts  of  the  Cape  Province. 

Among  minor  (piestions  which  have  still  to  be  considered,  the  jxisilion  of  tlic 
external  student  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful.  In  England  he  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  many,  bxit  it  is  generally  conceded  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
him.  His  claim  is  particularly  strong  in  a  country  of  great  disfaTices  like  ours. 
Our  Colleges  are  far  apart,  and  however  good  our  ju'ovision  of  bursaries  there 
will  always  be  cases  of  real  students  who  cannot  find  their  way  to  the  Colleges, 
but  need  the  stimulus  and  the  encouragement  of  University  recognition.     On   the 
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other  luiiul  the  nuinWr  is  not  large  when  ooruparfil  with  that  of  the  College 
students.  At  the  last  B.A.  cxaniiiiatioii  !I4  per  cent,  of  the  successful  candidates 
came  from  the  (Vdleges.  I  do  not  therefore  sec  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the 
external  students  swamping  the  Universities.  It  would  seem  to  me  wisest  to 
allow,  but  not  to  compel,  the  new  Universities  to  admit  external  students  lo  their 
degrees  if  thev  so  desire. 


"e* 


The  WorJ;  of  the  New  Universities. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  advance  on  what  lines  the  new  Universities  could 
or  should  develop.  It  is,  however,  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  in  England 
and  Wales  the  Universities  are  finding  their  own  destiny,  often  in  ways  which 
could  not  have  been  ])re(li(tcd  at  their  birth.  Students  go  fiom  all  parts  to  Man- 
chester to  slud\-  physics;  to  liCeds  to  study  the  chemistry  of  coloui-  and  fuel;  to 
SheHield  for  nu'lallurgy  :  to  Liverpool  for  tropical  medicine  and  archaeology,  and 
so  forth.  Th(\  IJoard  of  .\griculture  divides  the  country  into  zones,  and  Ueatling 
and  Bristol  specialise  in  fheii-  work,  the  former  taking  dairying,  and  tim  latter 
horticulture,  and  the  making  of  cider.  In  Wales  the  two  Xoithein  ("ollcges  take 
a  le;iding  pait  in  the  (levelo])nient  of  agriculture,  and  at  Aberystwyth  the  serious 
study  of  fishery  is  growing  into  a  feature  of  the  place.  There  too,  and  also  at 
Bangor,  the  studv  of  Welsh  history  and  geograjdiy  and  of  the  Welsii  language  and 
literature  is  winiiing  for  the  Colleges  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  woi-ld  of  learning. 

In  So^ith  Africa  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  developments  of  the  same  kind.  Our 
industries  have  not  yet  grown  up  far  enough  for  it  to  be  possible  to  foretell  theii' 
local  distribution.  All  the  more  reason  is  there  for  allowing  our  Universities  free- 
dom in  which  to  develop  aiid  help  on  the  development  of  our  local  industries. 
The  example  of  a  College  like  Aberystwyth  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  how, 
witiidut  costlv  technology,  a  University  institution,  founded  by  the  people  and 
representing  national  sentiment,  may  not  only  find  ample  work  to  do  in  the  train- 
ing of  ])rofessional  men  and  others,  and  especially  teachers,  but  may  also  find  in 
agricTilture  an  important  field  for  special  research  and  training,  and  in  the  devoted 
study  of  local  langiiage  and  history  a  singular  share  in  the  world's  work  of  con- 
serving and  extending  knowledge.  It  will,  I  am  confident,  be  found  that  the 
brightest  future  awaits  those  Universities  which  have  the  courage  to  develop  their 
own  nature  rather  than  imitate  other  Universities  which  in  other  circumstances 
have  followed  other  lines. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  special  matter 
of  residential  halls  for  students.  I  found  a  general  tendency  to  set  a  high  value 
on  the  collegiate  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  similar  system  is  being 
evolved  at  Beading,  and  in  many  places  there  are  either  hostels  for  students  or  a 
great  desire  to  establish  such  hostels.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  right  to  bear  m 
mind  that  this  system,  while  no  doubt  tending  to  develop  corporate  feeling  and 
loyalty,  may  also  tend  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  serious  student,  and  to 
retard  unduly  the  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  self-reliance,  and  that  it  has 
not  yet  established  itself  at  all  universally.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  some 
natures  for  which  it  is  eminently  fitted,  and  others  for  which  it  is  not  siiitable. 
Here  again  it  would  seem  that  the  path  of  wisdom  is  the  path  of  freedom.  It 
would  certainly  be  well  if  one  or  more  of  our  Universities  offered  the  opportunity 
of  experiencing  the  collegiate  system,  provided  that  this  were  not  made  com- 
pulsory or  universal.  Here  again  each.  University  will  do  well  to  pursue  its  own 
destiny. 

Finance. 

There  are  some  financial  points  which  appear  to  me  to  be  especially  worth 
emphasizing,  particularly  in  view  of  the  remarkable  financial  relations  at  present 
existing  between  the  different  Provinces  and  the  Union. 

1.  It  seems  important  that  as  far  as  possible  there  should  be  one  system  of 
finance  governing  all  the  institutions.  The  Commission  which  investigated  the 
subject  was  not  able  to  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  any  universal  svs- 
tem.  In  England  there  is  an  advisory  committee  to  recommend  the  allocation  of 
the  Treasury  grants,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  like  uniformity  has  as 
yet  been  attained.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  absence  of  svstem  may  bring 
about  grave  inconveniences  and  even  disorder.  It  therefore  seems  very  desirable 
that  a  definite  system  should  be  adopted,  and  that  if  special  grants  have  to  be 
made  they  should  be  scheduled  and  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  into  a  precedent. 
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2.  In  view  of  the  policy  recommended  and  the  importance  of  encouraging 
local  interest  in  the  Universities,  it  seems  plain  that  all  local  bodies  should  be 
empowered  to  contribute  to  University  funds.  If  this  i)rinciple  were  adopted  or 
made  dehnite  in  regard  to  the  Provincial  Councils,  the  Municipalities  and  the 
Divisional  Councils,  much  good  might  result  in  the  future,  if  not  at  once.  Pro- 
vision might  well  be  mtide  for  giving  representation  on  the  goveraing  bodv  of 
any  University  to  any  public  body  giving  it  substantial  financial  aid. 

•3.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  by  statute  for  giving  State  assistance  to 
further  the  work  of  public  and  private  benefactors.  The  piiiici[)le  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  the  Hospitals  Ordinance  of  the  Cape  Province.  In  England  it  has 
been  found  that  whereas  there  is  no  better  way  of  assisting  a  University  than  to 
found  a  piofcssorshi]),  benefactors  seldom  look  in  this  direction.  Here  it  would 
seem  likely  to  prove  an  effective  stimulus  to  benefactions  if  it  were  laid  down  in 
law  that  the  State  would  give  a  grant  on  a  fixed  scale  towards  the  maintenance 
of  all  approved  jirofessorships.  The  same  might  well  apply  to  other  benefactions 
to  the  Universities. 

4.  I  was  much  struck  in  several  of  the  new  Universities  by  the  ingenious 
system  devised  for  saving  money  both  in  buildings  and  fittings.  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  name  of  Sir  Isombard  Owen,  now 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Bristol.  It  would  be  well  if  precautious  were  taken  to  ensure 
that  any  University  buildings  erected  in  future  are  built  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  same  line. 


National  Policy  and  Groote  Schuur. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  practical  University  questions  of  to-day.  No  men- 
tion has  therefore  been  made  of  the  problem  of  University  education  for  the 
natives,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  come  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  as  yet.  T^o  doubt  it  will  demand  very  serious  attention  in  the  future.  The 
policy  here  suggested  for  definite  adoption  as  a  national  policy  deals  only  with 
the  problems  already  confronting  us.  It  is  the  very  simple  policy  of  developing 
our  existing  Colleges  into  Universities.  It  has  long  been  before  the  country,  and 
has  not  merely  been  evolved  to  fit  in  with  recent  events.  Hitherto  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  large  gift  made  to  University  education  by  Mr.  Beit  and  Sir 
Julius  "Wernher.  The  value  of  that  gift  is  not  diminished  by  regarding  it  as  an 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  policy  best  suited  to  the  country.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gift  fits  the  real  needs  of  the  country. 
In  my  opinion  the  gift  may  be  made  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  South  Africa. 
Its  amount  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  amoiints  given  to  University 
education  in  England  and  the  United  Kingdom  generally.  The  terms  are  that  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  a  University  at  Groote  Schuur,  which  is  to  be  open  to 
all  classes  of  the  white  population,  and  is  to  be  established  on  such  terms  as  may 
commend  themselves  to  Sir  Starr  Tameson  and  to  Sir  Lionel  Phillips.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  correspondence  which  has  been  published. 

I  do  not  see  any  work  for  a  University  at  Groote  Schuur  as  distinguished 
from  the  South  African  College  at  Capetown.  If  therefore  the  College  were  deter- 
mined on  maintaining  its  separate  existence  it  would  seem  that  the  condition 
binding  it  down  to  Groote  Schuur  would  make  the  whole  gift  useless.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  South  African  College  is  prepared  to  migrate  to  Groote  Schuur 
provided  that  the  new  University  is  prepared  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  Univer- 
sity work  now  covered  by  the  College.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  the 
migration  is,  no  doubt,  serious.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  nobody  has  vet 
urged  that  the  migration  is  in  itself  a  serious  evil  if  theie  is  enough  money  to 
pay  for  it.  Groote  Sclniur  mnv  certainly  serve  as  the  site  for  a  University.  The 
old  site  might  serve  for  a  Capetown  Polytechnic  Institute  now  much  needed 
and  no  doubt  some  arrangement  could  be  come  to  with  the  Provincial  and  Trea- 
sui-y  authorities  for  financing  the  purchase.  This  appears  to  me  better  than 
dividing  the  departments  and  leaving  the  science  and  technology  in  Capetown 
while  the  arts  migrate  to  Groote  Schuur.  Under  any  such  arrangement  there 
would  be  little  intercourse  between  the  students  of  the  two  sides:  many  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  students  would  live  in  Capetown  and  see  uothins  of 
their  fellows  at  Groote  Schuur,  and  the  life  of  the  University  would  be  broken 
into.  It  is  evident  that  the  donors'  representatives  are  anxious  to  rejiroduce  here, 
as  far  as  possible,    the   collegiate  life  of  Oxford   and   Cambridfifc.      They  are   in    a 
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position  to  pay  for  this,  and  the  experiment  is  certainly  worth  making,  and  will 
be  watched  by  many  friendly,  as  well  as  by  some  critical,  eyes.  For  the  rest  the 
donation  should  enable  the  new  T'niversity  to  supply  the  demands  for  technological 
education,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  adequately  met  in  South  Africa.  The 
value  of  this  to  South  i^rica  cannot  easily  he  over-estimated.  Moreover  it  should 
be  possible  to  house  all  departments  of  the  University  worthily  on  a  site  as  splendid 
as  that  of  Glasgow  or  Bangor,  or,  indeed,  any  other  Fnivorsity  in  the  world. 

A  University  so  founded  and  endowed  would  be  of  great  service  to  South 
Africa,  and  would  supply  many  of  our  most  pressing  needs.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
attract  many  students  who  now  study  over  the  sea.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
injure  the  distant  Colleges.  It  might  benefit  them  by  inspiring  local  benefactors. 
If  the  Victoria  College,  as  anticipated,  elects  not  to  join  the  migration  to  Groote 
Schuur,  and  if  it  is  thought  that  the  competition  would  be  too  much  for  the 
Victoria  College  to  stand  against,  and  if  special  grants  are  made  to  the  distant 
Colleges,  a  special  grant  might   fairly  be  made  to  Stellenhosch. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  benefaction  should  bo  divided,  and  u.sed 
partly  in  the  North.  The  scheme  here  suggested  would  no  doubt  be  of  special 
benefit  to  the  South,  and  if  the  money  had  been  left  to  the  Union  unconditionally, 
it  would  have  been  natural  to  divide  it,  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  University  at  Groote  Schuur,  and  therefore  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  consider  the  proposal  to  divide  it.  It  must  be  left  to  other  benefactors  to  pro- 
vide the  Xorth  with  the  means  of  expansion  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  the  generous 
grants  of  the  Treasury  admit. 

After  seeing  all  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  benefaction.  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  would  gladly  agree  to  this  scheme  without  further  terms.  It 
would  give  them  more  than  any  scheme  aiming  at  some  sort  of  centralisation,  for 
it  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  without  doing  harm,  and  of 
establishing  a  University  at  the  place  they  have  chosen,  and  with  provision  for 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  system  of  residence,  a  vast  field  of  Tisefiil  w(m1<,  and  tlie 
nucleus  of  the  South  African  College  at  least,  and  all  without  any  of  the  load  of 
the  knowledge  that  their  great  gift  has  been  used  to  divert  the  cfjuntry  from  the 
policy  which  is  considered  best  on  its  merits,  and  that  gratitude  is  not  unmixed 
with  a  not  unreasonable  sense  of  injury  and  resentment.  The  University  at 
Groote  Schuur  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have  competitors  or  colleagues,  but 
thei'e  would  be  no  angiy  feelings,  such  as  the  feeling  of  injustice  and  favouritism 
arouses,  to  set  against  the  ajipeal  which  it  would  make  to  the  country  on  i(s  merits. 
It  would  be  one  among  si-veral,  but  i(  would  be  free  to  take  the  lead  in  those 
things  in  which  it  establishes  pre-eminence,  leaving  others  to  do  local  work  which 
only  local  institutions  can  do,  and  to  follow  their  natural  destiny,  and  allowing 
the  land  to  have  peace. 


in. 


Matricul.\tion  Ex.vmin'atiox,  1913:    Rettrn  of  Extries  .wr)   Passks 

ACCORPTxr;  TO  Provinces. 


Cape  Province 

.      Entries 
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Pi 
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1- 
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99 
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99 
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IV. 

Statistics   as   to    Private   STUDB>fTs   enterixg   for   University 
Examination-^,    1911-I!)13,  si  kmitteh   hy   Ki:v.   Di;.  Flint. 


Interme- 
diate. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

Part  I. 

I. 
B.Sc. in 
Mining. 

ir. 

B.Sc.  in 
Mining. 

I.  Survey. 

II. 

Part  I. 

Part  11. 

Survey. 

1913. 

Private  Study      ... 

64 

23 

2 

— 

— 

4 

2 

6 

Others        

432 

175 

4 

12 

5 

3 

5 

1 

1912. 

Private  Stiuiy 

G8 

21 

7 

— 

— 

4 

2 

15 

Others        

426 

158 

7 

8 

1 

6 

4 

3 

— 

1911. 

Private  Study 

48 

19 

3 

1 

— 

5 

3 

14 

Others        

331 

182 

3 

21 

10 

2 

2 
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PROPOSALS  LAID  BEFdUK   UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  BY  VICTORIA 

COLLEGE,  STELLENBOSCH. 


1.  That  the  existing  University  Collejres  in  the  Union  he  grouped  into  two 
Universities  : 

(a)  A  University   in    the   South  West   including  the   S..1.   College   and    the 

Yictoria  College  and  the  Institute  defined  in  Xo.  4  below. 

(b)  A  University  in  tlie  North  inrluding  the  Colleges  at  Pretoria,  Toliannes- 

l>ui<i',  Bk)enitoiiteiii  and  Pieterniaiitzburg. 

2.  That  it  be  jjemiitted  to  the  Rhodes  T'niversity  College  to  become  u  con- 
stituent College  of  either  l^niversity  at  its  own  option. 

3.  That  the  case  of  Huguenot  College  be  reserved  for  special  consideration. 

4.  ((/)  That  the  Beit  Trustees  be  asked  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  grant  so  thai 
the  sum  may  be  used  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a  Wernher-Beil 
Research  Institute  at  Groote  Schuur  and  that  this  Institute  form  a  constituent  Col- 
lege of  the  I'niveisity  in  the  S.  West. 

(b)  That  the  j)urpose  of  this  Institute  be  the  prosecution  of  research  bv  pro- 
fessors, lecturers  and  jiost-graduate  and  advanced  students. 

(c)  That  fhe  sole  degree  for  which  it  .should  prepare  candidates  be  the  Doc- 
torate. 

5.  That  the  higher  work  and  development  of  existing  Colleges  and  their  power 
of  teaching  foi-  tiie  highest  degrees  lie  in  no  way  curtailed  by  the  establisiiinent  of 
the  new  College. 

6.  That  the  constituent  Colleges  maintain  their  present  autonomy  in  govern- 
ment and  finance  and  receive  ,i  large  degree  of  academic  freedom  es|)ecially  in 
regard  to  framing  of  syllabuses  and  infernal  examining  for  degrees. 

7.  That  a  joint  board  be  appointed  by  the  two  Universities  to  conduct  a  com- 
mon   .Matriculation   Examination. 

8.  That  the  Council  and  Senate  of  the  University  be  largely  elected  by  the 
Councils  and   Senates  of  the  constituent  Colleges. 
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SUPPIiEMENTARY  MEMORANDUM  FROM  VICTORIA  COLLEGE, 

STELLENBOSCH. 


In  the  first  memoruiuluiu  subiuitted  to  tlie  Commission,  the  Council  and  Sen- 
ate of  Victoria  (.'ollege  endeavoured  to  construct  a  scheme,  which,  while  preserv- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  existing  Colleges  in  the  South  A\'est,  would  at  the  same 
time  give  a  new  stinmhis  to  original  scientific  researcli,  as  well  as  satisfy  the 
legitimate  ambition  of  the  other  Colleges  tor  further  exiiansiim  and  higher  develop- 
ment. 

It  appears,  however,  that  that  part  of  the  scheme  which  refers  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institute  for  research  is  likely  to  be  rejected  and  the  whole  of  the 
ciidownnient  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  general  Tniversify  work  in  Cape  Town, 
and  particularly  at  Groote  Schuur,  in  more  or  loss  (dose  relation  with  the  South 
African  College. 

As  the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a  Research  Institute  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  scheme,  and  as  the  use  of  the  "Wernher-Beit  donations  for 
general  Universitv  i)urposes  in  Cape  Town  would,  unless  accompanied  by  substan- 
tial assistance  to  Victoria  College,  seriously  endanger  not  only  the  legitimate 
development  but  even  the  continued  existence  of  the  College,  the  College  Council 
has  considered  carefully  what  changes,  if  any,  in  its  proposals  are  necessitated  by 
the  rejection  of  Section  4. 

In  deciding  on  its  line  of  policy,  the  Council  has  had  in  mind  ceitain  con- 
siderations, which  seem  to  it  to  be  of  national  importance,  and  which  it  desires 
to  submit  very  briefly  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 

1.  The  College  has  in  the  past  received  the  confidence  of  a  large,  widespread, 
and  important  section  of  the  South  African  community,  and  it  believes  it  still 
retains  that  confidence.  It  has  been  enabled  by  its  position,  environment  and 
other  circumstances,  and  es|)ecially  by  its  economical  administration,  to  bring  the 
])iivilege  of  higher  education  to  many  for  whom,  in  its  absence,  that  ])iivilegc 
would  have  been  inaccessible.  The  Council,  therefore,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  degradation  or  slow  extinction  of  the  College  would  be  a  disaster  to  higher 
education  in  South  Africa,  and  that  the  injury  so  done  would  not  be  compensated 
by  an  attempt  artificially  to  divert  the  flow  of  students  from  its  natural  course  and 
to  force  it  into  another  channel. 

2.  The  College  has  submitted  statistics  to  the  Commission  winch,  it  believes,  go 
to  prove  that,  in  the  faculties  of  literature  and  science,  which  have  hitherto 
played  the  most  important  paii  in  I^niversity  Education,  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  premier  College  in  South  Africa.  It  has  not  only  had  the  largest  number  of 
T^uiversitv  pas.ses  but  it  has  maintained  a  high  level  of  himours  work,  and,  on 
several  occasions,  it  has  been  the  means  of  instituting  new  and  important  lines  of 
development. 

3.  The  College  has  been  the  most  economically  administered  of  all  the  Colleges. 
The  report  of  the  Higher  Education  Commission  proved  fand  the  statement  still 
holds  true)  that  Victoria  College  has  received  in  capital  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment far  less  than  any  other  College  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  Rhodes 
and  Huguenot  Colleges,  and  when  the  size  of  the  College,  the  number  of  its 
students  and  the  extent  of  its  work  are  considered,  the  Government  grants  it  has 
received  are  (|uite  disproportionate.  In  1911.  when  the  Thomson  Commission  re- 
])orted,  it  had  received  State  grants  of  £6,000  out  of  a  total  to  all  Colleges  of 
.£269.804.  Even  at  present  it  has  received  only  .£31,000  out  of  a  total  which  must 
considerably  exceed  £300,000.  In  annual  cost  of  each  student  to  the  TTnion 
Government,  the  College  has  also  shown  itself  much  the  most  economical.  The 
table  given  on  page  24  of  the  recently  piiblished  Report  of  the  Hnder  Secretary  for 
Education,  shows  that  in  1013  whereas  it  had  341  students  out  of  a  total  of 
1,285  for  the  Fnion,  its  annual  co.st  to  the  Union  was  only  £11.600  out  of  a  total  of 
£81,338. 
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4.  The  Collt'orc  is  ill  the  truesi  sense  n  popular  inslitutiou.  It  h;is  arisen 
and  grown,  not  tluough  (joverumeiit  action,  hut  tliroup'h  the  determination  of  its 
fouiulers  to  brinfc  the  heiiefits  of  higher  educatiou  within  the  reach  of  all  South 
Africans.  It  has  received  nj  vei-y  large  endowments,  and  has  been  helped  by 
many  corapai-atively  poor  supporters,  who  have  had  to  make  sacrifices  for  its 
benefit. 

At  the  siinie  time,  the  Council  recognises  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by 
other  Colleges,  and  the  necessitj^  for  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  University 
Eduf-atioii.  It  reali.ses  that  the  Colleges  in  tlie  East  and  North  have  just  claims 
for  consideration  and  that  they  will  be  affected  profoundly  by  the  form  of  solution 
proposed  for  the  Western  Colleges. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  the  Council,  instead  of  pressing 
for  a  separate  Charter,  a  (;laim  which  many  of  its  supporters  urge  and  one  which 
the  Council  considers  itself  fully  entitled  to  make,  has  come  to  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

That  Victoria  College  is  willing  to  ro-operale  lu  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
University  in  the  West  and  become  a  constituent  College  therein  on  the  following 
conditions :  — 

(1)  That  each  constituent  college  retain  its  own  autonomy  in  government 
and  finance  and  in  tlie  appointment  of  professors  and  lecturers,  but  that  the 
granting  of  degrees,  the  final  deciding  upon  curricula  and  syllabuses  and  the 
appointment  of  examiners  rest  with  the  Council  of  the  Federal  University. 

(2)  That  the  conslituenl  colleges  l>e  regarded  as  coequal  in  status,  and  be 
fairly  represented  on  the  University  Council. 

(3)  That  a  siifficient  capital  grant  of  money  be  provided  to  Victoria  College 
by  the  Government  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  existing  faculties,  and  especially 
for  the  provision  of  better  accommodation  and  eqiiipment, 

[h]   for  the  provision  of  larger  and  l)etter  hostel  accommodation. 

{(•)  As  a  permanent  endowment  fund  for  increasing  the  present  low  salaries 
and  pensions  of  the  Staff  and  for  freeing  the  work  of  the  College  from 
the  harassment  arising  from  the  incessant  fluctuations  of  fees  and  the 
consequent  fluctuations  of  State  Grants. 

(d)  As  a  permanent  endowment  fund  for  bursaries. 

(4)  That  provision  be  made  for  a  properly  equipped  faculty  of  Agriculture 
and  Viticulture  in  the  College. 

(5)  That  the  College  be  not  debarred  from  the  institution  of  faculties  suited 
to  its  natural  develojmient,  such  as    for  instance  a  Faculty  of  Music. 

(6)  That  greater  freedom  be  given  to  the  constituent  Colleges  in  lespect  of  in- 
ternal examining  of  students  and  of  the  proposing  of  syllabuses —somewhat  after 
the  model  of  the  Tniversity  of  Wales. 

Should  the  lalionrs  of  the  Commission  result  in  the  institution  of  a  University 
in  the  South-West  on  the  lines  mentioned,  the  Council  of  the  Victoria  College  will 
endeavour  to  make  its  work  a  success.  The  Council  trusts  that  its  past  record 
fairly  juslifies  the  expectation  that  it  will  carry  on  with  efficiency  the  enlarged 
duties  -with  which  it  asks  to  be  entrusted. 


.\.    MiMiWREKS, 

Chairman   of  Council. 


J.  T.  MOBRISON, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate. 

Stellenbosch, 

Ifith  April.  1f»14. 

[U.G.  42-"14.J 
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VI. 


.Mi:,\|ni;.\M)l  -M  sr  IIM  I'l  Ti;i)  IIY  THK  Sol'lll  AKinCA.N  COLLEGE  IN 
Iv'Kl'LV  TO  (  i:i;LAli\  (QUESTIONS  PUT  15 V  TIIK  UNIVERSITY  COM- 
.MISSlUxN  TU  THE  RErRESENTATIVES  OF  THAT  COLLEGE. 


1.  The  Council  niid  Sfiinlc  nt  tlie  South  African  College  after  careful  cou- 
sidcratioii  arc  unable  1o  reconiiucnd  any  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  South 
.\frican   and    N'ictoria    Colleges. 

After  considering  carefully  the  form  of  federation  on  which  the  Conijnissioii 
(|Ucstioned  its  re])resentatives  and  also  various  modifications  of  it,  the  South  .Vfri- 
can  ('(dlege  is  of  opinion  that  in  every  case  tlie  <lisadvantages  outweigh  the  atlvan- 
tages,  and  that  any  such  scheme  would,  on  the  whole,  he  worse  than  the  existing 
system.  Its  repicseiitatives  have  been  instrucle<l  accordinglv  and  if  desired  will 
enter  inio  details  as  tar  as  tiic  Coiumission  wishes.  Holding  this  view  the  Soutii 
.\fiican  College  is  opposed  to  the  adopticni  of  any  such  scheme  id'  federation  as  (hat 
on    uhicii    the    Commission    consulted    it. 

'J.  I'Ik'  South  .\frican  College  thiid\s  that  il  \'i<l(uia  College  asks  for  incor- 
poration a.s  a  sej)arate  Cniversity,  an  adcipiate  giant  should  he  made  to  that 
Cidlege  in  order  that  it  may  he  able  to  discharge  its  new  lesjionsiliilit  ics  cH'ectively. 
If  Victoi'ia  College  does  not  a.sk  for  such  inc<irporation  i(s  claim  to  special  li'eal- 
ment  would  still  he  strong,  hut  would  have  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  claims 
which  might  be  put  fcu'wanl  by  the  other  ('oUeges  in  South  .\fiica.  The  South 
Afrioau  College  does  not  admit  as  a  general  ])riiipiple  that  when  a  gift  is  made 
to   one   College  comjiensation  must  be  given   to  otiier  Colleges. 

'■'>.  Council  and  Senate  find  it  necessary  to  reafHrm  their  con\lction  (hat  thi' 
only  sound  solution  lies  in  the  incorporation  as  separate  Inivcrsities  of  the  South 
.\trican  College,  tlie  N'ictoria  College,  and  the  othei'  Cniversity  Colleges  in  South 
.Vfrica  as  they  rea<  h  s\nh  a  position  as  will  entitle  (hem  to  incorporation.  Senate 
first  recommended  the  incorj)oration  of  the  South  Afiican  Colleg-e  in  1905:  its 
opinion  ha.s  been  strengthened  by  (a)  the  fac(  that  the  number  of  its  students  and 
faculties  has  increased  and  its  ])osition  in  regaid  to  ecjuipment  and  endowment 
has  im]iroved,  (h)  thi>  ])ossihility  of  fulfilling  the  cimditions  of  the  'Wernhci-  and 
Meit  be(juests  by  the  immediate  or  ultimate  lemoval  of  the  South  AfricaTi  College 
to  (jroote  Sehuur,  (r)  the  consideration  of  the  various  projiosals  for  Cniversity 
reform  whic'h  have  been  put  forward  since  l!)fl"i  and  abandoned.  The  proposal  of 
the  S.A.  College  is  a  first  stej)  in  a  natural  de^•elopment  of  Highei  Education  aufl 
takes  account  of  the  growth  of  all  the  Colleges  in  Stmth  Africa. 


VII. 

VIEWS    OF    THE    COUXcn.    OF    THE    GREY     IXIVERSTTY    COLLEGE 
liLOEMFONTKlN  ON  THE  UNI\KRSITY  OTESTlON. 

(Dated,  April   14.  191:'..) 


/.   Criticism   of  the   Bill. 

1.  The  Government's  proposal  to  establish  a  national  I'niversitv  of  S.  Africa 
as  outlined  in  the  Government  G(t:efte  will  inv(dvp  serious  eonseipiences  foi'  (he 
L'niversity  Colleges  at  Stellcnbosch.  Pretoria,  Grahamstown.  Maritzbui-g,  "Wclling- 
lon  and  Bloemfontein,  if  not  indeed  their  ultimate  extinction. 

2.  The  Cential  Institution  at  Groote  Sehuur  would  be.  unlike  the  jnesent 
Cniversity,  not  merely  the  administrative  body  but  a  competing  institution  ad- 
mitting only  students  who  had  alieadv  j.assed  the  Intermediate  examination  at 
one  of  the  other  Colleges  or  "  local  faculties  "  as  they  are  to  be  called.  Being  thus 
enabled  to  concentrate  all  its  energies  on  higher  work,  it  would  tend  to  draw 
away  our  best  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  probably  all  our  candidates  for 
honours. 
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3.  The  adoption  of  the  Intermediate  exiiniination  as  the  standard  of  admis 
siou  to  the  Central  Institution  will  encourafje  many  schools  to  extend  their  ciu'ri- 
culum  so  as  to  include  the  work  now  done  during  the  first  year  at  the  University 
Colleges,  with  the  result  that  pupils  will  go  straight  from  High  School  to  Groote 
Schuur.  The  work  of  the  present  University  Colleges  will  therefore  tend  to  be 
divided  between  the  schools  and  the  central  Institution  and  thus  our  very  existence 
will  be  threatened. 

4.  Grey  College  has  steadily  progressed  for  57  years  and  in  the  natural  course 
of  development  has  reached  a  stage  when  it  prepares  for  University  examinations 
up  to  the  M.A.  degree.  It  has  prepared  students  for  the  Intermediate  for  21 
years  ;  and  during  the  last  5  years,  82  of  our  candidates  have  passed  that  examina- 
tion, while  ."iO  have  gained  the  degree  of  B.A.  On  several  occasions,  both  at  this 
and  llie  M..\.  examination,  stiidents  from  this  College  have  taken  the  first  place  in 
Soulli  .VtVica.  .More  particularly  during  the  last  5  j'ears,  this  College  has  steadily 
devei()|i((i,  IhiIIi  as  regards  its  numbers  of  students  and  general  status.  The  aver- 
agi'  nunihcrs  of  registered  students  during  this  period  read  as  follows:  1908,  52; 
1!)()}),  (iO;  iniO,  7:);  1911,  81;  1912,  9:i.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  this 
lable  alone  affords  sufficient  pioof  that  the  (irey  I'niversity  College  justifies  its 
existence  and  as  a  result  of  the  increased  facilities  tor  Secondary  I'lducation  which 
are  being-  provided  in  the  O.F.S.  Province,  we  anticijjate  a  iiill  i)f  about  200  five 
years  hence. 

5.  That  the  language  Clause  of  llie  Uill  sinmlil  lie  in  harmony  with  Clause  137 
of  the  Act  of  Union. 

6.  The  scheme  proposed  by  the  new  Bill  would  arrest  this  natural  development 
and  tend  to  reduce  the  I'niversity  Colleges  with  "local  faculties"  to  the  position 
thev  occupied  some  15  years  ago.  No  scheme  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  this  Province,  or,  we  believe,  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  which  would  not 
enable  the  Colleges  to  take  an  adequate  share  in  the  management  of  the  University 
and  leave  them  free  to  develop  unhampered  by  restrictions  imposed  h\  an  external 
and  necessarily  partial  authority,  centred  at  Groote  Schuur. 

7.  The  establishment  of  University  Colleges  in  the  Free  State,  Natal,  Eastern 
Province  and  the  Transvaal  has  certainly  afforded  a  great  stimulus  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  been  conducive  to  the  improvement  af  education  generally  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  situated.  In  many  cases,  parents  iefu.se  to  send  their 
children,  especially  their  daughters,  to  distant  centres  for  higher  education  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  degradation  or  eventual  abolition  of  these  Colleges 
wmdd  result  in  a  serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
higher  education. 

II.  Constructive  Sugyestions. 

8.  The  reconstruction  of  the  present  University  is  advocated  in  the 
press  and  on  the  platform,  on  the  grounds  that  if  would  give  South 
Africa  a  national.  residential  and,  in  particular,  a  teaching  Uni- 
versitj'  instead  of  an  examining  one.  We  assert  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  for  yeai-s  past,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  a  teaching  ( 'fiiversity. 
During  the  hist  five  years,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  successful  <'andidates  at  the 
Intermediate  and  and  over  96  per  cent,  of  the  siiccessful  candidates  at  the  B.A. 
entered  from  one  oi-  other  of  the  South  African  Colleges  and  a  few  minor  altera- 
tions in  its  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  examinations  would  convert  the  Univer- 
sity, in  name  also,  into  a  teaching  and  residential  Cniveisity,  located  in  Colleges  at 
the  chief  centres  of  |ioj)ulation  and  keeping  aliv(>  by  their  presence  zeal  for  educa- 
tion in  the  provinces  from  which  theii'  students  are  drawn. 

9.  We  believe  that  a  University  formed  of  a  federation  of  the  existing  Uni- 
versitv  of  the  fiape  of  Good  nojie  and  existing  I'niversity  Colleges,  each  College 
having  due  representation  iipon  the  Council  that  cimtrols  the  policy  and  the  Boards 
that  frame  courses  of  stud}'  and  conduct  examinations,  would  prove  most  siiited  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  with  its  great  distances  and  sparse  population. 
It  would  better  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  coxmtry  as  a  whole 
than  any  University  placed  in  one  distant  corner  of  the  Union,  es])ecially  if  the 
administrative  offices  of  such  a  federal  institution  were  centrally  situated.  Such 
an  institution  would  be  a  national,  leaching  and  residential  I'niversity  and  woxild 
admit  of  expansion  along  with  the  development  of  the  country  since  any  one 
College,  when  suiRciently  strong,  could  in  future  be  separated  from  the  Federation 
and  made  a  distinct  University,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

[U.G.  42    14.] 
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10.  If  il  is  considcicd  ih;it  tlic  sul)-c(iiitiiieiji  is  loo  hiigo  for  a  single  ferle- 
lati'il  Uiiivcrsily,  tho  ])riiu'i|)l('  of  fe<leraiioii  could  be  adhered  lo  and  the  distance 
difficulty  (ivcreoiue  in   the  following  ways:  — 

(a)  Federating  the  existing  Colleges  at  Pretoria,  Grahamstowii,   Maritzburg 

and  Hloemfontein  into  a  ('niversity  of  South  Africa,  with  centrally 
situated  adiiiinist  ral  ive  offices,  as  for  instance  at  Hloeiufouteiu  or  in  case 
a  T\eutral  (•(-■nti-e  is  desired,  at  Kiniberley  or  Kroonstad. 

[b)  The  Colleges  at  Capetown,  Stelleiiliosch  and   Wellington  could   he  met    in 

one  of  the  following  ways: 

(i)  13y  federating  into  a  Western  Province  University. 

(ii)  Py  gianling  .se|jarate  charters  to  Ca])etown  and  Stellenbosch,  in 
which  case  Wellington  could  either  associate  itself  with  one  or 
other  of  these  Tniversities  or  iiiuld  federate  with  the  University  of 
South    Africa. 

11.  With  more  than  one  T^niversity,  other  arrangements  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  conduct  of  inati'iculat  ion  examination,  '['his  examination  could  be 
conducted  by  the  Mducation  Deiiarlments  in  cliaige  of  secondary  education:  or 
the  Cniveisilies  couhl  adopt  the  American  mcliidd  ol  acco])ting  the  certiiicate  rif 
till-  I'rinci|)al  nt  llie  recognis(^l  Secondaiy  Sciiodls,  m  which  case  a  matriculation 
examination  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Suygestio?).'!  regarding  the  Beit  (iiid   W'cniJicr  Donation. 

12.  'I'hat  the.  ihmors  should  be  invited  to  divide  their  donations  between  the 
Universities  ami  University  Colleges,  providi'd  that  these  institutions  associate 
the  name  of  the  donors  with  whatever  use  the  money  is  put  to. 


\JII 

MF;.M(>I!.\Nl)rM    HY  THE  SEN.VTE  OF  Till;    TI.'.VNSVAAL   UNTYEPSITY 

COI^KGE,    PKETttlMA. 


Understanding  that  the  scheme  for  u  single  tT,|iv,.j-gi^y  j,^  outlined  by  the 
Bloemfontein  Conference  of  UHl  (On  the  basis  of  the  Transvaal  I  niversity  Ctdlege 
Memorandum  published  in  the  ]51uc  Honk  of  Correspondence  on  the  Uuiver.sitv 
Question)  has  failed  to  secure  geneial  acceptance,  the  S(>nate  of  the  Transvaal  T^ni- 
versity  College  desire  to  submit  the  fcdlowing  recommendations: 

1.    The   Western    Colleges   of   the   Cape    Province    shall,    with    the    pro|)ose(l 
institution  at  Grooto  Schuur,  form  one  University. 

L'.    (ri)   The    iTiland    Colleges,    including    South    African    School    of    Mines    at 
Johannesburg,   shall    form   a   second    ruiversity. 
(/()   Tlie    Fedeiation    of    the    inland    Colleges   shall    allow   of   the    high(>st 
degree  of  local  autonomy  consistent  with  the  maintenance  fif  a  uni- 
form academic  standard. 

ic)  It  shall  be  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  for  a  Northern  Univer- 
sity that  facilities  for  specialised  professional  and  research  work 
shall  be  granted  upon  the  same  scale  as  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
University. 

3.  There  shall  he  complete  reciprocity  of  privilege  between   the   two  Uni- 

versities. 

4.  The  Rhodes  University  College  shall  be  given  the  option  of  union  with 

either  University. 
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Thp   following,'   are   the   views   of   the   'ri-;uisviial    Tiiivprsity    Tollegt"    iij)on    the 
(jui'sdOn  (if  tli(v  application  of  Article  1:57  of  the  Act  of  rTnion  : — 

(1)  1'he  idciil  South  African  I'liiversitv  should  piovide  full  courses  in  all 
subjects  in  both  ofKcial   laiiiruag'es. 

(2)  L'util  siich  time  as  this  ideal  may  be  capable  of  realisation  every  attempt 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  students  who,  constituting  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  any  class,  may  desire  instruction  through  tiie 
medium  of  either  official  language. 

L.   FOTTHE. 

Chairniiiii    nf   Senate. 


IX. 

MEMOEANDUM  BY  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  NATAL   UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  riETEKMARITZBURG. 


Eesolutions  of  Senate — (adopted  at  a  meeting  held  on  ^[ondav,  -lOth  March, 
1914) — intended  for  representation  to  the  University  Commission  when  taking 
evidence  iu  Pietermaritzbiu'g: 

That  if  any  change  in  the  present  University  system  is  to  take  place,  the 
following  shall  be  held  to  oulline  the  views  of  the  Senate  of  the  Natal  T'uiversity 
College  as  to  what  is  desirable  to  be  attained:  — 

(1)  Thai  two  I'^niversities  shall  be  established  consisting  (1)  of  the  inlanil 
Colleges,  namely,  the  Transvaal,  Pretoiia,  the  fTrey.  Bloemfontein, 
the  Rhodes,  Grahamstown,  the  Natal,  Pictermaritzburg,  and  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Technology,  •rohannesl>urg,  and  (J)  the  South  African, 
Capetown,  the  Victoria,  Stellenbosch,  and  the  Huguenot,  Wellington. 

(2)  That  the  terms  of  the  Wernher  Beit  beqiiest  shall,  if  possible,  be  altered 

to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  in.stilulion  for  post-graduate 
work,  to  which  gtaduat-es  of  both  T'nivorsities  shall  b(>  admitted  on  an 
('([ual  footing.  This  research  institute  shall  be  an  integral  jiart  of  the 
two    Universities. 

(3)  That    both    Universities    shall    have    adequate    representation    upon    the 

governing  body  of  the  new  institution. 

f4)  Thai  comph'te  leciprocity,  es])ecially  with  regni-il  to  degree  examina- 
tions, shall  exist  between  the  Universities. 

(b)  That  a  joint  board  of  examiners,  appointed  fiom  the  two  TTniversities, 
shall  control  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

(fi)  That  greater  freedom  than  present  conditions  allow  shall  be  grruited  to 
the  constituent  Colleges  in  the  framing  of  syllabxises  and  the  conduct- 
ing of  examinations. 

(7)  That  the  instituting  of  these  new  Universities  be  taken  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  i-evising  the  Charters  of  the  .several  Colleges. 

•T.  TV   BEWS. 

Chairman  of  Senate. 

[r.G.  -i-j   ■14.] 
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X. 

MEMORANDl'M  BY  THE  COUNCIL  AjNJ)  SENATE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

AElUCAiN  SCHOOL  OE  MINES  AM)  TECHNOLOGY  ON  THE 

UNIVERSITY   (QUESTION. 


In  presenting  the  following  summary  of  their  views  on  the  University  question 
the  Council  and  Senate  of  the  South  African  School  of  Mines  and  Tecluiologv 
desire  to  say  that  they  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  School  shoukl  be  lecogniscd 
as  an  independent  faculty  of  Mining  and  Technology,  with  the  full  light  of  draw- 
ing up  syllabuses  and  h(ddiug  examinations  for  its  own  students,  as  is  the  case 
with  certain  of  the  technical  High  Schools  in  Europe.  The  Council  and  Senate 
feel  that  the  iutroductiou  of  common  syllabuses  and  examination  papers  means  the 
retention  of  all  that  is  objectionable  in  a  ])urely  examining  Thiivevsity,  and  the 
teaching  of  tlie  individual  institutions  affected  theicby  be(;omes  piactically 
cramming  for  external  exaniiiiatious  uncontrolled  by  the  teaching  stall'.  Every- 
thing that  the  Council  and  Senate  have  striven  to  retain  since  the  foundation  of 
the  School  will  be  abandoned  if  the  examinations  are  allowed  to  be  controlled  by 
an  external  body,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided  unless  tlic 
School  obtains  full  authority  as  the  Technical  Faculty  of  the  proposed  University. 
Giving  up  the  control  of  the  examinations  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
and  Senate,  be  a  step  backward,  and  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  system  of 
education  adopted  by  the  School,  even  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  part  of  the 
Union  University.  But  the  main  contention  is,  that  this  School  cannot  be  a 
part  of  a  real  University,  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  real  University,  if  indi- 
vidual institiitions  have  to  work  to  common  syllabuses  and  bring  theri'  students  to 
pass   common   examinations. 

The  practical  difficulty,  so  far  as  tins  School  is  colicerned,  dejjends  on  the 
decision  which  may  be  arrived  at,  as  to  the  final  relationship  of  the  Engineering 
DepaHmcnts  of  the  South  African  College  with  those  here,  and  of  both  with  the 
central  University. 

(1)  The  Council  and  Senate  desire  to  express  their  unanimous  approval  (if 
the  establishment  of  a  teaching  rniversity  which  shall  replace  the 
present  University  of  the  (!ape  of  (iood  Hope  and  the  existing  Colleges 

-or  at  least  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  institution. 

(2)  They  further  express  the  ^-iew  that  the  creation  of  an  institution  to 
deal  with  research  for  post-giaduate  work  only  is  neither  desirable  nor 
practicable  at  present.  They  favoiir  a  central  institution  for  teaching 
and  research,  its  examinations  being  purely  internal,  the  Profes.sors 
acting  as  examiners,  with  an  external  examiner  in  each  subject. 

(oj  The  authorities  of  this  School  are  not  against  the  present  luteimediaie 
being  made  the  entrance  examination,  but  that  means  that  the  staudaic) 
of  ^latriculatioii  is  raised  to  the  Int/i'rmcdiate,  and  the  jjresent  Matricu- 
lation is  then  a   lower  examination  taken  at  the  schools. 

(4)  Unless  the  intended  Universit)'  absorbs  some  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions, the  sum  of  £500.000  is  not  sufficient  and  is  likely  to  be  spent  in 
establishing  a  new  institiition  of  no  better  educational  equipment 
than  some  of  the  present  ones. 

(f))  The  Council  and  Senate  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  shovihi 
undertake  to  provide  pensions  or  coni])cnsatio)i  for  all  jirofessdrs  who 
may  be  retrenched  by  the  foundation  of  the  University.  If  this  were 
done,  much  .of  the  opposition  to  a  central  University  would  probably 
disappear. 

(6)  The  Council  and  Senate  believe  that  the  vSchool  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nologv  could  cfmtinue  as  the  Technological  Faculty  of  the  University 
and  that  no  Engineei-ing  Fncnlty  need  be  constituted  at  the  central 
s€<it.  It  would  be  unwise  to  throw  away  the  opportunities  of  technical 
training  available  in  -Tohannesburg. 

SAMUEL   EVANS. 

Chairman   of  Council. 

GEO.    S.   CORSTORPHINE. 
2.}   March.  1914.  Chairman   of  Senafr. 
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STTT'PLEMENTAET  MEMORANDFM  BY  THE  COUNCIL  AND  SENATE  OF 
THE  S.A.  SCHOOI-  (iL'  MINKS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 


The  Seiuile  lias  considered  the  proposals  made  bv  Ihe  ITniversiiy  CoinniissiDii 
tli;\t  the  Sclu)o]  of  Mines  and  Technology 

(n)  should  suppoii  the  t'oiiiidai  ion  of  a  "'  Weslorii  "  Iniversity,  to  be  Forin- 
<'d  by  the  tedeial  union  of  tlie  South  African  Collefje  arid  the  Victoria 
Collejje,  with   [i   joint  institution  at  Groote  Schuur  :    and 

ih\  sliould  itseli  become  a  member  of  a  "  Nortliern  "  I  ni versify,  con- 
sisting of  the  present  cdlleges  at  lUoemfontein,  I'rctoriii,  Marit/.lmrg, 
and  ])erhaps  the  Ifhodes  Iniversity  ('(diege,  (jialianistown.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  School  of  Mines  and  Teclmologv. 

A  Committee  of  Council  has  also  discussed  the  proposals. 

In  aibiilidH,  a  joint  Connnitlee  (if  ('(nincij  and  Senate  met  representatives 
from  the  'L'ransvaal  Cuiversity  College,  Pretoria,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Uni- 
versity ('(ininiissiiin,  came  here  to  support   the  Cimunission's  views. 

Before  stating  the  unanimous  <lecision  of  l)olh  Council  and  Senate,  it  niav  be 
well  again  to  attempt  to  make  perfectly  plain  the  attitude  the  School  of  Mines 
lias  taken  on  tile  Cniversity  question  ;  and  as  the  School  of  Mines  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Council  of  iMlucation,  Witwatersrand.  the  views  presented  may  l)e  taken 
as  those  of  an  influential  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  •lohannesbiirg  and  vicinity. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  those  interested  in  education  here  more  especially 
since  the  I'nion  was  effected — that  a  central  national  T^niversity  should  be  founded 
to  leplace  the  existing  colleges.  Such  a  Cniversity  would  gather  together  the 
matriculated  students  belonging  to  all  the  white  races  from  every  part  of  tiie  Cnion 
there  were  only  about  1,350  such  students  in  1913-  and  instead  of  the  )iresent 
professors  each  having  to  try,  in  separate  institutions,  to  cover  the  whole  fiehl 
cm  braced  in  subjects  such  as,  for  example,  ("lassies.  Physics,  or  Geology,  there 
would,  in  a  central  University,  be  opjiortunity  for  division  of  labour  and  speciali- 
sation, to  the  advantage  of  the  students  and  the  promotion  of  highei  education  in 
the  true  sense.  One  has  only  to  recall  how  little  investigation  has  been  carried  out 
bj-  the  staffs  of  all  the  colleges  to  realise  that  the  conditions  cannot  be  favourable 
at    present  for  higher  work. 

The  proposals  for  which  the  Commission  is  acting  as  propagandist  are  not 
going  to  remedy  the  main  evils,  and  the  School  of  ifines  objects  to  them  on  gen- 
eral educational  grounds,  as  well  as  ou  the  ground  of  the  position  |)ro])osed  to  be 
assigned  to  it. 

Since  the  idea  of  a  University  at  Groote  Sch\iur  was  first  mooted,  the  in- 
tention has  always  been  that  there  should  be  union  between  the  students  belonging 
to  the  two  leading  white  races  in  the  Country.  The  Commission's  proposal  to 
federate  the  ^'ictoria  (,'olle<je  and  the  South  African  College  for  a  few  vears,  with 
some  indefinite  joint  institution  at  Groote  Schuur  so  long  as  the  fedeiation  may 
last,  will  jiromote  neither  racial  union  nor  educational  progress.  The  two  chief 
colleges  in  the  West  would,  under  su<h  a  scheme,  continue  much  as  at  |iresent, 
for  a  limited  muiiber  of  ycais,  during  which  each  would  try  to  become  strong 
enough  to  ])rocure  a  separate  charter. 

Tn  Ihe  North,  the  condition  achieved  would,  if  possible,  lie  more  remote  from 
the  ideal  of  union;  for  the  Coniniission's  proposals  mean  the  letention  of  at  least 
three  (^olleges  engaged  in  ordinarv  B..\.  work  for  little  over  200  students,  and  jnf 
three  staffs,  each  individiu^l  of  which  is  trying  to  compass  the  whole  range  of  his 
particular  subject,  with  no  opportunity  eithei  foi  specialisation  or  for  research.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  School  of  Mines  sliould  be  a   fourth  \inil  in  this  congeries. 

[C.G.  4-2     14.] 
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On  more  immediate  grounds  the  School  oi  Alines  and  Technology  has  equally 
stroug  objections,  lu  the  vaiious  couiimiiiications  made  lo  the  llououiable  the 
iliiiistcr  of  Education,  and  to  the  Select  Committee  of  last  year,  the  School  Council 
and  the  Senate  expressed  their  willingness  to  become  part  of  a  central  I  Diversity, 
but  it  there  arc  to  be  two  Universities,  with  the  idea  of  affiliating  or  tedeiating 
the  School  of  Mines  with  one  of  them  -  the  weaker,  according  to  the  Commission's 
suggestion,    -neither  Council  nor  Senate  will  take  part  in  such  a  scheme. 

Those  interested  in  higher  education  here  have  always  felt  that  the  first  step 
must  be  the  developmen"  of  a  strong  School  of  Mines  and  Technologj',  and,  for 
that  reason,  they  acquiesced  in  the  transference  of  the  Arts  courses  to  Pretoria 
some  years  ago.  It  must  be  realised,  however,  in  the  event  of  the  sjstem  of  local 
colleges  being  perpetuated — for  that  is  what  the  Commission's  proposals  amount  to 
— that,  in  a  town  of  the  importance  of  Johannesburg,  the  demand  for  the  founding 
of  a  local  University  College  will  be  a  strong  one.  It  is  largely  in  the  hope  that 
the  School  of  Mines  and  Technology  would  one  day  be  included  in  a  national 
University  that  the  Council  and  the  Senate  have  accepted  theii-  present  limitations, 
but,  it  this  hope  is  not  to  be  realised,  the  natui'al  demands  of  the  Community  arc 
not  likely  to  be  restrained. 

Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cullen  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee,  it  was  intended  that  the  people  of  Johannesburg  should  benefit  by 
£200,000  of  the  total  sum  of  £500,000  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  hand  over  to  the 
Western  University.     The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  left 

■■  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  University  of  Johannesburg  to  be 
ap^jlied  in  nr  toward  Ixiiiding  and  equipping  University  liuildings  on  the  site 
of  the  pro{)erty  recently  given  by  me  to  Johannesburg." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  School  of  Mines  feels  that  only  the  foundation 
of  one  strong  University,  which  shall  benefit  the  entii'e  Union,  will  justify  its 
ac<iiuescence  in  the  diversion  oi  a  sum  of  money  intended  to  benefit  the  people 
of  the  Witwatersraud.  The  Council  and  the  Senate  are  of  oj)iiiion  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  part  of  the  Comniission's  scheme  l)eing  carried,  they  must 
secure  for  the  School  of  Mines  and  Technology  a  position  independent  both  of  the 
Western  and  of  the  Northern  University  By  being  associated  with  one  only,  the 
School  is  close<l  to  the  students  of  tlie  other  which  will  then  be  forced  to  develop 
its  own  depart  riients  in  technology.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  Sclioo]  is  indepen- 
dent, it  can  offer  its  special  advantages  for  technological  studies  to  students 
tliroughout  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  under  .such  conditions,  it  should 
not  also  have  the  right  to  grant  degrees. 

At  present  the  School  is  a  national  one,  drawing  its  students  from  all  parts  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  independent  of  any  other  institution,  and  arranges  its  own 
syllabuses  and  courses,  and  conducts  its  own  examinations, — the  professors  acting 
as  examiners  along  with  external  examiners  appointed  by  the  Council,  subject  t(i 
the  ap|)i-oval  of  tlie  Minister  of  Education.  In  its  diploma  courses  a  certain  per- 
centage of  attainable  marks  is  allotted  for  examinations,  exercises  and  practical 
work  done  throughout  the  year.  The  students  are  not  students  of  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity. The  diplomas  are  granted  by  the  School  Senate  and  they  have  the  same 
practical  significance,  in  South  Africa  at  least,  as  a  degree. 

Neither  Council  nor  Senate  sees  any  reason  for  sacrificing  the  independence  of 
the  School  in  order  to  become  attached  to  such  a  University  as  the  proposed 
>.'oithern  one.  A  more  natural  process  would  be  to  develop  into  the  University  of 
Johannesburg.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  more 
llian  one  University  in  South  Africa- -one  probably  arising  in  the  North.  It 
should,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  and  the  Senate  of  this  School,  be  a 
centralised  teaching  University,  and  not  the  weak  federal  union  of  a  number  of 
small  colleges. 

SAMUEL   EVANS, 

Chairman  of  Council. 


GEC).    S.    CORSTORPHINE, 

Chairman  of  Senate. 


7th  April,  1914. 


1(13 
XI. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  ACTING  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WITWATERSRAND 

COUNCIL  OE  EDUCATION. 


1.  r  liiive  l)('(Mi  :isl<c(l  ill  pill  in  :i  .^[illllf(>*  wliirli  T  prospntod  to  thp  Cnunoil  of 
Education  fVVitvateisrand)  some  six  yp:n's  ago  showing  (he  jiart  whicli  Iho  Coun- 
cil has  played  in  furthering  High  Education  in  the  Transvaal. 

It  mav  be  added  that  the  Coimcil  favoured  concentrating  all  advanced  studies 
at  Frankenwald,  including  agriculture  and  mining,  a.s  well  as  arts  and  science 
classes,  but  its  views  were  overruled  by  the  late  Transvaal  Government. 

In  addition  to  contributing  nearly  £80,000  to  th«  Transvaal  University  College 
fnow  the  Soutli  African  School  of  Mines  and  Teclmology)  the  Council  has  liberally 
assisted  many  primary  and  secondary  schools  on  the  Witwatertirand. 

I  also  put  in  a  copy  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

2.  The  Council  does  not  take  a  complacent  view  of  the  present  state  of  educa- 
tion in  South  Africa.  The  standard  is  low  in  errry  hranch  of  education.  CSee  our 
report  regarding  the  Educational  Status  of  boys  and  girls  under  18  and  17  years 
of  age,  respectively,  who  have  left  school.) 

The  University  Colleges  ;ire  doing  High  School  work  because  the  matricu- 
lated studenis  from  the  Hiffh  Schools  are  insufficiently  grounded. 

The  fact  that  a  child  of  average  capacity  can  pass  the  ^fatriculation  at  Ifi  or 
17  speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  apparently  no  moiive  power  anvwhere  to  lift  education  on  to  a  highei' 
plane. 

We.  therefore,  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Teaching  University  that 
can   make  its  influence  fi'lt  all  down    (he  scale. 

The  ciy  that  such  an  institution  will  wip,'  out  existing  Colleges  does  not 
appeal  to  iis  at  all. 

There  are  only  about  1,300  studenis  in  all  (he  Colleges  of  the  Union  and  many 
of  tiiese  are  only  doing  High  School  work. 

If  we  had  otily  500  sdidents  at  a  real  University,  the  rest  could  be  left  to 
continue  their  secondary  education  and  the  cause  of  Higher  EducatioTi  woubl  be 
strengthened. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  plead  that  as  this  is  a  new  country  we  oiight  not  to  measure 
ourselves  against  older  countries.  It  is  really  not  a  new  country  at  all  and  its 
progress  apart  from  merely  material  affairs  has  not  been  conspicuous. 

We  have  contributed  little  if  anything  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  world. 
Even  our  so-called  Highei'  Education  is  nlmost  entirely  utilitarian.  It  seems 
destitute  of  ideals  and  unable  to  promote  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake. 

3.  The  scheme  for  fcmnding  a  great  residential  I^niversity  at  Groote  Schuur 
has  our  heartv  and  unanimous  sujijiort.  We  are  ])repared  to  abandon  any  local 
ambitions  we  may  have  had  in  favour  of  this  truly  national  enterprise  oven  though 
it  involves  our  losing  the  revenue  we  at  present  derive  Trriui   the  Beit  be(]ues1. 

T.   REUNERT. 

•J8(h  March,  1!)14. 


*  Not  printed. 
IJ.G.  4J     M4.] 
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XTT 

MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  WITWATEESRAND  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION, 

DATED  4th  MAY,   1914. 


In  acpordance  with  the  suggestiou  of  tho  Chiiinnan  of  the  University  Com- 
mission,  the  Coiincil  of  Education  desires  to  submit  the  following  statement :  — 

1.  The  Council  of  Education  has  always  been  interested  in  Ihc  provision  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  on   the   Witwatersrand. 

2.  A  University  in  or  near  Tohanneshurg:  has  lonpr  been  ati  ideal  of  (lie  Coun- 
cil, and  several  members  were,  with  others,  instrumental  in  obtaining  tlie  grant  of 
Frankenwald  from  the  late  ^Ii-.   Alfred   Beit  as  a  site  for  such  a  Universiiy. 

3.  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  educational  aims  of  the 
Council,  and  this,  no  doubt,  influenced  him  in  bequeathing  the  sum  of  £'300, 000 
to  establish  a   University  on  the  Frnnlcenwald  site. 

4.  Tlie  South  African  School  of  Mines  and  Technology,  originally  the  Trans- 
vaal Technical  Institute  and  afterwards  the  Transvaal  University  College,  is 
largely  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

o.  When  the  Institute  was  founded,  the  ultimate  ideal  aimed  at  was  tliat  it 
should  gradually  develop  into  a  University,  but  this  developmeiit,  when  j)ai-tially 
achieved,  was  arrested  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  1908,  and  the  Council 
of  Education,  though  unwillins-ly,  had  to  agree  to  the  transfer  of  the  Arts  and 
Pure  Science  courses  to  Pretoria  and  the  restriction  of  the  .Tohanneslinrg  work  to 
Technology.  The  Council  of  Education  felt  that  the  Council  of  the  Tiansvaal 
University  Collejje.  now  the  School  of  Mines,  was,  like  itself,  hel])]ess  in  face  of 
the  wish  of  the  Government. 

6.  Since  then  the  Council  of  Education  has  accepted  the  position  and  has 
done  much  fo  help  the  School  of  Mines,  hoping  that  llie  Scliool  would  ultimately 
become  either  the  Technical  Univei-sity,  or  the  Technical  Faculty  of  the  National 
University,   of  the  Union. 

7.  Throutjh  the  recognition  by  Mr.  Alfred  Beit's  Trustees  thai  the  name 
''Board  of  Education"  in  his  will  must  have  been  intended  for  "Council  of  Edu- 
cation," the  Council  obtained,  by  a  friendly  action  instituted  at  the  sufryesf ion  of 
the  Trustees,  an  Order  of  Court  that  the  interest  of  the  sum  of  £200,000  left  by 
Mr.  Beit  to  the  "  University  of  Jrdianne.sburg  "  should  be  paid  to  the  Council  till 
the  money  was  accepted  for  a  University  of  Johannesburg,  or  till  the  ten  years' 
option  period  had  expired.  This  Order  of  Court  was  made  retrospective,  and  the 
interest  has  been  re<"eived  since  190fi.  and  there  are  still  two  years  of  the  option 
period  to  run. 

5.  This  attitude  of  the  Tr\istees  may  be  regaided  as  recognitioTi  of  the  <  hiim 
of  the  Witwatersrand  to  benefit  by  Mr.  .\lfred  Beit's  geneiosity. 

9.  The  Council  of  Education  hoped  that  the  generous  bequest  of  f:'iOO, ()()()  hv 
the  late  Sir  Julius  "Wernher  towards  founding  a  National  University  at  Groote 
Sclnuir  would  secure  the  attainment  of  this  ideal,  and  its  members  agreed  to  suj>- 
])ort  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Otto  Beit  to  add  the  £200,000  be(|ucathed  to  "the  -Tohan- 
nesburg  University,"  to  help  the  foimdation  of  such  a   National  institution. 

10.  If,  however,  the  latter  sum  l>e  applied  merely  to  secure  the  advancement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  present  Colleges,  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  the  ideal  of 
a  National  University,  the  Council  of  Education  must  protest  against  this  diver- 
sion of  a  bequest  which  was  primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  -Tohannesburg. 

11.  The  Council  of  Education  is  also  opposed  to  the  Union  of  any  of  the  i-xist- 
ing  Colleges  to  form  what  is  known  as  a  "  Federal  University."  Several  members 
of  the  Council  were  members  of  the  joint  Council  of  the  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria branches  of  the  Transvaal  T^niversity  College  as  it  was  constituted  in  lOOS- 
JDIO,  and  their  expei-ience  confirms  the  opinion  that  federation  is  educationally 
unsatisfactory,  and  owing  to  the  friction  aroused  among  the  different  interests, 
even  unworkable. 

12.  In  the  event  of  the  ideal  of  one  national  University  for  South  Africa  Wini,' 
unattainable,  the  Council  of  Education  will  return  to  its  original  scheme  of  a 
Johannesburg   University. 
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XIII. 

NATIONAL  1U)TANIC  GARDENS  OF  SOITH  AFRICA. 

(Extract  from  .\'uture,   reprinted   in  ('ape  Times,   Friday,   22  May,    1914.) 


It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  appreciate  in  their  due  proportion  the  various  factors 
iliat  have  heen  instrumental  in  founding  these  National  Botanic  Gardens.  At 
ilie  same  time  it  is  iieces.saiy  to  make  the  attempt;  for  their  future  development 
must  be  JTitluenced.  if  not  controlled,  by  the  ideals  entertained  by  those  who  for 
iiKinv  years  have  been  working  for  what  has  at  length  been  achieved. 

Among  these  factors  a  very  important  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  keen  in- 
terest displayed  by  almost  the  whole  white  population  in  the  remarkable  vegetation 
of  the  eounti-y.  The  manifestation  of  this  interest  has  in  many  cases  endangered 
Ibc  existence  of  ornamtMital  species.  .      Ptililic  ojiinion  has  awakened  somewhat 

tardily  to  the  necessity  for  conservative  action.  Recent  legislation  has  given  a 
measure  of  protection  to  certain  of  the  threatened  forms.  But  it  is  now  generally 
realised  that  the  problem  is  too  big  to  be  solved  by  the  protection  of  a  few  favoui- 
ites.  That  the  reservation  of  areas  is  more  adequate  to  the  circumstances  than 
the  protection  of  individual  species  is  recognised.  And  further,  there  has  gradual- 
ly been  developed  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  positive  measure  of  introduci)ig  native 
plants  into  cultivation  in  South  African  gardens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  movement  to  establish  a  National  Botanic  Garden  has  received  great  impetus 
from  the  widely-felt  desire  to  see  this  tendency  accelerated.  Its  first  mission  ia 
to  lead  the  way  in  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  South  African  plants,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  those  of  them  that,  for  various  reasons,  are  worthy  nf  im- 
pioveraent. 

Kirstenbosch  possesses  exceptional  facilities  for  dealing  with  these  problems. 
Of  its  total  area  of  about  600  acres — since  the  establishment  of  the  Gardens  an 
additional  area  of  about  :iOO  aci'cs  has  been  added  at  the  southern  end  of  the  orig- 
inal Kirstenboscli  Estate  approximately  two-thijds  is  well-stocked  with  native 
species,  rejireseuting  all  the  more  important  plant  associations  of  the  region.  Half 
this  area  is  clothed  with  indigenous  forest,  tbe  rest  mainly  witji  low  bush,  in  which 
proteas,  heath,  orchids,  lestiacea;,  and  many  striking  com])ositie  and  leguminosa; 
are  conspicuous.  This  area  is  admirably  suited  for  development  into  a  most 
instructive  miniature  of  what  would  be  called  in  America  a  "  National  Park." 

During  the  six  months  ending  on  December  ;51  last,  about  l,.'iOO  species,  the 
vast  majority  not  indigenous  to  Kirstenbosch,  have  been  sent  in  by  correspondents 
from  various  parts  of  the  coast  region  between  Damaraland  and  Zulidand,  the 
Karoo  and  Upper  Region,  Swaziland,  Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  Rhodesia,  and 
British  East  Africa.  Among  these  contributions  a  large  proportion  are  succulents. 
Probably  a  greater  variety  of  South  African  bulbs  and  grormd  orchids  than  has 
yet  been  brought  together  in  one  place  is  already  established  in  the  nursery.  The 
results  are  such  that  any  doubt  that  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  possibility 
of  establisliing  here  a  representative  collection  of  South  African  one  may  almost 
say  African — plants  is  set  at  rest. 

Most  of  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  these  gar- 
dens will  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  the  collection  and  cultivation  of  South 
African  plants.  The  educational  effect  of  such  a  collection  will  nevertheless  not 
be  small.  The  great  extent  of  the  country  and  the  sharpness  of  its  physical 
divisions  militate  against  the  slowly  growing  seiise  of  national  unity.  The  piesen- 
tation,  even  on  a  small  scale,  of  typical  representatives  of  its  regional  floras  to  the 
view  of  many  who  of  necessity  are  acquainted  with  but  little  of  its  area,  must  do 
something  towards  the  obliteration  of  hard  dividing  lines. 

From  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  importance  of  the  National  Botanic 
Gardens  dejiends  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  for  purposes  of  investigation. 
It  is  clearly  realised  that  they  will  fall  short  of  justifying  their  existence  if  they 
fail  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  pro]ier  study  of  the  material  they  contain. 
Whether  this  provision  will  come  through  tjie  much-needed  university,  or  partly  or 
entirely  by  private  benefaction,  or  thiough  some  other  channel,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  work  at  present  in  progress  is  ordered  on  the  assumption  that  such  pi'ovision 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

[U.G.  4'.'     14.] 
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Since  the  publioation  of  Pappe's  ''  Florae  Capeiisis  Medicsr  Prodromiis  "  (1850), 
it  has  been  known  that  a  very  large  number  of  native  species  are,  or  liave  been, 
in  use  locally  for  medicinal  or  other  domestic  purjwses.  Plants  yieKlin<>-  essential 
oils  and  other  jiroducts  of  probable  or  possible  et'onomic  value  are  numerous. 
"WTiile  much  of  the  work  of  acclimatisation,  which  in  trojiical  countries  lias  been 
done  bv  the  15otanic  Garden,  is  here  receiving  adecjuate  attention  in  the  Deparl- 
meuts  of  Agriculture  and  Forestrj',  there  are  as  yet  very  many  exotic  plants 
worthy  of  attention,  the  possibilities  of  which  await  investigation.  Among  these 
the  drug  and  perfume-yielding  sjiecies  of  the  Mediterranean  region  are  (•ons]>icuous. 
The  economic  garden,  for  which  .some  twenty  to  thirty  acres  have  U'en  reserved, 
should  therefore  become  an  important  part  of  the  establishment. 

The  functions  assigned  to  the  National  liotanic  Gardens  covei-  a  wlile  laiige. 
At  present  mucli  of  the  equipment  which  will  nuike  it  jxissible  to  fultil  them  is  to 
seek.  But  the  gardens  exist  in  response  to  a  popular  demand,  and  popular 
support  to  make  their  future  secure  will  not  be  wanting. 
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